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LORD SALISBURY’S NEW CHINESE POLICY. 


Iv is just twelve months since the momentous Blue Book dealing. 
with the Kiao-Chau and Port Arthur incidents,’ was presented. to 
Parliament. Reviewing it in these pages at. the time I ventured. 
to describe it as marking “‘ The break-down of our Chinese, policy,” 
a: view which, I: believe, was a fairly accurate reflection of the im- 
pression produced by the despatches: on the public mind, and which 
nothing that has occurred since has tended to modify. 

Our old policy having broken down, what new policy has the 
Government constructed to take its place? This important question 
has deeply exercised the anxieties of all who are interested in Imperial 
politics and who understand how large a place China must occupy in 
the calculations of our Statesmen in their capacity of trustees. of the 
economic future of the country. The long silence of the Govern-. 
ment, the fragmentary statements of the newspapers and their 
inevitable tendency to cater for the growing pessimism of the public, 
have not only intensified these anxieties but have even raised doubts 
as to whether any well thought out line’of action had been resolved 
upon at all. Not many months ago a lady traveller who knows tho 
Yang-tsze better than many Londoners know the Thames, startled 
our late Foreign Under-Secretary by frankly expressing to him this 
despondent feeling. “Confess, Mr, Curzon,” she said, in a tone of 
gentle reproof, “confess that your whole Chinese policy has~been 
opportunist ! ” 

These anxieties and doubts haye been now to some extent 
allayed. A fortnight ago Mr. Brodrick told the Cambridge Carlton 
Club, in reference especially to China, that “our foreign policy is 
based at present not upon any doubtful expressions but on definite 
aims.” *® Four days later the pieces justificatives for this gratifying 
statement were issued from Her Majesty’s Stationery Office in the 
shape of a bulky Blue Book‘ continuing in its main lines the story 

(1) ‘China,” No. 1 (1898). (2) Forrsrourzy Revrsw, May, 1898. 
(3) Times, March 13, 1899. (4) “China,” No. 1 (1899). 
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told by the despatches published last April. Other aspects of 
the same story have yet to be revealed to us. A Blue book 
relating to the Niu-chwang question is all but completed, and may 
be in the hands of the public within the next few days. A further 
Blue Book, dealing with the more general relations of this country 
and Russia in China, will probably be issued later on should the 
present negotiations for a definite modus vivendi prove successful. Of 
the literal contents of the last two sets of documents it is, of course, 
impossible for me to speak ; but with some outside knowledge of the 
negotiations to which they relate combined with a careful examina- 
tion of the despatches already published, I may venture to attempt 
an answer to the question given above—in other words, to indicate 
the “ definite aims ” which seem to constitute Lord Salisbury’s new 
Chinese Policy. 

It will be convenient, in the first place, to call to mind what our 
old policy was, and how and why it broke down. Early last year 
when the Germans were making their descent on Kiao-Chau, and the 
Russians were opposing our endeavours to obtain the opening of 
Talienwan as a Treaty Port, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, in a now 
famous speech which proved the swan-song of the passing policy, 
thus sketched its main principles :— 


“We did not regard China as a place for conquest or acquisition by any 
European or other Power. We looked upon it as the most hopeful place of the 
future for the commerce of our country and the commerce of the world at large, 
and the Government were absolutely determined, at whatever cost, even—and he 
wished to speak plainly—if necessary at the cost of war that that door should not 
be shut.” ? 


This is, as far as it goes, a perfectly accurate summary of the 
“definite aims” of policy which, during half a century, had been 
implicitly evolved by the nature, growth, and recognised possibilities 
of our mercantile interests in China. The simple aim defined by Lord 
Clarendon in 1857, that the whole of China should be opened to 
foreign trade and that all nations should participate in it on an equal 
footing,’ necessarily involved the doctrine of the integrity and inde- 
pendence of the accessible portions of the Chinese Empire. If this 
doctrine was never specifically formulated, it was only because, for a 
long period, it was not in imminent danger. We have, however, 
not a few positive traces of its existence, in the consistent efforts made 
by successive Governments to prevent Russia from establishing her- 
self on the Korean or Chinese coast below the line of winter ice.* This, 
then, apart from the maintenance of Treaty rights, was our old policy 
in China: We desired generally to preserve the territorial and econo- 


(1) Times, Jan. 18, 1898. 
(2) ‘* Earl of Elgin’s Special Missions, 1857-1859 ” (Blue Book), pp. 4-6. 
(3) Fortxientiry Review, May, 1898, pp. 849-850. 
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mic status quo and we had a special objection to any advance of 
Russia towards the sweet waters of the Pacific. 

Unhappily our own acts had not always been in harmony with 
our principles. It is impossible to review our attitude on the China 
Question, since the Treaty of Nanking, without avowing that we 
have frequently tried to have our cake and eat it too. Long before 
the recent scramble began we had set the example in all forms of 
territorial acquisition and ear-marking in China. "We annexed Hong 
Kong for no other reason than that it was “ obviously necessary and 
desirable that British subjects should have some port whereat they 
may careen and refit their ships when required.” * The system of 
transformable leaseholds was, of course, invented by the Portuguese 
at Macao, but we were not slow in making it our own at Kowloon. 
The spirit in which that leasehold was negotiated is significantly 
illustrated in the letters of Sir Harry Parkes. “I was rewarded in 
the evening,” he writes to his wife, “ by signing, sealing, and de- 
livering, I to Laou and Laou to me, the desired deed of lease, which 
settles the Kowloon Question, until the peninsula can be altogether 
ceded to us, which will be the next step, I doubt not.”* It is of ill 
omen for the present situation in China to recall that it only took us 
seven months to transform this leasehold into ceded territory.® But 
besides cessions and leaseholds, we also set the fashion in the so- 
called spheres of influence which are popularly supposed to be created 
by the exaction of non-alienation assurances from the Chinese 
Government. Our record in this respect goes back to the year 1846, 
when, by the Bocca Tigris Convention, we obtained a pledge from 
China that Chusan “shall never be ceded to any other Power.” 

Our integrity policy was consequently vitiated at its very inception. 
We had rendered it possible for the hungry foreigner to argue that 
we had only preached abstinence after we had eaten our fill, and he 
would have been scarcely human, if, other things being equa], he had 
not availed himself of the first favourable opportunity of acting on 
and enlarging our precedents. That opportunity came towards the 
end of 1897. 

When Germany seized on Kiao-Chau in the November of that year, 
Lord Salisbury was not in a position to oppose her. The Niger 
Question was in a state of crisis, and there were probabilities of more 
serious difficulties with France in the near future. For a long time 
Lord Salisbury had privately pooh-poohed the idea of the French 
anticipating us on the Upper Nile. He had believed that the geo- 
graphical difficulties of the Bahr-el-Ghazal would prove a sufficient 
barrier to the success of their enterprise. In May 1897, opis he 
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(1) ‘* Treaty of Nanking’’ (1842), Article ITI. 
(2) The Life of Sir Harry Parkes, vol. i., p. 324. 
(3) ‘* Treaty of Peking” (1860), Article VI. 
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had been completely disillusioned by the secret news which had reached 
the Intelligence Department at Cairo of the rapid advance of Mejor 
Marchand. Then Major MacDonald’s expedition had been equipped, 
and for a time Lord Salisbury had buoyed himself with the hope that 
the British would reach the Nile from the South before the French 
from the West ; but on October 18th—just a month before the Ger- 
mans landed at Kiao-Chau—he had learnt of the collapse of the 
British expedition. Hence, when the China crisis burst upon him, 
he knew that he stood within measurable distance of a serious risk 
of war with France on the Upper Nile Question, for while the 
Niger difficulties might be negotiated, the Nile admitted of no com- 
promise.’ “With this prospect before him it was clearly imperative 
that he should remain on good terms with Germany, and conse- 
quently, when the Germans demanded Kiao-Chau—alleging the same 
“legitimate desire” which had placed us in possession of Hong 
Kong*—he raised no objections. None the less, this was a distinct 
infringement of our integrity doctrine as formulated by the Chancellor 
-of the Exchequer. 

It was, moreover, an example which was likely to prove con- 
tagious. In this connection it seems to me indisputable that Lord’ 
Salisbury. blundered badly. Having resolved not to oppose the 
German leasehold, all his efforts should have been directed to the strict 
localisation of a movement which, after the revelation of Chinese 
impotence afforded by the war with Japan, was clearly calculated to 
raise the question of partition. Whether Russia had resolved, under 
any circumstances, to follow immediately at Port Arthur the ex- 
ample set her at Kiao-Chau, it is impossible to say without being in 
the counsels of Count Muravieff ; but it is, at any rate, certain’ that 
we did nothing to render it easy and safe for her to abstain with a 
due regard for her most vital interests in the Far East. Her 
only available road to the ice-free Pacific lay through Mauchuria ; 
the only stretch of coast open to her was the Manchurian littoral 
between the Korean frontier on the Yalu and Port Arthur, and the 
only ice-free port adapted for trade on that coast was Talienwan. 
What steps did we take to assure her that her interests in this region 
were not endangered by our benevolent neutrality in regard to the 
German aggression on China ? 

In the first place we had, during the previous October, contested her 
right to object to the control by an English engineer of the projected 
railway between Shanhaikuan and Kirin in the heart of Manchuria. 
We were, of course, amply justified in the position we took up, but 


(1) I have thought it desirable to state these facts in some detail, because when their 
general effect was stated in these pages last December, Sir Charles Dilke contested its 
accuracy. (Liverpool Daily Tost, Dec. 5, 1898). 

(2) “‘ German-Chinese Treaty,”’ Article II. (Reichsanzeiger, April 29, 1898.) 
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none the less it was calculated to arouse Russian apprehensions. Our 
next step was more alarming. It was the demand for the opening of 
Talienwan as a Treaty Port. Had this demand been conceded, Asiatic 
Russia would have been shut in for ever by the ice-fields of Vladivo- 
stock, and all the sacrifices of half a century in opening up this vast 
region would have been vain. Russia believed that she was con- — 
fronted by an Anglo-German combination to exclude her from North- 
Eastern China—a belief which was strengthened by the negotiation 
of the Anglo-German loan to China in February, 1898. In these 
circumstanees it is scarcely surprising that she swooped down on Port 
Arthur and Talienwan, and that she employed all the resources of a 
diplomacy not unpractised in guile to effect her purpose.’ Thus, for - 
the second time in a few months, was our doctrine of the integrity of 
China violated. 

A third, fourth, and fifth violation rapidly followed. We were 
ourselves the next offenders. In order to outshine the Russian 
coup we claimed and obtained the lease of Wei-hai-wei. Then 
the French made their first incursion into China proper by de- 
manding, on the ground of most-favoured-nation treatment, the 
lease of Kwang-chou-wan.’? Finally, as a set-off to the French grab,® 
we secured a considerable extension of our Kowloon settlement, 
modelling the terms on the Russian lease in the Liao-tong. 

But it was not only in regard to the territorial integrity of China 
that our old policy had broken down a year ago. The root principle- 
of that policy—the economic equality of the Powers throughout the- 
legal limits of the Empire—had also been seriously violated, and we- 
had been compelled, largely by our own blunderings to acquiesce in. 
this fresh blow to our interests. Among the earliest demands of the 
Germans on landing at Kiao-Chau was one for exclusive commercial 
and industrial privileges, not only in the territory proposed to be 
leased but throughout the province of Shantung. Lord Salisbury 
at first opposed this demand.‘ When, however, it was judged 
expedient to occupy Wei-hai-wei as a counterstroke to the Russian 
occupation of Port Arthur, we found ourselves invading the very- 
province in which the Germans had already secured the privileges. 
against which we had protested. Of course there was nothing for it 
but to at once give up our opposition unless we desired to incur 
the enmity of Germany, and accordingly we made a formal declara~ 
tion disclaiming any intention “of injuring or contesting the rights 
and interests of Germany in the province of Shantung.”® Here 

(1) For a more detailed discussion of these aspects of ‘‘ The Legend of Talienwan,” 
see letter by the present writer in the Zimes, May 19, 1898. 

(2) Documents Diplomatiques :; “‘ Chine, 1894-1898,”’ pp. 44, 50-51. 

(3) China,” No. 1 (1899), pp. 19, 108. 


(4) “China,” No. 1 (1898), pp. 3, 4, 8. 
(5) “China,” No. 1 (1899), pp. 2, 5, 27, 29, 30-31. 
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again, we had acquiesced not only in a bad bargain but also in a 
dangerous precedent. Up to this time Russia had obtained no 
economic preferences in Manchuria. Indeed her Port Arthur Treaty 
was in all respects much more moderate than the German Kiao-Chau 
treaty. As, however, we had agreed to recognise preferences in the case 
of Germany, there was no longer any reason why Russia should stay 
her hand. Three weeks after we had given our assurance to Germany 
an Additional Agreement was signed at St. Petersburg between 
Russia and China, by which exclusive railway privileges were con- 
ceded to Russia in Manchuria besides other exclusive rights." Thus 
was our policy of the Open Door violated in two provinces. Happily 
’ this movement has not spread any further and at the present moment 
there are no indications of its adoption by the other powers who have 
acquired interests in China. 

The belief that this situation not only constituted the irretrievable 
breakdown of our own policy in China, but was also the forerunner 
of the proximate collapse and partition of the Empire, was very 
general in the middle of last year. The marking out of “spheres of 
interest” by Great Britain and France on the “ non-alienation” 
system, and the persistent rumours that other Powers were disposed 
to follow their examples, strengthened this impression. For a time it 
was shared by the Government itself. Speaking of Port Arthur in 
the House of Lords, in April, the Duke of Devonshire said :— 

“* My lords, we do not entertain any illusions on this subject .. .. Weregard 
this occupation, as we believe it will be considered throughout the whole of the 
East, as the commencement of the absorption or partition of the Chinese Empire.” 
This was probably the period of bewilderment and “ doubtful expres- 
sions,” which Mr. Brodrick seems to have indicated the other day as 
having preceded the present era of “definite aims.” If there was 
such a period it does not appear to have lasted very long. 

A sober review of the whole situation no doubt showed that the 
mischief had been exaggerated, and that there was still room for a 
reasonable policy on the old lines. The problem before the Govern- 
ment had been well stated by Lord Curzon of Kedleston ; it was 
“‘to preserve in an age of competition what we had gained in an age 
of monopoly.” Unfortunately something of what we had gained had 
already been lost by the disagreeable occurrences in Shantung and 
Manchuria, and there was no inconsiderable danger of our losing 
more. A great deal, however, yet remained, and it might not be 
impossible, by new methods and a skilful diplomacy, to preserve it 
intact. If I read the recently published Blue Book aright this 
was the conclusion which dawned on the Government after the 
subsidence of its partition alarms. It resulted in a policy of Salvage 


(1) “China,” No. 1 (1899), p. 188. 
(2) Times, Parliamentary Report, April 6, 1898. 
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and’ Reconstruction, the ‘definite aims’ of which may be thus 
roughly expressed :— 

1. Reconstruction of the integrity of China within narrower 
limits. 

2. Discouragement of all preferences and exclusive privileges to 
Foreign Powers within these limits. 

3. Promotion of British commercial interests by the cultivation of 
closer relations with the mercantile community, and by a more vigorous 
and systematic support of its enterprises and just claims. 

4. En:ouragement of international co-operation in financing and 
working concessions. 

5. A friendly understanding with Russia. 

The existence of these aims will be best demonstrated by reviewing 
what has been actually done for their attainment. 

The “ Reconstruction of the integrity of China within narrower 
limits’ means, of course, the writing off of Shantung and Man- 
churia as bad debts. It is obvious that in future these provinces 
must tend to complete separation from the Empire, and the cireum- 
stances under which their special régimes have been acquired render 
it impossible for us to bring them back to anything approaching their 
former condition. Indeed, it would be unwise to make the attempt, 
for, now that the mischief is done, we shall gain more by acquiescing 
in it with a good grace than we can possibly hope to obtain by 
fighting against it. That this is the view of Lord Salisbury is 
proved by the assurances he gave to Germany after his demand for a 
lease of Wei-hai-wei, and by his recent acceptance of the exclusive 
privileges claimed by Russia as a basis of negotiation with that 
Power. 

The writing off of Shantung and Manchuria was, however, only a 
preliminary to the real work of reconstruction. In the remaining 
provinces a process of disintegration had commenced which it was 
necessary ta arrest. France had obtained from the Tsung-li- Yamen 
a promise not to alienate the island of Hainan and the three provinces 
adjoining her possessions in Tonkin.' This, of course was intended 
as the assertion of a French sphere of influence. She had also 
obtained in 1895 and 1897 a preference for her engineers and indus- 
trie/s in the exploitation of the mines of the three provinces, though 
she had not made any use of it.?_ Two other large provinces on the 
coast line were still exposed to accidents similar to that which had 
enabled Germany to establish herself in Shantung, while in the 
North were other provinces uncovered by non-alienation assurances, 
and accessible to either Russia or Germany by land. Now it is inter- 
esting, and not a little comforting, to take in hand a map of China 


(1) Documents Diplomatiques : ‘‘Chine,”’ 1894-98, pp. 33, 48, 49. 
(2) Ibid., pp. 17, 38, 39. ** China,” No. 1 (1899), p. 20. 
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and examine the present condition ofall these provinces in the light of 
the references made to them in the recent Blue Book. Beginning with 
the three provinces in the South-west and South, Yunnan, Kwang-hsi 
and Kwang-tung, over which France had obtained non-alienation assu- 
rances, we find that Great Britain has demanded similar assurances 
with regard to two of them, Yunnan and Kwantung, and has con- 
tested the French claim to preferences in all, on general grounds, 
and also because Yunnan adjoins British possessions, and “ nine- 
tenths of the foreign trade of Kwang-tung is British.” The Tsung- 
li-Yamen has given explicit assurances on both these points to Sir 
Claude Macdonald, and since France herself has taken no steps to 
press her claims it is exceedingly improbable that anything will come 
of them.’ Moreover, in Yunnan our equality of opportunity is already 
fully secured by Article IV. of the Anglo-French Declaration of 
January, 1896.? 

Following the coast-line eastward, we come to the province of 
Fokien. On reference to the Blue Book we find that Japan has 
received pledges of non-alienation in regard to this province, and has 
not demanded any trade preferences or other privileges. How far 
Great Britain may have been privy to this arrangement, which, from 
her friendly relations with Japan, is well calculated to promote the 
ends she has in view, is suggestively indicated by what is now taking 
place in the adjoining province of Che-kiang. There Lord Salisbury 
is strongly supporting the claim of Italy to a port and a sphere of 
influence, notwithstanding that hitherto he has set his face against 
similar demands by other Powers as jeopardising the integrity of 
China. The reason of this apparent inconsistency is, of course, that, 
under the new policy, Italy in Che-kiang will really render an 
important service to the cause of the substantial integrity of 
China, even though San-mun may be acquired by her on lease. 
Che-kiang is, at the present moment, the only remaining piece of 
coast-line in China open to surprises. If Italy, who is so close an 
ally of this country, is enabled to ear-mark it there is an end for all 
time to any ordinary risk of a disruptive attack on China from the 
sea. This at once becomes apparent when we continue to follow the 
coast-line. The next province, Kiang-su, is the easternmost point of 
our own non-alienable sphere; the next, Shantung, is written off as a 
bad debt to Germany ; the next, Chihli, is practically guaranteed by 
the published motives of our occupation of Wei-hai-wei; and the 
next and last, Manchuria, is written off as a bad debt to Russia. 
Hence, within its new limits, the whole coast of China has practically 
been recovered in the interests of integrity and the Open Door, and 

(1) “China,” No. 1 (1899), pp. 19, 20, 102-4. 


(2) Hertslet’s Commercial Treaties, vol. xx., p. 306. 
(3) ** China,’’ No. 1 (1899), pp. 31, 112. 
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this has been accomplished largely by the exertions of this country. 
Besides this, the six great provinces of the centre, Kiang-su, Anhui, 
Kiang-hsi, Hupei, Hunan, and Szechuan, are protected by the Chinese 
pledge to Great Britain not to alienate “any territory in the provinces 
adjoining the Yang-tsze to any other Power” ;* while, in three of 
the five remaining provinces, that is in Shan-hsi, Honan, and Kwei- 
chau, important concessions have been obtained by English and 
Anglo-Italian syndicates, which must render them an object of grow- 
ing solicitude to the Governments of the concessionaires.? It is clear, 
from these facts, that if the integrity of China, outside Manchuria 
and Shantung, has not been rescued from every possible peril, con- 
siderable progress has, at any rate, been made during the last twelve 
months in making effective provision against the work of Partition. 
The “ Discouragement of all preferences and exclusive privileges 

to Foreign Powers” has been steadily pursued during the year. 
In the preceding paragraph we have seen how the claims of France 
in this respect have been opposed. Differential rates on rail- 
ways have been specially guarded against, and on more than one 
occasion the Tsung-li-Yamen has been strongly “ warned against 
permitting anything of the kind.’”’® The fact that such rates would 
violate our rights under the Treaty of Tientsin is, under present cir- 
cumstances, a very slight protection. If none have been granted 
during the past year, it is because of the energy with which Sir 
Claude Macdonald has dinned his warnings on the subject into the 
ears of the T'sung-li-Yamen. In this respect, too, England has for- 
tified precept by example, since no preferences have been demanded 
-by her in her sphere on the Yang-tsze. Indeed, when Sir Claude 
Macdonald placed such a demand in the list of compensations he 
proposed to exact for the concession of the Peking-Hankow railway 
to a Franco-Belgian Syndicate, he was instructed by Mr. Balfour to 
omit it. It has been urged in some quarters that the British oppo- 
sition to the Peking-Hankow concession implied a claim for exclusive 
rights similar to that asserted by Russia in regard to the Nin-chwang 
railway. There is absolutely no ground for this belief. On the con- 
trary, Lord Salisbury expressly stated that his opposition was not 
directed against the concession as “‘a commercial or industrial enter- 
prise,” but as “a political movement against British interests in the 
region of the Yang-tsze.”° This abstention is, I believe, wise policy. 
Not only does it justify our opposition to preferences in other “ spheres 
of interest,” but it is calculated to promote the ends for which we 
sought the recognition of a British sphere in the Yang-tsze region. 
Those ends were not the same as Russia and Germany aimed at in 

(1) ‘*China,” No. 2 (1898). 

(2) “China,” No. 1 (1899), pp. 346-347. (3) Zbid., pp. 164, 169, 189. 

(4) -Ibid., pp. 190, 192. (5) Ibid., p. 117. 
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their respective spheres. We merely desired to preserve for open 
trade the great highway of Chinese commerce and the chief outlet of 
the richest markets in the Empire. Any industrial enterprises that 
may be established in that region, whether British or foreign, will 
only help to increase the purchasing power of the inhabitants, and 
thus must expand the imports in which both as manufacturers and 
carriers we are chiefly interested. 

The third aim is practically a new departure in British foreign 
policy. On very rare occasions hitherto has the Foreign Office 
bestirred itself to obtain a financial or industrial concession for a 
British subject in a foreign country, and then only when some high 
political interest was at stake. Now, however, in China, it has taken 
the business of concession-hunting almost entirely into its own 
management. Sir Claude Macdonald has his hands full in applying 
for concessions, in advising capitalists and even in organising 
syndicates." When Lord Salisbury is not telegraphing to Sir Claude 
Macdonald his fears lest this country should fail to obtain its fair share 
of orders for railway material, he is taking counsel with Far Eastern 
Loan Syndicates in London and backing their prospectuses.? A new 
special Chinese department has been formed at the Foreign Office 
which will no doubt be chiefly occupied in directing and promoting 
commercial enterprises. Startling and almost revolutionary as this 


must seem to the old-fashioned official, it is really only a very tardy 
recognition of the peculiar needs of foreign commerce in China. For 
years past the Chambers of Commerce in the Far East have urged that 
our Minister at Peking should regard himself as a magnified Superin- 
tendent of Trade. The fundamental necessity of a closer understanding 
between Her Majesty’s Government and the mercantile community 
in China has been clearly indicated by Mr. Consul Bourne : 


“ There has been a tendency to leave British subjects in China to take care of 
themselves, as if they were settled in Canada or Australia. But it is clear that 
Englishmen in China cannot be confidently left to crystallise,as our fellow-sub- 
jects in the colonies can be. The energies of our merchants in China are confined 
within a space, at the best, exactly measured by our treaty rights ; and in order to 
get a healthy state of progress, our rights must not only be carefully guarded but 
frequently modified to suit the changing wants of trade. Negotiation with the 
Chinese Government takes the place of legislation at home.” * 


Moreover, it is just in this State assistance that the competition of 
other nations in China is most actively manifesting itself, and we 
must fight the battle on these lines or retire from the China markets 
altogether.. The work performed by the Foreign Office under this 


(1) ‘‘ China,” No. 1 (1899), p. 345. 

(2) See “ Prospectus of Chinese Imperial Railway Five per Cent. Gold Loan,”’ Zimes, 
Feb. 4, 1899. 

(3) ‘Reports of Blackburn Chamber of Commerce China Mission,”’ sec. i., p. 146. 
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head during the past year appears to have been enormous. Towards 
the end of the recent Blue Book is a long catalogue of railway and 
mining concesssons obtained for British and partially British syndi- 
cates, which show that we have far outstripped all competition.’ 

The “ Encouragment of international co-operation in financing and 
working concessions ” is properly a branch of the last aim, but I rank 
it separately because it has considerable political importance. Com- 
mercially, its chief value is, perhaps, that it is calculated to mitigate 
competition. Politically, it is important as a means of weaning the 
foreigner from the idea of spheres of influence with closemarkets. It 
gives him interests in the open market, and by pledging his Govern- 
ment to the protection of his interests helps to strengthen the Open 
Door. An Anglo-German railway agreement is recorded in the Blue 
Book, together with an Anglo-Italian mining concession apd the 
preliminaries of an Anglo-American Railway Company, while even 
an Anglo-Russian Syndicate is spoken of as probable.” 

The fifth aim of Lord Salisbury—“ A friendly understanding with 
Russia ”—is not recorded in the published Blue Book, but it is 
only just to attribute it to him. Whether I am right or wrong the 
next instalment of China despatches will probably show. Since the 
great quarrel over Port Arthur, which itself originated in a misunder- 
standing, he has done nothing to render an agreement difficult, while 
he has certainly made sacrifices in the hope of bringing one about. 
The people who have abused him for not coming to terms with 
Russia forget that there must be at least two parties to such an under- 
standing, and that if one will not agree, and postpones for months 
the formulation of counter-proposals, the blame cannot be said to 
belong wholly to the other. Last August, when the first Niu-chwang 
quarrel was at its height, there was not a single person in England, 
even among the most advanced Russophiles, who did not admit that 
the British resistance to the P''ssian pretensions was justified. Still, 
it was said, why not give in, why not recognise the Russian sphere 
of influence in Manchuria, and thus end an irritating situation ? 
Such a question. is more- easily asked than acted upon. At that 
time no intimation had been made by Russia to England that she 
even claimed a sphere of influence. The treaties relating to Port 
Arthur were not published, and when a version of one of them 
appeared in the Times, Count Muravieff declined either to admit or 
deny its authenticity.’ The only question before Lord Salisbury was, 
whether Russia had a right to interfere in a contract between British 
subjects and the Chinese Government in regard to a Chinese railway, 
in which she had absolutely no legitimate concern. To have admitted 
such a claim would have been an act of inexcusable abdication; to 


(1) ‘* China,” No. 1 (1899), pp. 344-347. (2) Ibid. 
(3) ‘* China,” No. 1 (1899), p. 131. 
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have voluntarily interpreted it as an invitation to recognise a Russian 
sphere of influence with preferential rights in a Chinese province 
would have been a device of comic opera. It was this difficulty, and 
no other, which forced Lord Salisbury to take up an uncompromising 
position on this question last July. The best proof that he was not 
using a technical right to carry on a covert campaign against Russian 
aspirations is, that, at the first intimation which reached him of a 
desire of the Russian Government to discuss its privileged position 
in Manchuria—an intimation which came through an entirely private 
channel—he entered upon negotiations at once, and, within a few 
days, made the concession for which M. Pavloff had been haranguing 
and bullying the Tsung-li- Yamen for weeks. 

If the negotiations for a general understanding on the China 
Question have not yet been concluded, the blame is certainly not 
Lord Salisbury’s. He was quite prepared to recognise the Russian 
preferences in Manchuria on the basis of the Russo-Chinese treaties 
provided the Open Door was assured to British trade. When 
details came to be discussed, however, it was found that the Russians 
declined to give any formal undertaking that differential railway 
rates would not be imposed, and consequently the negotiations fell 
to the ground. Great Britain thereupon asked Russia to formulate 
counter proposals. These were prepared, but I believe they did not 
reach Downing Street until about three weeks ago. Delays are, 
however, of little consequence so long as the result is satisfactory, 
and there is now every probability of such a result being speedily 
reached. At any rate it is understood that Lord Salisbury takes a 
favourable view of the Russian proposals and both sides are known 
to be very sanguine. 

These, then, are the lines on which Lord Salisbury is now working 
in the Far East. They are chiefly interesting as showing that he 
does not share the pessimism of some of his colleagues, and a large 
portion of the general public, in regard to the political future of 
China. He clearly believes that Partition may be withstood and 
that the cause of the Open Door is still far from hopeless, and I am 
bound to say the work of the past year justifies his sanguineness. 
Should he succeed in permanently conciliating Russia his new policy 
will be enormously strengthened. The great danger ahead will then 
be, not the rivalries of the Powers but the problem of Chinese mis- 
government and mal-administration. That, however, will cease to 
inspire alarm when once it is possible for the Powers to address the 
Tsung-li- Yamen on the subject with a united voice. 

DrpLomaricus. 








SIR ROBERT PEEL.' 


Axnout every great man it is asked, how far he has been the creature. 


of circumstances, or has dominated them. 

Are we to measure Peel with Disraeli, as a “sublime mediocrity,” 
“a watcher of the atmosphere, who trimmed his sail to every wind,” 
or with Cobden, as “a convinced economist,” who “ always had sound 
theories,” but “yoked with a majority of inferior animals, was obliged 
to go their pace, and not his own ” ? 

Mr. Parker’s volumes throw just the light Peel himself wished. 
History was not to be made by scissors and paste, with a flavouring 
of smoking-room anecdotes. The meaning of men and of events 
should stand forth from actual documents—the words and deeds of 
the actors themselves. This was Peel’s conception of history. For 
this object he left a multitude of letters and memoranda, and what 
was incomplete has now been drawn in from the collections of many 
great houses. Mr. Parker has selected and compressed the essential 
points in a truly scientific spirit, and has shown admirable judgment 
in letting Peel and his trusted friends tell the story in their own 
words, with just that light and shade, and rational perspective, which 
makes a picture complete in dignity and breadth, as it is in unity of 
purpose and dramatic interest. Mr. Parker’s method of biography 
is as unique as it is artistic and attractive. 

The personal side of letters always touches a reader first. “Winter- 
halter’s portrait of Peel with Wellington, prefixed to the second 
volume, strikes a charming note—the unique link of sympathy 
between the leaders of the two Houses of Parliament for a generation. 
They did not always agree. Peei weighed facts before action, was 
always cautious, often critical. Wellington was careless of formulas, 
and of consistency, when great changes seemed imperative in the 
interests of the State. So they pull apart at times, till a supreme 
loyalty brings them together again. 

This is amusingly illustrated in the preludes to Catholic Emancipa- 
tion. On the collapse of Lord Goderich’s feeble administration, 
Wellington takes office, with a full “ Protestant’ staff and policy for 
Ireland. Peel joins him, but with misgivings. Within four months, 
the House of Commons gives a majority for Catholic Relief, and, a 
few weeks later, the Clare election drives both statesmen to a choice 
between concession and civil war. Peel, as a consistent opponent, 
wishes to withdraw. He thinks emancipation is inevitable, but to 


(1) Sir Robert Peel, from His Private Papers. Edited by Charles Stuart Parker. Vols. 


ii. and iii. Murray. 1899. 
Memoirs. By Sir Robert Peel. ‘Maria. 1856. 
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support it in office is to him logically intolerable. Wellington has 
no such scruples. As in war, he falls back on what is feasible. But 
without Peel the measure could not be carried. So Peel throws over 
self, remains in office, proposes Catholic Emancipation, and loses 
Oxford University. Once taken up, the task was pushed in the 
boldest spirit. 

Again, Wellington had been a keener opponent of the Reform Bill 
than Peel. "When the Whig overtures, foreseen by Peel years before, 
were made in the autumn of 1830 for a coalition to carry “moderate 
reform,” Wellington impulsively makes the “ no surrender speech,” 
which ended his Ministry.’ But, after the elections of 1831, Wel- 
lington is, ready to make an “alternative” proposal. Reform is to 
him as mischievous as ever, but if Parliament will have reform, there 
is no inconsistency in preferring one scheme to another.? Peel, on 
the contrary, having argued his best to defeat the Bill, will “ not be 
a party to” any proposal now. He urges the Peers to stand firm. 
The House of Lords is “the institution most exposed to the folly of 
the times, and if itremain erect in character, the most likely rallying 
point for returning common sense.”* More would be lost by 
yielding than by forcing the Ministry to a coup d’état, by the creation 
of peers. And when Wellington, to save the honour of the King, 
is actually eager to resume office and to push through an “extensive” 
measure of reform *—only less ruinous than Lord Grey’s, apparently 
because of its sponsorship—Peel flatly declines. 

“‘ Reform must pass, but for me to make myself responsible would 
be personal degradation.” ‘I look beyond the peril of the moment, 
and believe that one of the greatest calamities that could befall the 
country, would be the utter want of confidence in the declarations of 
public men.” 

Wellington, in the Lords, used language which seemed to reflect 
on Peel’s refusal as disloyal to the King in his hour of difficulty. 
Estrangement followed for a while, till two years later Lord Aber- 
deen, whose friendship Peel always valued highly, becomes peace- 
maker, and Arbuthnot, on behalf of the Duke, makes it plain that 
Wellington looks to Peel to reconstruct the party as its new leader.® 
And, in the closing days of 1834, we find Peel, at Wellington’s eager 
demand, hurrying from Italy to rule his “ hundred days.” 

During the long building up of the fortunes of the party, when the 
coup de grace was to be given to the Whigs, in the discussions of policy 
in the great Parliament of 1841, the leaders often differed, but 
differences seemed to deepen mutual regard. A fitting close was 
Wellington’s stubborn loyalty under the tremendous strain of 1846. 

Croker, the “ old friend,” the man who “ doved”’ Peel,® at the critical 


(1) Noy. 2, 1830. (2) Vol. ii., p. 185. (8) Vol. ii., p. 200. 
(4) Vol. ii., pp. 203, 205. (5) Vol. ii., p. 240. (6) Vol. iii., p. 374. 
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moment vehemently urged Wellington to crush the Free Trade. 
policy ; but Wellington, though as strong a Protectionist as Croker, 

only replied: “I applauded Peel’s determination, and am resolved to 

stand by him. I should be ashamed of myself if I was now to- 
run away.” * And Arbuthnot writes: “His blood is up; he is most 

anxious that you should defeat the abominable combination, against 

you.”’? 

Some of the most profoundly interesting touches in these volumes 
are the letters from the Queen now first published, which everywhere 
show keen insight, and broad, generous sympathy with progressive 
ideas. Just as we find the Queen eager for success on the Maynooth 
policy —“ The measure is so great and good that people must open 
their eyes, and will not oppose it’’—and delighted that she heard no 
cries of “No Popery,” so we find the Queen eager to help Peel to 
conquer the prejudices of his colleagues. 

“The Queen thinks the time has come when a removal of the restric- . 
tions upon the importation of food cannot be successfully resisted,” 
and “ hopes that none of his colleagues will prevent him from doing 
what it is right to do.” * “I knew,” writes Peel, in a note now first 
published, “ that Her Majesty’s own personal feelings and inclinations 
were in favour, not only of immediate measures for facilitating an 
increased supply of food, but in favour also of a final adjustment of 
the Corn Laws.”* “She is sure that Sir Robert will be rewarded 
in the end by the gratitude of the country.” ° 

The letters exchanged with Sir James Graham, most brilliant and 
sagacious of colleagues, are of striking interest. Graham is always 
spirited, generally wise, and there is no question of difficulty through- 
out their long alliance to which he did not bring resourceful tact, 
conciliation steadied by fearless decision, and force made more 
forcible by gentleness. ) 

To quote one passage. In 1840, Graham believed that dissolution 
would give Peel a majority, and urges forward play. 

“To bring this great body together has been an immense effort; 
to have restrained its eager haste so long has been a triumph of dis- 
cretion and good management; to hold it together much longer with- 
out a direct and vigorous attack on the Government, I believe to be 
impossible. Attack is the sound principle of opposition.’’® 

Interest has centred on the Disraeli letters—new to nearly all— 
which have more than avenged Peel’s memory for the stinging words 
and malevolent mancouvres of 1846. The letters of 1841, imploring 
Peel for office,’ are not pleasant reading, in view of what came after. 
Some may regret the publication of Mrs. Disraeli’s ingenuous and 
tactless letter. Others may welcome it as one more proof of her 

(1) June 10, 1846. (2) Vol. iii., p. 361. 


(3) Vol. iii., pp. 284, 238. (4) Vol. iii., p. 248. (6) Vol. iii., pp. 285, 338. 
(6) Vol. ii., p. 421. (7) Sept. 5, 1841, vol. ii., p. 486. 
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simple devotion to her distinguished husband. The letters are 
published now to remove doubt as to whether Peel said more than 
he could prove in the famous debate of May 15th, 1846, on the third 
reading of the Corn Law Bill.* 

Disraeli, in the newly tasted ecstasies of power to lead, power to 
destroy, and power to climb by destruction, hurled at his former 
chief an extravagant volley of epigrams, so brutal that no House of 
Commons of our day would tolerate them. Without originality, 
without honesty, Peel’s whole career was held forth as ceaseless 
betrayal, discreditable time-serving, shameless picking of other men’s 
brains. That was the sum of it. Peel’s rejoinder, in debate, was 
dignified and forbearing. He did not quote the fatal letter, he did 
not remind Disraeli that not only had he asked for office for himself, 
but after “ open and undisguised rebellion,” ? he had “ put his shabbi- 
ness on record”? by asking for office for his brother too.’ He only 
expressed surprise that, if such had been Disraeli’s opinions, he could 
have had confidence enough “ to be willing to unite his fortunes with 
mine in office.” The retort was so delicately veiled that Disraeli 
might well have left it there. How far his eager disclaimer was 
qualified and moralised by guarded allusion to “communications 
between the right honorable gentleman and myself,” * is a matter of 
casuistry on which light may be some time thrown by Lord Beacons- 
field’s papers. Many will be glad to take the most lenient interpreta- 
tion. Peel, in any case, stands justified. 

The glimpses of Mr. Gladstone are inadequate and disappointing. 
The letters show that Peel foresaw Gladstone’s future financial 
supremacy long before Gladstone dreamed of it himself. Even then, 
in 1841, Gladstone’s diffident disc'aimer of authority in matters of 
trade is quite astounding. “I should find it hardly practicable to give 
myself to questions of trade and of finance in a manner and degree 
befitting the expectation that they are hereafter permanently to form 
my staple occupation.” But the letters illustrate not so much the 
influence of Peel on the greatest of his pupils, as the effect of ecclesi- 
astical assumptions in fettering the freedom of Gladstone’s action. 

The worn-out “ Cobden incident ”—the supposed hint of assassina- 
tion—might well be banished to the “ foot-notes ”’ of political history. 
Peel more than atoned for a stupid, but not unnatural, blunder at a 
moment of high tension. Nothing can be finer than the magnanimity 
with which, in his last speech as Premier, Peel handed over to Cobden 
the credit of Free Trade, and proved his sincerity next day by con- 
temptuously rejecting Brougham’s rather fulsome suggestion that he 
was doing Cobden too much honour.® 

(1) Vol. iii., p. 348. (2) Letter from Graham, vol. iii., p. 424, 


(3) Vol. iii., p. 425. (4) See letter of W. Sichel, Times, Feb. 11, 1899. 
(6) Vol. iii., p. 372. 
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But it would have been well if room had been found for the whole, 
or part, of Cobden’s letter to Peel, just before his fall—one of the 
noblest tributes ever paid by one public man to another. Cobden had 
himself placed principle before party. He could, therefore, with 
sincerity and honour urge Peel, as he did, to dissolve, and “ release 
the members of a new Parliament from the old party ties.” ‘ You,” 
he wrote, “ embody the idea of the age. The leaders of the Opposition 
personate no idea. The only way in which the soul of a great nation 
can be stirred is by appealing to its sympathies with a true principle in 
its unalloyed simplicity. Why fear embarrassment from Liberal 
support, because some Liberal ideas are repugnant? Questions of 
organic reform have no vitality in the country, nor are they likely to 
have any force in the House until your work is done. Practical 
reforms are the order of the day, and you are by common consent the 
practical reformer. The condition of England question—there is 
your mission !|”’* 

If Peel needed any vindication from shallow imputations of disloyalty 
to his party, his simple, straightforward reply to Cobden more than 
secures it.” 

“ Tf I embody an idea, I must be very careful that, being the organ 
and representative of a prevailing and magnificent conception of the 
public mind, I do not sully that which I represent by warranting the 
suspicion even, that I am using the power it confers for any personal 
object.” 

Writing to Wellington in June, 1846, Peel urges that “ A Govern- 
ment ought to have a natural support. If we are to succeed [by a 
dissolution] we shall succeed by an unnatural combination with those 
who agree with us in nothing but the principles of Free Trade!” * 
Letters to Arbuthnot and others at this time, and earlier letters, prove 
that, for Peel, the sole condition of honourable and happy public life 
was to have behind him a harmonious and sympathetic party. To 
have failed to. carry with him the men whom he had trained to victory 
in 1841, and wished to train to his ideal of statesmanship in the 
succeeding years, was the real sorrow of his life. 

Peel’s conception of true leadership and of party policy is 
sharply outlined more than once in these volumes. Some critics might, 
like Ellenborough, take his constant disclaimers of desire for office as 
almost morbid—“ It is very dispiriting language to your friends ! ” * 
He was doubtless eager to be out of it in the dark days of 1830 and 
1831,° and glad to be released from the intolerable strain in 1846. 
But he could not help being a leader. His was a natural ascendancy 
of intellect and will, He was fair, and his letters show that he was 
not the iceberg some thought. But he despised the ordinary arts of 

(1) Cobden. By John Morley. Vol. i., p. 396. (2) Vol. iii., p, 367. 


(3) Vol. iii., p. 364. (4) Ellenborough, May 13, 1839. (5) Vol. ii., p. 171. ° 
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winning men. Writing to Goulburn in 1830, he says: “I positively 
would not advance, so far as abandonment of opinion is concerned, on 
the currency question for instance, one single yard to gain a whole 
party. I feel a want of many essential qualifications of party leader, 
among the rest personal gratification in the game of politics, and 
patience to listen to the sentiments of individuals whom it is equally 
imprudent to neglect, and an intolerable bore to consult.” * 

So nothing can be more contemptuous than his criticism to Croker? 
of the “ Ultra Tories,” who are ready to attempt anything, and accept 
any alliance. “ There is nothing half so dangerous as the man who 
pretends to be a Conservative, but is ready to be anything, provided 
only he can create confusion.” 

The broad lines of a true party policy are indicated in Peel’s remark 
in a letter to King Leopold : “A Government must not purchase 
present peace, present success, or even the consolidation and concilia- 
tion of a powerful party, by sacrificing to the prevailing and popular 
feeling of the day its own convictions in respect to the true and 
permanent interests of this vast community.” * 

He had done what he could “to harmonise the action of con- 
flicting authorities in the State, and to maintain order and con- 
tentment among powerful and enlightened classes of society, by 
convincing them that their comfort and happiness is one of the 
main objects of his Government.” This policy may be obstructed 
and fail for a time, “ but I have a deep conviction that it is the true 
Conservative policy.” ® 

How, then, did Peel rule? "Where was the secret of his triumphs ? 
The swing of the pendulum, the blunders, dissensions, and above all, 
the negligent and shortsighted finance of the Whigs did much. But 
the greatest of the forces at work was Peel’s instinct to think things 
out, and to guide, not follow, those about him. His grasp of princi- 
ples was tempered by a correct appreciation of the relative importance 
of groups of facts to which the principles were to be applied. His 
successive conversions were not mere surrenders to big battalions ; 
they were the sign-posts of a social and economic evolution, of which 
he himself was an intelligent and regulating factor. The most 
striking feature of his leadership was his consistency to his own ideal. 
He decided each issue on its merits, and when convinced as to what 
was right, ignored even majorities of his own side. Like Glad- 
stone, he had the defects of his qualities. The same unity of 
purpose which rallied disintegrated forces between 1831 aud 1841, 
disintegrated them again in 1846. 

Such leadership inevitably aroused suspicion. Peel was working in 
the dark. He kept back the truth till he could get his way. He 


(1) Vol. di., p. 170. (2) May 25, 1831. (8) Vol, iii., p. 477. 
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deceived, till betrayal became easy. This was the taunt of the Bentincks, 
and their troops of squires. And even Mr. Morley, in his otherwise 
appreciative references to Peel, strikes one jarring note. He speaks 
of his “strong and furtive intellect.” But the readers of Cobden’s 
Life will recall how Cobden himself adopted Bacon’s maxim, “ if you 
have a handful of truths, open but one finger at a time.”* And those 
who study Peel’s conduct in the education of his Party to Free Trade 
will recall how frequently he declined to give any guarantee that the 
modified tariff of 1842, or other forward steps, would be final. At 
each stage of the process, as marked in these letters or in the Memoir, 
it is plain enough that Peel’s arguments went vastly beyond the 
conclusions which had still to be made to fit in with assumptions and 
conditions which it was as yet impossible to set aside. As Mr. Parker, 
with true historic instinct, points out, Peel was a follower of Adam 
Smith,and had his authority for “ dealing gently with existing inter- 
ests by gradual changes to a sounder system.” 

Cobden and the League spared none in the rush and righteous fury 
of their agitation. Peel and his delays came in for a share of the 
blows. That is sometimes the best way to strengthen men’s hands. 
Cobden, at any rate, was under no delusion. Peel was, to him, 
“ always a Free Trader.”’ “The man who so early worked out the 
currency problem, and arrived at such sound conclusions, could not 
fail to be equally able and willing to put in practice the other theories 
of Adam Smith.” “ Lord John Russell and the Whigs do not under- 
stand the subject so well as Peel, nor weigh so accurately the forces of 
publie opinion.” 

The two topics in Peel’s career which mean most to us now are, the 
triumph of his commercial policy, which threw open the door for the 
evolution of modern England with its limitless resources and ambi- 
tions ; and his consistent advocacy of national self-restraint in foreign 
relations and in public expenditure. No man has been more helped. 
by supreme difficulties. An empty Treasury was his best friend in 
1841, an impending famine in 1846. In 1841 Peel had to face a 
deficit of three millions, economic breakdown in the great centres of 
industry, destitution and misery of the workers, political unrest 
bordering on anarchy. And he had not a free hand. His majority 
were opposed at heart to all effective remedies. Whig deficits arose 
from “unwillingness to contemplate a new tax.’” But new taxes 
were just as hateful to Peel’s own men. ; 

Yet out of this situation emerged the Income Tax and the “ Cheap 
Loaf,” the one the necessary complement of the other, and both 
equally detested by most of his followers. 

Peel knew the peril, and moved slowly. Convinced himself, he tries 
to convince his colleagues first. ‘In point of reason and sound policy, 
(1) Morley’s Cobden, vol. i, p. 203. P (2) Nov. 25, 183), vol. ii., p. 411. 
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the advantages of a Property Tax preponderate over its disadvan- 

. . .» We will, of course, say nothing whatever on the subject, 
though my belief is that ‘to this complexion we must come at last’ ; 
we may as well be turning the subject in our minds, and laying the 
foundations.” * 

While Stanley objects, and Gladstone prefers a House Duty (a 
suggestion which Peel says would make an Income Tax dangerously 
popular *), Graham, with his usual breadth, insists on a general 
revision of expenditure and sources of revenue, including the tariff, 
and Ripon thinks it wise as well as bold to meet the deficit and clear 
off two millions of Customs duties besides. 

Peel’s confidentia! letter to Lord Ashburton® might suggest a 
text for a Liberal Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1900: “ The 
deficit of next year, considering the legacies of war, and relations 
bordering on war, bequeathed to us by the late Government, con- 
sidering also their reckless Colonial expenditure, and their habit of 
solving political difficulties by giving or promising money from the 
Treasury, will not be less than three millions.” 

“The wisest course for the country, for the capitalists, for all 
classes, would be to raise four or five millions for the next five years 
by a Property tax,” and thus “make without risk a decisive experi- 
ment in the reduction of duty on some of the great articles of con- 
sumption, particularly sugar.” “I should combine with this measure 
a revision of the existing Corn Law, attempting to reconcile just 
protection with greater steadiness in the trade.’* Peel is still at 
the stage of protection in its milder and more apologetic forms. 

The Session of 1842, which saw alike Income Tax and reduction 
of the duties on Corn, was full of pitfalls. While Buckingham 
and others, scared by Peel’s memoranda and by the echoes of 
farmers’ dinners, began to shake the dust off their feet, Cobden was 
denouncing the reduced sliding scale “as a bitter insult to a 
suffering nation.” 

Not less hostile was the reception of the Income Tax, which Peel 
foresaw, and history has proved to be the sheet anchor of sound 
finance. The Whigs, of course, opposed. By Cobden and the 
League the facts were turned upside down. They argued, rather 
blindly, that £1,200,000 a year was being taken from the profits of 
manufacturers fo secure the continuance of the corn and sugar duties. 

But it was the very bitterness of the opposition to both Bills which 
helped Peel to keep his own men together, and to screen from their 
eyes the logically inevitable future. 

Continuity is the note of his letters throughout. The process is not 


(1) Vol. ii., p. 491. (2) Vol. ii., p. 504. 
(3) Oct. 18, 1841. (4) Vol. iii., p. 499. 
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a shifting opportunism, but the steady evolution of principles in their 
application. 

To Oroker,* Peel argues that industry must have its chance as 
well as the land. “Look at our manufacturing masses, the 
amount of our debt, the rapid increase of poor rates, which will soon, 
by means of rates in aid, extend from the ruined manufacturing dis- 
tricts to the rural districts.” “The tariff does not go half far enough. 
We ought to take off the duty on cotton and on wool.” Reduced 
duties save more to the consumer than any income tax. “ It is a fallacy 
te urge that the loss falls on the agriculturists. They; too, are con- 
sumers.” 

To the dissatisfied “‘ Ultras ” * he points out that lowered prices are 
not so alarming as increased poor rates, disorder, and inability to buy 
produce. 

Graham, too, at the end of 1842, then fully converted, writes: “It 
is a question of time. The next change in the Corn Laws must be to 
an open trade. . . . It is not prudent to hurry it; next session is too 
soon ; as you cannot make a decisive alteration, it is far wiser to make. 
none.* 

From Macaulay we know that, in 1843, the Tories were “ broken 
up into three or more fractions, which hate each other more than they 
hate the Whigs.’”* 

In 1844, splitting up proceeds faster. We find Lord Sandon com- 
plaining of “ needless reference to general principles,” and imploring 
Peel to “ think gravely and calmly, in the presence of the country 
and of posterity, before he took an irretrievable step!”’® With one 
accord many begin to make excuse. Lord Ashley and others slip 
away. Stanley escapes to the Peers. Gladstone, not in dread of 
Free Trade, but of inconsistency, will not join in endowing Maynooth, 
because he has written “ Church and State,” and in a most interesting 
letter asks to be sent as Envoy to Florence or Naples, with a pos- 
sible mission to renew relations with the Church of Rome.® 

Yet Peel, with lessened strength, goes on in 1845 to renew the 
Income Tax, and to use the surplus thus secured to reduce duties on 
raw materials, sugar and other articles. 

Protectionists are furious. The storm is coming. Graham’s 
calm comment is: ‘The country gentlemen cannot be more ready 
to give us the death blow than we are to receive it. We have 
endeavoured to save them, and they regard us as enemies for doing 
so.” gv 

From this point, the interest of the letters is where they supple- 
ment and throw further light on the Memoir of 1856. 

(1), Vol. ii., p. 529. (2) Vol. ii., p. 533. 


(3) Vol. ii., p. 651. (4) Life of Lord Macaulay. Vol. ii., p. 131. 
(5) July 15, 1844. (6) July 12, 1844. (7) Vol. iii., p. 172. 
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Peel’s reply to Villiers’ annual motion,in June, 1845, is substantially 
a declaration in its favour. ‘ Forthwith” is the only faulty word." 
Peel himself notes with satisfaction Lord Howick’s comments on his 
speech as making an “unanswerable case ” for abolition, and acknow- 
ledges with thanks Lord Melbourne’s generous defence of his attitude.” 

It has often been said that Irish famine “ forced Peel’s hand ;” or, 
again, that he deliberately exaggerated the failure of the potato crop 
at the time, and in his Memoir, in order to make out a better case for 
repeal. The letters confirm the view that famine only precipitated 
action already accepted in Peel’s mind as necessary. And, again, we 
find Lord Playfair assuring Peel that “the reports are underrated 
rather than exaggerated ;” * while the peril of Ireland, with its nine 
millions, was a stupendous factor that we can hardly realise now. 
Peel was neither losing his head, nor taking shelter behind panic. 
His letters breathe the spirit of earnest and practical sympathy, as 
his official acts were prompt and energetic. The ingenuity and 
eloquence of the memoranda laid before his colleagues in successive 
cabinet meetings, the brilliancy and patience of the efforts to con- 
vince, which brought only withdrawals and final collapse in December, 
1845, are familiar to all readers of the Memoir. 

“The letters” of his colleagues, he writes in a note now first 
published, “ will demonstrate the extent of the difficulties I had to 
surmount, and the painful task—which nothing but a paramount 
sense of public duty could have induced me to undertake.” * Prompted 
by Lord Lincoln to postpone abolition to the last session of the 
Parliament, Peel declined to adopt any course which was not manly 
and straightforward. ‘It would not be consistent with true fidelity 
to party attachments, with a true sense of personal honour... . to 
evade the conclusions of a man’s own delibeate judgment, and to 
tax his ingenuity for specious reasons for maintaining in debate some 
alternative of which in his conscience he did not approve.” ® 

The tenacity and promptness of Peel were again shown on the 
failure of Lord John Russell to form a Ministry. When called on 
by the Queen to withdraw his resignation, he does not defer action 
till he has consulted his friends. “The appearance of delay or in- 
decision on my part would increase the probability of failure.” He 
wished “to enter into conference with others, clothed with full 
authority.”* He acted now with exactly the same decision as when he 
became Prime Minister in 1834. 

The policy of 1846 is boldly sketched in the interesting instructions 
to the mover of the address—Lord Francis Egerton." We have freed 


(1) June 1845. Vol. iii., p. 221. (2) Aug. 3, 1845. 
(3) Vol. iii., p. 226. (4) Vol. iii., p. 230. (5) Memoir. Vol. ii., p. 167. 
(6) Memoir.’ Vol. ii., p. 249. (7) Vol. iii., p. 324. 
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raw materials wholly, or in part. I am now-ocoupied in taking a 
general view of all protecting duties. I would begin with cheap- 
ening clothing, before I cheapened food. I would ask the manu- 
facturers to set the example of parting with protection.” “I would 
make the reduction of protection to agriculture a part of this great 
scheme.” “I would settle the Corn Laws by immediate reduction 
and ultimate extinction of the duties.” 

Few sessions of Parliament, whether you look to the fate of men 
or of measures, have been so dramatic as that of 1846. It began a 
new life for England, as it ended the career of the greatest English- 
man of his time. It was a supreme triumph of courage, of will, of 
self-sacrifice, and of purity of tactics. 

In Villiers’ opinion no other Minister but Sir Robert Peel could 
have abolished the Corn Laws. Peel was rendering the greatest 
service of any Prime Minister to the economic and_ social future of 
his country. And, at the same time, he persistently declined to adopt 
stratagems by which Wellington and others wished, in Peel’s interest, 
to defeat the “combination of revenge.” He would tolerate no 
ambush, no out-maneuvring, no threats of dissolution. 

To strike down the man who dared most for the greatest of reforms 
became the common link of Whig ambition, of Irish disaffection, and - 
of Tory protectionism. The caucussing of the early weeks of May, 
to effect Peel’s destruction over the Irish Coercion Bill, has had no 
parallel till the spring of 1886. The part played by Mr. Chamber- 
lain in destroying a party majority in 1886, was played with more 
daring genius, and more reckless invective, by Disraeli forty years 
before. He it was who worked up Lord George Bentinck and the 
county members to barter principles for vengeance. He it was 
whose well-timed attack “let loose the long constrained passion ”’ 
of the enemies of Free Trade, and broke up the Party, slowly to mould 
it again into an instrument for his personal triumph, and for the 
extravagant’ Imperialism from which Peel always shrank. 

In a letter to Hardinge, Peel tells the story of his defeat. ‘There 
are no secrets ; we have fallen in the face of day, and with our front 
to the enemy. There was nothing I would not have done to insure 
the carrying of the measure.” Two hours after the Bill had passed 
the Lords, “ we were ejected from power; and by another coincidence 
as marvellous, on the day I had to announce in the House of 
Commons the dissolution of the Government, came the news of the 
Oregon settlement ”—arrived at on Peel’s own lines. 

It is interesting to note that, on retirement, Peel became not less 
but more of a Free Trader. His reply to Disraeli’s Protection 
motion in 1849, has been described by Bright as “ more powerful, and 
more to be admired, than any which has been delivered within the 
memory of man in this House.” In 1850, he again saved the Whig 
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Government from defeat. “I entertain no doubts, and shall do 
everything in my power to prevent the reversal of the commercial 
policy of 1841 to 1847, or the restoration of Protection in any shape, 
or on any pretence whatever.” 

Equally close to us of to-day, asa living and guiding principle, is 
the spirit in which Peel handled policy abroad and national defence. 
If a definition is wanted of a “Jingo,” it might be “the exact 
opposite of Sir Robert Peel.” 

The Indian chapters in these volumes are specially interesting. 
Peel was instinctively against the “forward policy.” The invasion 
of Afghanistan under Lord Auckland had been ill-advised. Peel 
is “ convinced of the folly of our advance beyond the Indus, and its 
ruinous consequences to the finances of India.”* 

The letters to and about Ellenborough display tact, firmness, and 
occasional touches of irony and humour. Ellenborough was erratic, 
measureless in ambition, often unwise, always tactless, always brilliantly 
dramatic. There was a dash of real genius, fevered by an Oriental 
imagination. He disgusted half India with the foolish pageant of 
the “‘ Gates of Somnauth.” * He talks of marching to the Dardanelles 
with eighteen months’ preparation. And he forestalled Lord 
Beaconsfield in suggesting the title of “ Empress of India.” * 

Peel’s cool judgment and broad sympathy were good correctives. 
Without a word to wound Ellenborough’s amour propre, he supports 
the bold disobedience of Nott and Pollock in fighting on and rescuing 
the British captives at Cabul. On the other hand, he assented with 
the utmost reluctance to the conquest of Scinde by Napier, “ the 
justice of our proceedings in the case of some of the Ameers is not 
clearly established.” * ‘“ What an unconscionable folly it was not to 
treat vanquished foes with every consideration. If those Ameers 
had—according to Lord Ellenborough’s proposal—been shipped off 
on their way to Mecca, there would have been one universal shout 
of indignation.” ® 

Every student of political history recalls the eloquent protest 
against provocative diplomacy in foreign affairs which struck the 
note of his great speech in the “‘ Don Pacifico ” debate. 

Still more suggestive for our-times is Peel’s uniform caution and 
restraint as to expenditure on armaments. He weighs and sifts 
impulsive demands of alarmists at home and abroad, and the facts 
and figures on which they are based. He instances Hardinge’s 
“ dissection ” of the claims of the Bombay Government,® showing that. 
instead of being worse they are better off by 8,000 men! He is 
always writing: ‘Nothing short of absolute and demonstrable 

(1) Vol. ii., p. 580. (2) Vol. ii., pp. 597, 600. (3) Vol. iii., p. 29. 


(4) Vol. iii., p. 7. (6) Vol. iii., p. 11, to Sir James Graham. 
(6) To Lord Stanley, Dec. 23, 1844. 
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necessity would warrant increase of the army. What is to become 
of the finance of the country, if, after all our recent victories and 
adjustments of troublesome questions, we cannot equalise expenditure 
and revenue?” In 1844, he writes: “ While I despair of reduction, 
I must hope we shall not be called upon for increase of the military 
forces,” * 

Again and again he parries the generals and the expansionists and 
the alarmists of his time with reasoning which holds for all time. 
We must, he argues, first see what we can spend, and we must 
remember “the effect of too sudden and marked and extensive 
preparations,” on the disposition of other Powers. He repeatedly 
condemns the unwisdom of those who clamour for extreme measures, 
and advertise our weak points to all the world.* 

Wellington retorts: “Our defenceless state is at this moment as 
well known in France as it is in this country, if not better. We 
shall do no good by shutting our eyes to the danger.” So, in the 
summer of 1845, he begs Peel to consider calmly this great subject, 
compared with which all other interests of the country are “ mere 
trifles,”’ and protests against the tone of cold common sense of Peel’s 
attitude in a recent debate. 

Peel replies: “1£ we are in a defenceless state, it is one thing to 
publicly confess it, and another to take practical measures... 
the more quietly and unostentatiously we can do that which is necessary, 
the more certainly shall we attain our object—-the augmenting of our 
relative strength and relative means of defence.” He wishes adequate 
and continuous preparations for the contingency of war. “ But there 
are limits to the extent of that preparation.”” What we want is “the 
quist'i increase of our relative strength, and the avoiding of provoca- 
tion” to others to increase their armaments. 

It would be interesting to form some estimate of what might have 
been saved to the army and navy if Lord George Hamilton, in 1889, 
and other Ministers in succeeding years, had acted on Peel’s lines _ 
instead of initiating the fatal rivalry of Naval and Imperial Defence 
Programmes, and all the rest of it. Is it not arguable enough that 
self-restraint and silent vigilance is a better display of national 
patriotism, and that national resources thus applied go farther both 
-as regards safety and as regards the evolution of national vigour and 
happiness P 

Mr. Parker may be heartily congratulated on what he has done. 
These volumes are of vital importance as a contribution to political 
history. For Peel represents, not a closed chapter, but the strongest 
and wisest of the forces still at work in the national life of England. 

Francis Ariston CHannine. 


(1) To Graham, Oct. 15, 1843. A2) Vol. ii., p. 197, to Stan'ey.- 
(3) To Wellington, Dec. 26, 1844. 













































THE DEBT AND THE DEFICIT. 


Arrention has already been drawn by the St. James’s Gazette to the 
desirability of obtaining from the National Debt Sinking Fund at 
least a portion of the money required for making up the deficit on 
the coming Budget; andI gladly avail myself of the opportunity 
afforded me in the Forrnicutty Review to defend this suggestion in 
somewhat more detail than is possible in the columns of an evening 


paper. 


What are the facts? We have reduced our National Debt from 
£886,672,037 in the year 1817 to £634,435,704 in 1898, a net 
amount of £252,236,333 in the eighty-one years, or an annual 
average of slightly over £3,000,000. 

If the burden had been spread equally over this period, we should 
have paid off in the last twenty-two years rather more than 
£66,000,000. Asa matter of fact, we have reduced the capital Debt 
since 1876 by £136,470,979, so that we have paid out of taxation 
about 70 millions sterling in’ excess of what might reasonably have 
been taken as our share. 

This discrepancy is due ‘to the different methods which have been 
in operation for creating a Sinking Fund to pay off capital. 

Between 1817 and 1830 Pitt’s Sinking Fund was the method 
employed, surplus income being supposed to be devoted to reduction 
of Debt; but the matter was complicated by the raising of Sinking 
Fund Loans. In the result a net diminution was effected of 
£29,488,072, showing an annual average of £2,268,313. 

Between 1830 and 1876 the net reduction amounted to £85,175,782, 
or an annual average of £1,851,647. This was accomplished partly 

‘by using actual surplus revenue for what has since been known as the 
Old Sinking Fund, and partly by an amended system of converting 
Funded Debt into terminable annuities, which represent a regular 
annual payment off capital as well as on account of interest. The 
Terminable Annuity Debt in 1830 consisted of £1,204,678 “ Long 
Annuities,” expiring in 1860, £585,740 Bank Annuities, expiring in 
1868, and £884,324 Life Annuities; a total amount of £2,674,742; 
by 1876, owing to the amended system established in 1830, the 

annuities had increased to £5,389,142. 

In 1876 Sir Stafford Northcote introducéd a new system, by which 
the annual charge for the Debt was made a fixed sum; the amount 
which this represented over and above interest, terminable annuities, 
and cost of management, being known as the New Sinking Fund, 
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and going in redemption of capital. By means of this New Sinking 
Fund, and the continued creation of Terminable Annuities, and the 
Old Sinking Fund, we have reduced the capital Debt, between 1876 
and 1898, by the afore-mentioned sum of £136,470,979, which repre=" 
sents an annual average of £6,203,226. 

In case the objection should be taken that these figures only show 
the net reductions of Debt, it may be added that during the whole 
period of eighty-one years there have been interim additions to the 
Funded and Unfunded Debt to the extent of £425,328,591, which 
bring the gross reduction up to £677,564,924. But we are only 
concerned with the Debt as it stood at the close of the great Conti- 
nental wars, and it is the net reductions that must be taken into 
consideration when we estimate what should be an equitable amount 
for the yearly diminution of the Debt in our present circumstances. 
As a matter of fact, the gross payments in the three different periods 
do not alter the weight of the argument. From 1817 to 1830 the 
additions to the Debt figured at £189,641,370, bringing the gross 
sum paid off up to £219,129,429—an annual average of £16,856,110. 
From 1830 to 1876 the additions were £111,137,637, making 
the gross amount paid off £196,313,419, and the annual average 
£4,267,683. From 1876 to 1898 debt was created amounting to 
£130,087,030, so that the gross reduction of debt was £266,958,009, 
showing a yearly average of £12,134,455, which compares with 
£7,041,404, the gross average for the fifty-nine years of the first two 
periods. And even then we have not set off the heavy payments for 
National Defence, which in recent times have been furnished out of 
current revenue year by year. 


It appears, therefore, that although, on taking an average over the 
whole period, it should be sufficient for us to-day to pay off about 
£3,000,000 of capital Debt every year, we are actually, on an average 
for the last twenty-two years, making a reduction of no less than 
£6,203,226, or more than double. As compared with the average of 
the years 1817-1876, it is an excess of 4} millions. And if, instead 
of striking an average for the period since 1876, we took the actual 
sums recently paid, the contrast would be even more startling. 

This, reduced to its simplest elements, is the case for a reconsidera- 
tion of our method of paying off debt, apart from any question of a 
deficit in the Budget. The taxpayer appears to have a clear griev- 
ance on this showing, in that he is called upon for more than three 
millions sterling a year above what he might justly be expected to 
contribute. And this, at a time when his income-tax already stands 
at eightpence in the pound, an impost which, in spite of all recent 
remissions, represents a very serious burden on the middle classes, and 
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especially upon all those who derive their income from work and not 
from invested capital. 

I may be permitted to emphasise the point that this question is 
essentially independent of the expected deficit, because—now that the 
readjustment of the charge for the Debt has been brought forward 
as a solution of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s problem—it has 
been foolishly stigmatised as “the device of a spendthrift.” The 
truth is, that the real spendthrift policy is our present system, which has 
been continued out of /aisser faire, because it might have caused a 
little trouble and misunderstanding to alter it, though the cireum- 
stances have radically changed since 1876. And this extravagance 
with the taxpayers’ money will become intolerable if we are at the 
same time to undergo increased taxation in one shape or another for 
war preparations. 

Have those critics who are so particular about desiring things to 
remain as they are—an attitude, by the way, assigned by Mr. Meredith 
once to the “ Conservative youth who the cream-bow] skimmed,” and 
somewhat oddly associated with the Radicalism of the Star—have they 
realised what the present process involves? The Manchester Guardian 
seems to think that the proposal to reduce the Sinking Fund must be 
made purely in the interest of the rich, since it happened to appear in 
w journal which circulates among the “ classes.”” But the consequences 
of a dwindling Debt, and Oonsols at a high premium, fall upon 
the middle class and the weekly-wages class (particularly in so far as 
it is incorporated in the trade unions), just as much in their degree as 
upon the wealthy, and even more heavily in proportion. The Savings 
Banks deficiency, which is due to the inability of these banks to earn 
from Government securities the interest they contract to pay to 
depositors, has to be made up out of the general revenue; and if that 
interest is reduced, as it ought to be, the reduction will represent so 
much loss to those persons, presumably not plutocrats, who resort to 
the Savings Banks, and who feel the effect of a lower interest precisely 
in proportion to the smallness of their capital. 


There is, however, a further reason why, since there is to be a deficit, 
the Chaneellor of the Exchequer should look in the direction of the 
Sinking Fund for some of the needful revenue. The present com- 
position of this Fund, so far as much the larger part is concerned, is 
not permanent. ‘The two channels by which the capital Debt is 
now being reduced (the Old Sinking Fund of surplus-revenue having 
since 1896 been suspended, and in the current year being likely to be 
nil), are the New Sinking Fund (say £1,500,000), and the Terminable 
Annuities, which account for over £5,000,000. So long as the latter 
amount is provided for the reduction of capital Debt from one channel 
alone we could surely release for ordinary expenditure the £1,500,000 
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of the New Sinking Fund. But it must also be remembered that the 
Terminable Annuities are literally annuities which are liable to 
terminate; and some of them will terminate very soon. And it may 
be suggested to the Chancellor of the Exchequer that the present 
time is most suitable for considering whether the situation which must 
naturally arise when the final term of these annuities arrives should 
not be anticipated in a manner which would be advantageous to 
all parties. 

The Terminable Annuities, which in 1830 stood at £2,674,742,-and 
in 1876 had increased to £5,389,142, in March 1898 amounted to 
£7,270,804. In 1860 the “Long Annuities,” dating from 1761, 
expired ; and in 1867 the Bank Annuity, which had run for forty- 
four years, expired also. But, with a view to hastening the reduction 
of the National Debt, it was the policy of Mr. Gladstone, when 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to continue the annual charge of these 
expiring annuities upon the public revenue instead of allowing the 
taxpayers to be relieved by their lapse. Between 1863 and 1867 
£35,000,000 of 3 per cent. stock held for Savings Banks, involving an 
annual interest of #£1,025,000, was cancelled and converted into 
terminable annuities of £2,420,836, expiring in 1885, this operation 
entailing upon the taxpayer an increased annual charge of £1,395,836. 

The same course was pursued by Mr. Gladstone in 1883, with the 
large amount of £6,061,246, expiring in 1885. Not only was 
£5,135,262 of this amount converted into an annuity of £684,622 for 
nineteen more years after 1885, but by cancelling £70,241,908 of 
stock held for Savings Banks and for the Court of Chancery, carrying 
an annual interest of £2,107,257, terminable annuities were created 
amounting to #£6,225,835 (since reduced, and now figuring at 
£5,143,214), expiring in 1901 and 1904. The immediate result was 
that in 1885, instead of the taxpayers being relieved altogether from 
paying £6,061,246 towards the annual charge of the Debt, they 
actually had to provide for a still larger contribution. This was Mr. 
Gladstone’s deliberate policy, adopted on account of the great con- 
venience of this mode of reducing the National Debt. 

But things have changed since then. While every other nation 
is increasing its Debt, and taking advantage of the opportunity for 
borrowing when money is cheap, Great Britain alone has effected 
enormous reductions; and our National Debt now stands lower than 
that of France or Russia. There would have to be some very urgent 
reason indeed if relief were, in these altered circumstances, to be 
denied us, should it become due in the ordinary course. 

From the following statement of the existing Terminable Annuities 
it will at once be seen that it is quite time for the heads of the 
Treasury to consider whether Mr. Gladstone’s policy is to be con- 
tinued in the coming century. 
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TERMINABLE ANNUITIES, Marcu 31, 1898. 





Description. Amovunr. ExptRine, 





New Annuities are each 


Annuities for life and terms of years . . | £1,288,774 | year rather in excess 
of those expiring. 


any & Bank Annuities . . ° . 2,199,844 1901-2 
nnuity . . ‘ . 35,121 1903 
Converted snachites (1885) . ° ° 684,022 1904 
Chancery Funds Annuity . 3 2,943,370 1904 
Red Sea and Ind. Tel. Co. Annuity . , 36,000 1908 
Trustee Savings Banks Deficiency Annuity 83,673 1908 


Total . . .1| £7,270,804 

















Here the overwhelming proportion of £5,862,357 represents annui- 
ties expiring in the course of the next four years. Out of this amount, 
in the year ending March 31st, 1898, no less than £4,959,397 was for 
replacement of capital. 

After 1904, in fact, the charge for terminable annuities, should 
the Government not renew those which expire, will be reduced to 
barely a million and a-half; and the amount applicable to reduction 
of capital Debt will be less than a million, instead of the five millions 
and over which we are now paying off by means of the existing 
annuities. Unless the present fixed charge for the Debt (£25,000,000 
a year) is reduced, this would mean, taking into consideration the 
reduction of interest to 24 per cent. in 1903, that we should have a 
New Sinking Fund of eight or nine millions! 

It is inconceivable that any such result is contemplated. But it is 
surely just as inconceivable that these expiring annuities, amounting 
to £2,199,844 in 1901-2, and to £3,627,392 in 1904, should be 
bodily renewed after Mr. Gladstone’s fashion, when the reason for his 
action has disappeared, and the rapidity of the diminution of the Debt 
is causing positive inconvenience both to the investor, to the taxpayer, 
and to the national finances. The proper course to take is, I should 
submit, to convert these expiring annuities at once into smaller ones 
for a longer period. The result would be that a more reasonable 
amount would be paid off each year. There can be no serious obstacle; 
and the conversion of these large annuities into smaller ones of about 
half the value, or less, would give Sir Michael Hicks-Beach an oppor- 
tunity for lowering the fixed charge on the Debt. If this were revised 
in the coming financial year, and put at £22,000,000 or £21,000,000, 
three or four millions of revenue would at once be released for the 
purposes of the Budget. 

Such a change would be quite in accordance with precedent. In 
1876 the annual charge was made for the first time a fixed sum, to 
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be raised in three years to £28,000,000. In 1882 it was decided that 
the charge should be £28,920,000 for four years, and £28,120,000 
afterwards. In 1885 it was reduced to £28,036,917. In 1888 it 
was further reduced to £26,000,000, and in 1890 still further to 
£25,000,000, where it now stands. In the natural course of things, 
the moment has arrived for another reduction. 

There is nothing revolutionary, I may add, in the suggestion for 
suspending the New Sinking Fund. This was done in 1886 and in 
1887 ; and in the former year the payment of so much of the termin- 
able annuities as represented replacement of capital (£4,672,978) was 
suspended also, The reason was the expenditure on war preparations 
in connection with the condition of Egypt. The Old Sinking Fund has 
just been suspended, in 1897 (£4,259,472), and in 1898 (£2,473,216). 
To judge by the comments of certain financial purists, it might be 
supposed that if the idea of suspending the New Sinking Fund were 
entertained this year, when a deficit is in prospect on account of 
further exceptional preparations for National Defence in a time of 
“ precarious peace,” a most serious blow would be struck at our national 
credit, and a grievous injury done to our fiscal position. There is 
obviously no authority in recent history for such a view. 

The conclusion, then, is that either by suspending the New Sinking 
Fund or by converting Terminable Annuities, or by both methods, 
and thus reducing the amount paid out of revenue as the charge on 
the Debt, the Chancellor of the Exchequer would this year not only 
relieve the taxpayer of an unjust burden, but would obtain a substan- 
tial sum towards his deficit, and would also accomplish a piece of fiscal 
reform which must in any case be undertaken in the course of the next 
few years. 


The only argument which really requires to be noticed against 
altering the existing provisions for paying off Debt is that used by 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach himself in previous years. This is that the 
Sinking Fund, as now constituted, provides a reserve in case of war, 
by which, if we suspended the reduction of the Debt altogether, we 
could at once put our hands on six or seven millions a year to serve as 
interest on a new loan of £250,000,000 without extra taxation. 

It seems to me that there is more shadow than substance if this 
assertion. In any case, if we merely reduced the amount to five 
millions, we should still have so much reserve. What has already been 
shown, however, concerning the temporary character of this alleged 
War Fund, so far as the Terminable Annuities are affected, considerably 
detracts from its value, unless we are to take it for granted that the 
expiring annuities will be renewed wholesale, purely for this object ; 
and in that case it would be a mere sophism to contend that there was 
no extra taxation. Moreover, if new taxes are to be imposed this 
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year in order to avoid tampering with this sacred reserve, the gain is 
not very obvious. Some of us would prefer to put off the evil day of 
additional taxation until the much threatened war arrives, when we 
shall be resigned to endure it. But the more the non-permanent 
nature of the present excessive provision for reduction of eapital Debt 
is realised the less weight will be attached to this argument from its 
value asa reserve. The Sinking Fund is not really the national War 
Fund, and never was intended to be. Our reserve exists, not in any 
one charge on the revenue, but in the wealth of the country, as shown 
in the prosperous revenue returns. Revenue will be raised to the 
extent required this year, whatever may be the amount set aside for 
Sinking Fund. It is a fallacy to say that our credit as a nation 
depends on our exhibition of a rapidly dwindling National Debt. 
Our credit, so far as it is concerned with the redemption of the 
National Debt (which is an indication of our national character), is 
due to the wealth which has made so large a reduction possible, and 
which will enable us to provide for the payment of interest on fresh 
liabilities as readily as for wiping out the capital of the debt incurred 
by our forefathers. 

If the Treasury sets any importance by this argument for ear- 
marking a particular portion of the revenue as a security for interest on 
a new war loan, it would be much more satisfactory were this reserve 
represented by some charge of a more permanent character than the 
Sinking Fund, as at present constituted. Convert the existing annui- 
ties ; arrange that this method of paying off capital Debt shall be the 
only one, and that the “ Old” and “ New” Sinking Funds shall be 
abolished ; provide in that way for a regular allotment of three or 
four millions of revenue for the reduction of capital, and content 
yourselves for the rest with paying the annual interest,—and you 
will then have your War Fund, on which you can rely, whether the 
threatened conflict arises two or five or ten years hence; and you can 
reduce taxation or use existing revenue for reproductive purposes 
accordingly. Nevertheless, in reality it may be doubted whether 
anything of the sort is of value, compared with the one vital asset of 
national prosperity. A War Fund of accumulated cash would be 
different; but if we must in any case depend on credit, it is simplest 
to recognise that the basis of our credit is the whole body of our 
resources. 

There is a further objection to this attempt at stereotyping the 
Sinking Fund under the name of a hypothetical reserve, in that a 
very good case may be made out for stopping all reduction of the 
Debt so long as it stands at a premium. There are, no doubt, critics 
who insist that the National Debt is an ordinary liability which must 
be paid off by the debtor as soon as ever he can. But this mode of 
reasoning quickly lands you in absurdities. The creditors in this 
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instance are investors, who do not want their capital back, as is clear 
from the fact that holders of Consols, which are redeemable at par in 
1923, allow them to stand at the present inflated price. Moreover, it 
is distinctly “bad business” to be paying this premium. The 
Government are in the position of a trustee for the nation, and ought 
to act as a prudent business man would in regard to his own private 
affairs. For every £100 of Consols that we pay off now we have to 
pay an extra £10, although we can pay off as many hundreds as we 
like in 1923 without any premium at all. So far, therefore, as reduc- 
tion of capital liabilities is concerned, we should do better by keeping 
the money in our pocket until the price falls than by taxing ourselves 
in order to make a present to people who can afford to compete for 
the pleasure of holding Government securities. 

What is to happen when at some future time our National Debt is 
extinguished? It may seem premature to raise such a question; but 
it is the greater problem which really underlies the worst anomalies 
at present connected with the price of Consols. It cannot be ignored, 
however, that though the technical ‘‘ National’? Debt has been so 
enormously reduced, our Imperial liabilities are in many ways 
extending. Our Indian Public Debt now amounts to upwards of 
£230,000,000. The rest of our Colonial Debt has increased very 
rapidly during this century, till it now stands at about £340,000,000. 
And our Municipal Debt, which in 1877 was £106,045,465, is now 
£252,135,574. It is probable that a more Imperial view will gradu- 
ally be taken of these British liabilities, and that the guarantee of 
the Empire will be spread over a larger area than that with which 
our “ National” Debt is at present identified. 

Hvuexu CutsHoim, 
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Il].—Tue Great Jucaiine or 1830. 


“ Ouar_es X. must take care of this child’s crown,” said Louis X VIII. 
on his death-bed, as he laid his hand on the head of the little Duc de 
Bordeaux. The foreboding implied in this warning was not ‘elt by 
the old King alone; it was partly shared by public opinion, not 
only in France, but abroad. To judge by the case of the Comte 
d’Artois, it seemed impossible that Charles X. could keep his crown, 
even if he succeeded in governing for a little while; but, as it hap- 
pened, the prophets of evil were wrong. They were not mistaken in 
the King; his very ordinary character was supplemented by a very 
ordinary intellect. They were mistaken in the nation. They had 
forgotten the happy results of the preceding reign. It is not always 
the sower who reaps; Charles X. was to reap what Louis XVIII. 
had sown. They had also forgotten that the new sovereign had 
some advantages which his brother had not, advantages to which 
France is peculiarly sensitive. He was amiable, he was cheerful, his 
manner was a happy mixture of personal charm and kingly majesty. 
He was never at a loss for the apt or witty word which is a sure pass- 
port to popular favour. In spite of his age, he had preserved the 
light build and the activity of youth, and when he showed himself 
on horseback at the head of his troops, surrounded by a staff no less 
brilliant than himself, Charles X. was greeted with enthusiastic 
acclamations. He had longed for them, and he was immensely 
pleased when they came. His brief day of popularity in 1814 had 
left behind it an inextinguishably delightful memory ; but his thirst 
for admiration was honest, and it served the interests of the country. 
It would give the French people a hold on their King, and enable 
them to undo the effects of his terrible obstinacy. 

That obstinacy was engaged from 1824 to 1828 in supporting 
the Villéle Ministry, which Ministry he abandoned when he per- 
ceived that it was endangering his popularity, and accepted Mar- 
tignac, a Liberal. And then he found himself so popular that he 
thought he could do anything he pleased; so he realised his long- 
cherished desire. of entrusting power to his favourite Polignac. We 
shall see how the insurrection provoked by that Minister became a 
revolution. 

The laws proposed by the Villéle Ministry, after the accession of 
Charles X., would have been quite enough to weaken a régime with 
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a less inviolate and venerable principle behind it. Under the in- 
creasing pressure of the ultras, the Cabinet proposed, first, the ridicu- 
lous law of sacrilege, by which special penalties were instituted for 
robberies committed in churches. (That law was obviously based on 
the doctrine of the Real Presence, and thus dogma was introduced 
into legislation.) Then came the law opening a credit of a thousand 
millions of francs to indemnify the emigrés ; it was a wise measure in 
itself, and as it in a manner sanctioned the confiscations of the 
revolution, it was calculated to reassure the holders of so-called 
‘* national property” ; but the public discussion of it also helped to 
revive all the old passions and grievances of the past. Lastly, there 
was the “Droit d’Ainesse,” which decreed that the eldest son of 
wealthy families should have the advantage if the testator had 
expressed no wish to the contrary. In the existing state of things, 
seeing that the nation had a passion for equal inheritance as established 
by the Revolution, such a law came like a blow in its face. 

But all these measures, even the consecration of the King in the 
cathedral at Rheims, the superannuated title of Dauphin bestowed 
upon the Duc d’Angouléme, and other little anachronisms of the 
kind, were not enough to turn the nation’s discontent into downright 
hostility against the throne. True, the nation was more or less re- 
assured by seeing the magistrature, the Institut, and, above all, the 
Chamber of Peers—that hereditary and aristocratic power—consti- 
tuting themselves the defenders of moderation and a wise Liberalism. 
The Upper Chamber had already mitigated some of the strong 
measures voted by the Deputies when it forced the Cabinet to with- 
draw a Draconian law destined to sweep clean, not to say annihilate, 
the press. That evening Paris was illuminated amid cries of “ Vive 
le Roi! Vivent les Pairs!” 

The censure of the press was restored by way of retaliation for 
this failure (June, 1827); but it was well known that the Duc 
d’Angouléme, the heir to the throne, who at this time took part with 
his father in the Ministerial councils, had plainly declared himself 
against the measure. It was not forgotten that after his accession 
Charles X. had, by his own authority, suppressed this very law passed 
by Villéle in the latter months of Louis XVIII.’s reign. So it was 
to the Minister, and not to the King, that the grudge was owing. 
The dissolution of the National Guard had been for the Parisian 
bourgeoisie (of which it was almost entirely composed) a still severer 
blow. On the 29th of April the King reviewed the National Guard 
on horseback in the Champ de Mars, when he was received with 
mingled cries of “ Vive le Roi! A bas Villéle!” The next day 
this outburst of political emotion was punished with an order for 
dissolution. 

Nevertheless, when in the autumn of the same year Charles X. 
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visited the camp at Saint Omer, and made a tour of the principal 
towns in the North of France, he was greeted with enthusiastic 
loyalty. Shortly afterwards news arrived of the glorious battle of 
Navarino, which gave Greece her independence, and threw new 
splendour on our Navy. Villéle now thought that the time had 
come to steady his tottering power. He obtained an order from the 
King for the dissolution of the Chamber of Deputies and the creation 
of no less than seventy-six peers. This last measure was designed to 
modify the majority in the Upper Chamber. 

What happened then is noteworthy. Nothing could better show 
the amazing and rapid progress of monarchical stability since the 
death of Louis XVIII. ; it went hand in hand with the development 
of a political sense in the electoral body. Villéle brought a lively 
pressure to bear on the electors; administrative centralisation gave 
him the means and he had no scruples in using them. In spite of 
that, the Ministry obtained only 170 seats; the Extreme Right, 70 ; 
and the Left, 180. On the other hand, it was felt that the new peers, 
some of whom had been rather unhappily chosen, so far from exercis- 
ing any influence on their colleagues, were influenced by them in the 
most wholesome manner, and were changed by contact with that 
chastened and moderate milieu. At Paris something very like a 
revolt broke out, and professional agitators suddenly appeared on the 
scene. They had always been there, but now it seemed that they 
had lost much of their determination and self-confidence. The revolt 
was easily suppressed. At last an obscure pamphleteer, called 
Cauchois-Lemaire, published an appeal to the Duc d’Orleans, in 
which he adjured this Prince to form some sort of government in 
place of the Bourbon régime; he only succeeded in raising an explo- 

ion of indignant protestation felt by all parties. Thus, after three 
years and a-half (September, 1824, to December, 1827) of a policy 
lisapproved by the majority, the nation showed no sign of dis- 
affection to the throne. Nothing but a slight coolness in the attitude 
of the crowd when in the presence of its Sovereign—and this chiefly 
in Paris. But it was quite enough to grieve the monarch. It made 
him inclined to refuse his support to the proposals of Villéle ; Villéle, 
who clung to power in a very undignified fashion, to keep himself in 
office would have thought nothing of another dissolution of the 
Chamber ; instead of that he had to resign, having remained seven 
years in office. 

In January, 1828, M. de Martignac became Prime Minister. In 
MM. Roy, Portalis and La Ferronays (Minister of Foreign Affairs), 
he found distinguished collaborators. He himself was a man of great 
merit. His good sense, his integrity, his clear intellect, were helped 
by his fascinating personality. There was an irresistible charm both 
in the things he said and in the manner of the saying. Up to that 
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time almost unknown, he soon made his individuality felt in the Par- 
liament and the country, and he succeeded in holding office for 
\ eighteen months. Such a career seemed most unlikely at the beginning 

' of his Ministry, which bid fair to bea very ephemeral one. It has been 
said that M. de Martignac was even less known to his King than to 
his colleagues, and that the King was mistaken when he chose him on 
account of his opinions. This is the less likely seeing that Martignac 
was hardly in office before he easily obtained the King’s consent to 
measures which plainly showed how far the Cabinet had changed its 
point of view. M. Guizot and M. Cousin were allowed to begin 
again their lectures at the Sorbonne. Villemain and Chateaubriand 
recovered their salaries which had been withdrawn. Moderate instruc- 
tions were issued to all functionaries; seventeen Prefects were dis- 
missed, others suspended; finally, Parliament was presented with a 
Liberal law in favour of the Press. 

Still more amazing was the religious policy of the Cabinet. First 

, roughly handled by the Revolution, then severely restricted by Napo- 

leon, religion had been reduced to the level of a public institution, 
like the Board of Works or the Post Office. A reaction in its favour 
could not fail to arise ; it arose about 1848, and it might have arisen 
any time after 1815 but for the disastrous alliance, by which “the 
throne and the altar” managed to compromise each other. Clergy 
and noblesse, victims alike of the Revolution, joined together in 
mutual adulation and support. The religious orders, at any rate the 
more active and powerful of them, worked hard to repair their fortunes. 
The experiment was enough to make Voltaire turn in his grave. Itso 
happened that an anti-religious tendency set in, and it grew. The 
extraordinary indiscretions of the other side helped to strengthen it ; 
notably the interference of the Congrégation in political matters. 
The most absurd fictions have been invented on this subject, there 
being no limit to the credulity of the public. But if no historian can 
take these exaggerations seriously, neither can he accept the dis- 
claimers of the interested party. The truth being that the clergy 
and the Jesuits interfered enormously, and their pretensions were at 
times intolerable. 

What seem$ to have roused to the utmost the national discontent 
was the part that the King took in the religious ceremonies. 
Louis XVIII. had been more or less sceptical, not to say Voltairian, 
in his views; Charles X. saw fit to follow the processions from one 
end of his capital to the other, and Villéle admits, in his Mémoires, 
that the Parisians were much pained by this spectacle of their Sove- 
reign “ walking in humility behind the priests.” What was odd, 
this quarrel was with the priests rather than the King. The unpopu- 
larity of the Jesuits became such that the name of Jesuit served as a 
handy weapon of abuse among the lowest classes and even the bour- 
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geoisie. An enraged man could fling no more opprobrious epithet at 
his neighbour. 

Curious to relate, the same hand that so devoutly held the sacred 
candle signed, at the proposal of Martignac, and without very many 
scruples of its own, the famous Ordinances of 1828. They were coun- 
tersigned, it is true, by a Liberal prelate, Monseigneur Feutrier, 
Bishop of Beauvais, who had then become Minister of Ecclesiastical 
Affairs in the place of Monseigneur Frayssinous. The Ordinances of 
the 16th of June, 1828, aimed at regulating the small seminaries, 
institutions where, in every diocese, the young men destined for the 
priesthood were prepared for their office. Seven of those small 
seminaries had passed into the hands of the Jesuits, whose order had 
formerly been suppressed in France and had not been re-established 
by law. Their position was therefore illegal. The Ordinances placed 
the seminaries under the control of the University, and provided that 
the directors and professors were not to be attached to “any un- 
authorised Congregation.” This amounted to the exclusion of the 
Jesuits, and the measure was immensely applauded. But the Bishops, 
who were nearly all anti-Liberals, united to oppose it; they refused 
to submit to the Ordinances. The Government very cleverly obtained 
a brief from the Pope requiring them to do so. Charles X. does 
not seem to have hesitated as to his duty on this occasion; when the 
Cardinal of Clermont-Tonnerre persisted in his opposition—holding 
by the motto of his house, “ Etiam st omnes, ego non” —the King 
forbade him to appear in his presence. 

Not long after, on the 17th of August (1828), by virtue of an 
agreement concluded in London a month before, 14,000 men 
embarked at Toulon for Greece. They soon took Patras and occu- 
pied the whole of the Morea. The expedition was accompanied by 
a scientific commission, which had the honour of being the first to 
ransack the spoils of Olympia. France was thus still more deeply 
pledged to the work of Greek emancipation. In her foreign as in 
her home policy, she showed herself, officially speaking, Liberal. 
The King soon reaped the advantage of his attitude. While 
the Duchesse de Berry, on her way through Vendée, Bordelais, 
and the departments of the South, met with the most flattering re- 
ception, Charles X. and the Duc d’Angouléme also made their 
progress through the East of France. Liberal Alsace gave the 
King a triumphal welcome; the journey was one unbroken ovation, 
and in every town the Deputies of the Left took a warm part in the 
demonstrations. One of their number could declare, amid the 
plaudits of the Chamber, that “henceforth the Bourbon Govern- 
ment was incontestable and that revolution was no longer possible.” 

At the opening of the next Session (January, 1829) the Speech 
from the Throne proved to be a masterpiece of discretion and pro- 
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priety. From the list of three candidates, presented to him by the 
Deputies, the King again nominated as their President Royer-Collard, 
the doctrinaire who was the incarnation of fidelity to the Charter. 
Finally, the Ministry proposed the law so long demanded, which was 
to organise the Communal and Departmental Councils. Under the 
Empire these Councils were only composed of members nominated 
by the Government, and this belated form of legislation was still 
flourishing. By Martignac’s programme the Councils were to be 
elective, only reserving to the King the nomination of the Mayors. 
No more honest and decisive measure had yet been passed in the 
course of democratic progress. At first the Liberals applauded the 
benevolent action of the Government; but, inconceivable as it may 
seem, this feeling was not of long duration. In the Chamber of 
1829 parties were more split up than they had ever been before; 
they had no leaders, and consequently no discipline. . A mischievous 
and violent press, that mistook intransigeance for strength and carping 
for cleverness, picked holes in every clause of the proposed measure, 
and did its work so thoroughly that failure seemed certain, and the 
bill had to be withdrawn. Again, as in the time of Louis XVIIL., 
it was the Government that did its duty and the parties that failed 
in theirs. History, at least, has avenged Martignac. All the great 
Liberals—Guizot, Duvergier de Hauranne, even Dupin and Odilon- 
Barrot—have acknowledged in their Mémoires that they were colla- 
borators in a tremendous blunder. 

The failure was not so much the failure of a bill as the failure 
of a policy; the King, if he had stood resolutely by his Ministers, 
could have given them the time and the means to recover their 
position ; but he never dreamt of such a thing. If, in the most un- 
expected manner, he had grown a little wiser in the exercise of 
supreme power, he could not rise to the idea of equilibrium which 
had inspired his brother; he could not acquire a sense of policy 
which was notin him. He only understood one thing—that Martignac 
and his colleagues had no majority in the Chamber, and that hence- 
forth he, Charles, could use his popularity with the country to summon 
his favourite to his side. 

The Prince de Polignac was loyal and disinterested enough, but 
he suffered from a prodigious lack of intelligence; he had, how- 
ever, while Ambassador in London, won a great deal of sympathy, 
notably that of Wellington. It was partly at Polignac’s sug- 
gestion that the pernicious Droit d’Ainesse had been proposed. 
Observing the considerable réle played by the territorial aristocracy 
in England, he had innocently imagined that nothing would be easier 
than to have the same sort of thing in France. His naiveté was 
the more formidable by reason of the mysticism in which he was 
steeped. He believed himself to be inspired by Heaven in direct 
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answer to prayer. Noman in France was more unpopular than he. 
His very recent profession of attachment to the Charter could not 
undo the fact that, in 1815, he had refused to support it. Moreover, 
as everybody was aware of the affection which Charles X. felt for 
him, the press had long ago prophesied the formation of a Polignae 
Ministry, which it represented as an inevitable Coup d’ Etat, a direct 
attempt on public liberty. 

The Ministry was formed in August, 1829, and everybody looked 
out for the prophesied Coup d’Etat. None came; and for the best 
of reasons. The change of Government had been made in a 
remarkable manner ; there never was such an incoherent jumble of 
proper names. Cheek by jowl with Polignac sat La Bourdonnaye, 
the typical émigré, conspicuous by his violence, and General de 
Bourmont, who had been accused of having abandoned his divi- 
sion on the very morning of Waterloo to join Louis XVIII. at 
Gand. But, on the other hand, Baron de Haussez, a Moderate, had 
been chosen for the Navy on the refusal of Admiral de Rigny, an 
advanced Liberal; portfolios had been given with magnificent im- 
partiality to Chabrol and Courvoisier, who belonged, respectively, to the 
Right and Left Centres. Finally, when La Bourdonnaye retired, 
Guernon-Ranville, who was known to be equally attached to the King 
and to the Charter, entered the Ministry. It was only a year later 
that Chabrol and Courvoisier were replaced by certain eraltés. The 
presence of such men was a certain pledge that nothing would be 
done contrary to the Charter; and, indeed, Polignac meditated no 
illicit adventure of the kind. In a beatitude of self-satisfaction he 
imagined that, on the contrary, he had united these discordant ele- 
ments very skilfully; and he dreamed, moreover, of accomplishing 
great things abroad. In fact the situation was unique. After the 
Treaty of Andrianople, signed on the 14th of September (1829), the 
alliance of France was simultaneously solicited by Russia and by 
England, then in agreement with Austria. We were in a position 
to choose, with the certainty that on either side we had an equal 
chance of a speedy amendment of the treaties of 1815. The taking 
of Algiers somewhat strained our relations with England ; so it was 
towards Russia that our policy had to incline. To do Polignac 
justice he felt this, and prepared to act accordingly. As for the 
King, in the joy of possessing a Ministry after his own heart, he 
asked nothing but that it might last, and he was ready, if necessary, 
to sacrifice the ideas if he could only keep the men of his choice. 

But the nation could not be expected to know these things. During 
the end of 1829, and the beginning of 1830, the great topic in the 
journals, and the groups of the Right and Left, was the Coup d’ Etat,and 
the various ways in which it might be accomplished. Nobody talked 
about anything else. If the result had not been so serious there 
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would have been some humour in the spectacle of a nation obstinately 
crediting its Government with all manner of dangerous projects, which 
had never entered into its head, and in a measure foisting them on it 
whether it would or no. Having made up their minds that the 
Deputies would not be convoked, that the Budget would not be carried, 
and that taxes would be levied by a simple Ordinance (an illegal 
measure, if it came to that) the Liberals went about excitedly forming 
leagues in the provinces, and generally organising themselves all over 
the country with a view to resisting the taxes thus scandalously 
imposed. But the Chambers were convoked in the most regular 
manner, to the surprise of everybody who was looking out for the 
famous Coup d’ Etat. 

Now two lines of conduct were open to the Opposition: Either to 
wait for the proposals of the Ministry and reject them one by one, or 
refuse to support them absolutely and a priori by inserting a clause 
to this effect in the answer to the Speech from the Throne. A more 
experienced party would have adopted the former course without 
hesitation ; the Left adopted the latter. It was the honester and the 
clearer course, but it had this disadvantage, that it precipitated the con- 
flict, and caused the King to be mixed up in it. Otherwise the Address 
was couched in the most respectful language, and was very well drawn 
up. But it positively insisted on a change of Ministry. 

Charles X., whose Speech from the Throne had been unnecessarily 
irritating in its tone, at once took up the challenge. He hada certain 
militant temperament that even age had not subdued. The very next 
morning he announced to his Ministers his resolution to prorogue the 
Chambers till the Ist of September; it was now the 17th of March 
(1830). The dissolution of the Chamber seemed inevitable ; although 
the Ministers were by no means agreed upon that point, the King was 
determined, and the dispute became more and more his private quarrel. 
Thus it was at the Court and in the neighbourhood of the Palace that 
anxiety was most intense. The frequenters of the Tuileries felt a 
lively alarm ; so did the Ministers, strangely enough. The majority 
of them had no illusions on the subject, and several remained at their 
posts as a point of honour. But there were many Deputies and officials, 
especially in the provinces, who by no means shared these appre- 
hensions. Fear grew fainter as it reached the lower ranks of society, 
the great body of the people remaining cool and tranquil. 

The watchword of the Liberals was re-election of the 221 Deputies 
who had voted for the Address. The elections took place on the 23rd 
of June, and the 4th and 5th of July, and their result was decisive : 
270 of the Opposition to 145 Ministerials. In many towns the 
results hostile to the Cabinet were proclaimed amid cries of “ Vive /e 
Roi!” and even M. Guizot wrote that in that Chamber of 425 
members there were not 50 who desired a change of dynasty. 
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It was certainly not for want of hearing about the English 
Revolution of 1688. Writers of the Opposition had been harping on 
this theme since 1820, but without any great success. It had been 
taken up with frenzy by a young man, hitherto unknown, whom it is 
well to mention here, because of the tremendous part he was suddenly 
about to play. That young man was Thiers. Born at Marseilles 
in 1797, Thiers came to Paris with his friend Mignet in 1821, and 
was not long in making a place for himself in the ranks of Liberal 
journalism. All that time he possessed all the lightness of the 
typical Frenchman, without his generosity. An enormous facility for 
assimilating the most various subjects, a factitious but extremely 
seductive personality were the instruments of his egoistic vanity and 
boundless ambition. That ambition aimed at nothing less than the 
Government ; to be Minister seems to have been his earliest dream. He 
was aware that the Restoration offered him no chance of realising it 
except in very remote contingencies. His constant attitude towards 
that régime was one of jealous hatred, which made him desire to see it 
overthrown, and help it to its downfall. Therefore he lost no oppor- 
tunity of reviving the memory of 1688. It is a long-standing belief 
that this memory so perseveringly evoked was a factor in the Revolution 
of 1830. The belief was natural, events turning out as they did. But 
a deeper study of the national psychology at that time does away with 
this idea. The date 1688 meant nothing to the people; they knew 
nothing about English history ; they only understood one thing : that 
there was to be a new revolution, in which they were not in the least 
interested. As for the bourgeoisie, no encouragement could have 
induced it to attempt a 1688 on its own account ; therefore, there was a 
tendency to represent such an eventuality as ominous, and to express 
a@ pious hope that the Royal policy would not make it necessary ; with 
the result that a French 1688 became a more terrifying thing than its 
advocates meant it to be. One thing is certain: under the Martignac 
Ministry, and in the face of the unmistakable proofs of the nation’s 
growing loyalism, Thiers at last lost heart. Disgusted with an insig- 
nificant part in a hopeless struggle, he had asked and obtained leave 
to accompany an officer bound for the tour of the world on scientific 
service. He was on the point of starting when the rise of the Polignac 
Ministry changed his determination. The desired horizon was open 
to him. Only a little way, however. Up to the 29th of July he was 
sceptical as to the change of dynasty, in spite of Ordinances and revolt. 

It was on the 26th of July that the famous Ordinances, signed the 
day before,appeared in the Moniteur, causing a fall on the Bouiseof from 
three to four francs. To tell the truth, they hardly constituted a Coup 
d’ Etat ; no state of siege was proclaimed, nobody was arrested, and no 
troops were called out to support the evil designs of the Government. 
The first of the Ordinances suppressed the liberty of the press, and to 
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that measure, pernicious as it was, people were more or less accustomed. 
It was the same with the dissolution of the Chamber, proclaimed by 
the second Crdinance, which at the same time convoked the electors 
for the month of September, thus implying that at any rate there was 
no idea of dispensing with their support. The third Ordinance was 
more serious, for it completely modified the electoral law ; still it is to 
be noted that it restored most of the regulations of 1814 relating to 
the composition of the Chamber, regulations that had been afterwards 
modified in a larger and more liberal sense. The fourth merely recalled 
the majority of the members who had been removed from the Council 
of State for the last two years. 

The Ordinances were inspired by a fatuous policy; they were 
illegal, if not in the letter, at any rate in the spirit; but it is 
difficult to construe them into treason or even attempt against the 
country. The same evening, whilst a harmless ebullition of popular 
feeling was going on in the street, Casimir-Périer and General 
Sebastiani, together with some other Deputies, examined the situation, 
and formally expressed their opinion that one ought to abide by the 
letter of the law. At the same moment, Thiers was holding forth in 
the office of the Constitutionel, and drawing up a protest exhorting 
the newly-elected Chamber to take no notice of the Ordinances, but 
to meet on the 3rd of August as if nothing had happened. The 
whole of the next day (27th of July) passed without bringing about 
any change. Printers, touched in their material interests by the 
suppression of several newspapers, and students, always enamoured 
of desperate solutions, went about stirring up the mob. Three 
meetings were held in the afternoon and evening. The Deputies, 
together with some sections of the electors, thought of nothing 
but organising Ja résistance légale; there was some talk of refusing 
to pay a tax, as the very utmost that could be dared; there was 
also some idea of reorganising the old National Guard, which, 
though badly disarmed, could still muster, it was said, nearly 30,000 
muskets. Those who made this proposal looked to the National Guard 
as a defence against a possible insurrection rather than as a weapon of 
offence against the Government. The Ministers resolved to proclaim 
a state of siege, while showing a conceited security before the King, 
who was all the time at St. Cloud, quietly resting. 

On the morning of the 28th the professional agitators made their 
appearance. It was just three days since the Ordinances had been 
signed, two days since they had been published; and in spite of 
Thiers’ zeal, the throne had not yet been threatened. That morning, 
in their walks abroad, the mob—up till then having contented itself 
with raising one barricade and smashing a few lamp-posts—the un- 
employed artisans, enthusiastic students, Republicans, and old “ Car- 
bonari,” and everybody, in short, who had private reasons for desiring 
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a crisis, noticed that no resistance was prepared; therefore they fore- 
saw a glorious opportunity for revolt, and their hopes were kindled. 
They organised themselves during the night, and at dawn began the 
campaign. The Hétel de Ville was guarded by sixteen men, all 
told. They took possession of it. An unknown hand hoisted an 
enormous tricolour flag on the towers of Notre Dame ; it was pointed 
out by the people below with more surprise than enthusiasm. In the 
presence of the Deputies reassembled at the house of one of their 
number, General Sebastiani exclaimed that “he, for his part, would 
never know any national standard but the white standard.” In the 
mouth of a representative of the Advanced Left such language was 
significant. The prevailing opinion in Parliamentary circles was that 
the King should be induced to withdraw the Ordinances and change 
the Ministry. Marshal Marmont, Commander of the Forces, wrote as 
much to the King. Charles X., still at St. Cloud, and still lulled 
into a sense of security, vouchsafed no answer but “ Wait till to- 
morrow.” It had been a bad day; the ill-disciplined soldiers had 
deserted in great numbers; the Royal Guard was disheartened. The 
city, however, remained undecided; the people were still apathetic, 
and the bourgeoisie anxious. 

It was at three o'clock on the 29th that Charles X. signed the 
retractation of the Ordinances, and confided to the Duc de Mortemart 
(on account of his Liberalism, it would seem) the task of forming a 
Cabinet, with Casimir-Périer and General Gérard. It was con- 
sequently a Cabinet of the Left. After a violent altercation with some 
of the Peers, Polignac had resolved to go to St. Cloud and acquaint 
the King with the gravity of events. As it happened, Charles X. 
had been sufficiently posted up by other people ; but he had obstinately 
refused to see the danger. When MM. de Vitrolles, de Sémonville, and 
d’Argout arrived at Paris with the news, the Deputies of the Left 
(who assembled several times a day, either at M. Lafitte’s or at the 
house of some other of their colleagues) received it with immense 
satisfaction. ‘The majority,” says Vaulabelle, “did not hesitate 
to find these concessions sufficient ; some even went so far as to declare 
that they exceeded all expectation.” ‘ Superb proposals,” exclaimed 
Sebastiani, “we must accept that!” And shortly afterwards M. 
Lafitte, who for his part greatly wished to see a change of dynasty, 
remarked to M. de Laborde, “‘ Well, the thing is settled, the Due de 
Mortemart is President of the Council ; and Gérard and Périer are 
Ministers.” 

And so the King and the Parliament were about to come to an 
agreement. Butsince the afternoon a new power had risen up. The 
evening before, the Hétel de Ville had been invaded by a party of 
insurgents, of whom some unknown person, called Dubourg, had con- 
stituted himself the impromptu leader. The Deputies, somewhat 
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uneasy on this score, had conceived the idea of despatching 
Lafayette to the scene of action, and he had gone with the ostensible 
purpose of keeping order; but before very long Lafayette was 
posing as the head of a provisionary Government, and giving his 
encouragement to the insurrection. It now began rapidly to gain 
ground. Having seized the Tuileries in the morning, it ransacked 
the Bishop’s palace in the afternoon, and valiantly burnt to death 
two hundred soldiers of the Swiss Guard in their barracks. Nothing 
was lost, however, and it was evident that the Government, in 
agreement with the Chamber, would have the last word; all the 
sooner, seeing that Paris alone was concerned in the revolt, and that 
France would not follow Paris. The fear of the Republic was great 
in all parts of the country, and up till now the overthrow of Charles X. 
meant the proclamation of the Republic. 

It was strange, but nobody had yet said a word about the Duc 
d’Orleans ; in spite of the attempt to revive 1688, none but a few of the 
initiated had ever given him a thought. And now, on the morning of 
the 30th of July, his name was in everybody’s mouth. Thiers had seen 
the agreement between the King and the Parliament, and was anxious 
to prevent it ; he resolved to stake all on the lastthrow. Accordingly, 
during the night, in concert with his friend Mignet, he had drawn up 
a fervent manifesto which at daybreak was placarded on every wall. 
“‘ It is impossible for Charles X.,” soit ran, “ to return to Paris ; he has 
caused the blood of the people to be shed. The Republic would expose 
us to terrible divisions ; it would embroil us with the whole of Europe. 
The Duc d’Orleans is a Prince devoted to the cause of the Revolution. 
The Duc d’Orleans has never fought against us! The Duc d’Orleans 
was at Jemmapes! The Duc d’Orleans will be a citizen-King! The Duc 
d’Orleans has worn the tricolour under fire! The Duc d’Orleans is 
the only man who can wear it now; we will have no other!” At 
the same time Thiers hastened to Neuilly, where he found nobody 
but Madame Adelaide, the Prince’s sister, whom he tried to win over 
to his cause. The Duke was staying in his country house at Raincy. 
Thiers sent breathless despatches to him, pressing him to come to 
Paris. And all the time the Duc de Mortemart was reading the Acts 
of the King to the Chamber of Peers, and M. de Sussy was doing the 
same in the Palais Bourbon, where the Deputies were assembled at 
the news of the retractation of the Ordinances. A tumultuous mob 
surrounded the Palace, and at the Hétel de Ville Lafayette was falling 
more and more deeply in love with the Republic. To confer on the 
Duce d’Orleans the Lieutenancy-General, that is to say, a sort of semi- 
Regency, seemed to the members of Parliament to be a very happy 
solution, which left the future uncompromised, while it provided an 
answer for the problems of the present. The Deputies contented 
themselves with this course, while they appointed five agents to confer 
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with the Peers as to the message which Mortemart had to draw up, 
and as to the “‘ guarantees” which would be stipulated in order to 
prevent any return of so deplorable a conflict. 

The Duc d’Orleans arrived between the night of the 30th and the 
- morning of the 31st, and betook himself to the Palais Royal. At 
four o’clock in the morning he gave audience to Mortemart and 
asked him if the King would recognise the title of Lieutenant-General 
which the Deputies had offered him. On his arrival he had addressed 
a letter to the King that ran thus: “If in the terrible disorder of 
the country a title should be forced upon me to which I did not 
aspire, I trust that your Majesty will rest assured that I will accept 
no power but a temporary one, and that in the interests of our House 
alone. I here formally pledge myself to this before your Majesty.” 
This letter exonerates Louis Philippe from the accusation so often 
brought against him of having conspired against Charles X. The 
Due d’Orleans was no conspirator. But when he found himself on 
the steps to the throne, naturally enough he could not resist the 
temptation of mounting them. His sense of honour was not fine 
enough, his patriotism not sufficiently enlightened, to restrain him. 
Like a good old paterfamilias, he thought of the children. He had 
those great bourgeois virtues which in a prince so easily degenerate 
into vices. 

His decision must have been made from the moment when, on the 
30th of July, he suffered himself to be led to the Hétel de Ville, 
where he received the compromising blandishments of Lafayette, 
who had made-up his mind to support him. But that was not all. 
On the Ist of August Charles X., who had removed from St. Cloud 
to Rambouillet, there convoked the Chamber for the 3rd, and ratified 
the Duke’s title of Lieutenant-General. This was tantamount to con- 
stituting a Regency, the more so as the next day the King abdi- 
cated; and, with a boundless self-abnegation, and magnificent 
patriotism, the Duc d’Angouléme followed his father’s example. 
This noble Prince thus suffered the Due d’Orleans to become 
Regent during the minority of Henri V., and paved the way for 
conciliation. 

He was not understood. The Deputies, who do not seem to have 
had any of the civic courage that characterised their successors in 
1848, abandoned themselves to the fear of insurrection. They 
imagined that in raising the Lieutenant-General to the throne they 
were yielding to invincible necessity. “‘ We were very willing to believe 
in that necessity,” wrote Guizot later, in a moment of melancholy 
introspection. 

That same necessity served the Duc d’Orleans as a pretext for 
silencing his conscientious scruples. When General Froissac-Latour 
and the Due de Mortemart brought him the King’s Acts to sign 
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he refused to receive them. He appointed his own agents to 
persuade Charles X. to make for the frontier, and on the 3rd of 
August, with a view to compelling him to fly the country, he 
authorised the march of the population of Paris upon Rambouillet. 
A howling mob, that recalled the early days of the Revolution, set 
out, several thousand strong, under the command of General Pajol ; 
and to this threat of civil war the King ceded, and slowly made his 
way to Cherbourg. The same day the Duc d’Orleans attended the 
opening of Parliament; barely 250 Deputies were present. The 
Prince uttered some vague and ambiguous words, and made no 
allusion whatever to the Duc de Bordeaux. At his invitation, the 
Chamber began to revise the Charter, and it had about as much 
right to do that as it had to create a King. Ina sort of prologue, 
from the fact that “the King and all the members of the elder branch 
of the Royal family, were at that moment no longer upon French 
territory,” it was argued that the throne might be declared vacant. 
Now, as it happened, that moment was the 7th of August, and 
Charles X. was not to sail from Cherbourg for England until the 
14th. But Thiers’ watchword had made an impression. Everybody 
went about repeating, for their own encouragement, that they had 
to choose between the Duc d’Orleans and the Revolution. History 
has robbed this epigram of its point. Everybody knows now that 
there was so little danger of a Revolution that the Republicans, 
conscious of their own impotence, and reserving for a later season 
the realisation of their hopes, adhered unwillingly, and with a very 
bad grace, to the new Royalty. 

Nobody in the Chamber seems to have been aware that, legitimacy 
apart, the sole source of power is the will of the nation. Two hun- 
dred and nineteen Deputies constituted themselves arbiters of the 
situation. They hastily revised the Charter, abolished hereditary 
peerages, introduced a few trumpery modifications, and offered the 
Charter thus amended to the acceptance of the Duc d’Orleans, who 
was all eagerness to swear fidelity to it. On the 9th of August the 
Chamber proclaimed him King of the French people, under the title 
of Louis Philippe I. Thus ended the amazing feat of legerdemain, 
which, begun by the audacity of a little journalist, ensured the moral 
failure of the new King. 

France saw this happen without understanding it in the least. 
The people, dumfounded at the news from Paris, took fright at 
the thought of a return to revolutionary violence. It was dinned 
into their ears in every possible tone of voice that the Deputies had 
saved them. And they believed it. How could it be otherwise ? 
They could hardly succeed—where so many eminent persons had 
failed—in measuring the full moral depth of the nation’s fall. 
PreRRE DE CovuBERTIN. 























































THE GREAT CENTRAL RAILWAY. 


Tue Extension to London of the recently christened “‘ Great Central” 
Railway is now an accomplished fact, and the schemes of nearly thirty 
years have thus come, in great measure, to fruition. The occasion is 
therefore opportune to review the history of this eminently combative 
Company, whose existence has been one long series of strenuous 
fights with earlier and more powerful railways, away back from the 
early ’40’s until the present time. 

The importance of the opening ceremony of March 9th, 1899, 
becomes evident when we consider that by it London obtains a new 
trunk line to the heart of England. Not since the close of 1868, 
when the Midland Railway reached St. Pancras, and was thus raised 
at once from the status of a provincial line to that of a competitor on 
equal terms with the Great Northern and the London and North 
Western, has such an event occurred; and it is safe to say that no 
other through line of railway will be made in our time. It may also 
be observed that the extension of the Great Central to London isa 
much greater undertaking than was that of the Midland, for while 
the present work involved ninety-five miles of new railway, the 
Midland had to build but a bare fifty to push on from Bedford to 
St. Pancras. 

The beginnings of the Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire Rail- 
way, which until a year ago was the title of the now aptly-named 
“ Great Central,’ are not a little obscure. It is not sufficient to say 
that the Company so called dates from 1849, for that year only 
marked the amalgamation of several already existing local railways 
under that style and title. Some six independent concerns were thus 
absorbed, of whose various systems the first section, from Manchester 
to Newton, was opened for traffic on November 17th, 1841. Thus 
the Great Central has a history not much shorter than the earliest of 
English great trunk lines, and can date back practically sixty years 
to the first inception of its component parts. The story of those early 
days is blurred and indistinct, as, section by section, the amalgamated 
lines began to spread east and west across that narrow part of the 
country which has Liverpool on the one side and Great Grimsby on 
the other, the two most thriving ports on St. George’s Channel and 
the North Sea. But if the early history of the line would be difficult 
to write, for lack of original documents whereby to make the story of 
it fresh and palpitating with life, the fierce jealousies it excited among 
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the powerful neighbours who surrounded it, and whose bonds it early 
endeavoured to burst, render the middle period of the old Manchester, 
Sheffield and Lincolnshire easily written about, and amusing when 
written. The then struggling provincial line was not so poor but 
that it had something to offer or to withhold, with which to win 
allies or to confound enemies. It had one strong position, in its 
route between Sheffield and Manchester, which made it well worth 
the while of the London and North Western to cultivate the good- 
will of the Sheffield people by throwing them, half contemptuously, 
the concessions they needed from time to time. Those Sheffield folks 
were not proud. They were used to the kicks of their big neighbours, 
and took them uncomplainingly, so long as a desirable concession 
appeared in the dim perspective. But when the fulness of time 
arrived, they repaid those slights with interest. Thus it was that, 
in 1857, the Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire “dished” the 
London and North Western by granting that Company’s rival, the 
Great Northern, running powers over its system into Manchester, 
the North Western’s most cherished preserve. At later periods came 
an alliance with the Midland, while the Great Northern was tem- 
porarily thrown over; and various paichings-up of old quarrels with 
the North Western led to an estrangement with the Midland. But 
these successive friendships were part of a calculating policy by which 
the Sheffield people extracted aid from their allies for the time being, 
or at the least procured a benevolent neutrality for the new Bills 
they presented to Parliament from time to time. The Manchester, 
Sheffield and Lincolnshire was, in fact, in the position of always 
having to fight for its living. Although a most important cross- 
country railway, traversing districts rich in mineral wealth, and made 
richer by industry, it had no outlet to London and the South. The 
London and North Western, the Great Northern, and the Midland, 
which between them tapped these sources of wealth, and thrived 
amazingly on them, could doubtless, had they allied themselves, 
have prevented the Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire ever 
gaining access to London; but when those huge corporations saw 
what should have been their policy, it was then too late. The 
ambitious provincial line had already, by playing them off one 
against the other, gained such an accession of strength that it 
became impossible to cage it up in the Midlands, and to feed upon 
its industry as in the fat days of old. 

The Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire owned some 350 
miles of railway, and was part owner of over 200 miles more. It 
collected, with much labour, traffic amounting to, in round figures, 
£3,500,000 per annum. It sorted and marshalled the produce of 
the collieries and factories, and actually handed over to those three 
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rivals, at Retford, Manchester, Stockport, and other intersecting 
junctions, two-thirds of its gross traffic for conveyance southwards. 
These facts explain at once the object of the Manchester, Sheffield 
and Lincolnshire in reaching London by a route of its own, and the 
anxiety of the three great trunk lines that this object should not be 
attained. The first beginnings of the Extension to London scheme 
were modest enough. They date back to 1873, when the Manchester, 
Sheffield and Lincolnshire, and the Midland, presented a Bill for the 
construction of a series of joint lines which would have brought the 
first-named Company into the Midland’s terminus at St. Pancras. 
This Bill was so mangled by the furious opposition of the Great 
Northern before the Parliamentary Committee, that the then friendly 
Companies considered it not worth while proceeding with any part of 
their plans. The whole scheme was then dropped for a time, although 
the project for reaching London was by no meansforgotten. Another 
unassuming Bill was prepared and presented to the House in the 
Session of 1888. This was an attempt to obtain powers to extend 
the line for a few miles in a southerly direction from Beighton, near 
Sheffield, to Chesterfield. This line would at once have tapped the 
Derbyshire coal-field and have started the march on to London. The 
Midland became alarmed, for its own territory was thus threatened 
with invasion ; and consequently, owing to the strenuous opposition 
which that Company offered, the Bill was lost. The Sheffield 
directors, however, were prepared for a renewal of the contest, and 
produced an amended and more comprehensive scheme for the next 
Session, 1889. The Great Northern was now the friend, and the new 
Bill provided for the proposed line being extended from Chesterfield 
to Annesley, there to form a junction with the Great Northern’s 
system. This amended scheme was successful, and the branch to 
Annesley was opened on January 2nd, 1893. Thus the Manchester, 
Sheffield and Lincolnshire began first to creep southward. 

We have hitherto spoken of this as the project of the Railway 
Company, but we must now turn to the great protagonist in these 
affairs. The scheming, the foresight, that went to make the 
success of this great idea of providing a fourth great trunk line to 
the Midlands all originated with one man. No such commanding 
personality as that of Sir Edward Watkin has appeared in the railway 
world since the early days of railways. He was Chairman of four 
Companies: of the Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire, the South 
Eastern, the Metropolitan, the East London; and practically holding 
as he did those four great interests in the hollow of his hand, he was 
within an ace of realising the great object of his life, the establish- 
ment of a great trunk line from Manchester and the Midlands, 
through London, and, by way of the South Eastern, to Dover. Nay, 
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_ not only did he project this great highway to be some day con- 
trolled by one Company, and to reach the English Channel, but he 
also proposed to tunnel the Straits of Dover, and so, by aid of the 
Channel Tunnel, to land the traveller from the North on the Conti- 
nent, almost without change of carriage. It was a task of more 
than herculean proportions thus to attempt the compulsion of wayward 
Boards in one direction. Not that this arch-contriver disclosed his 
plans in any set programme, for to have done so would have been to 
invite defeat at the hands of sections antipathetic to one another. 
The Great Idea was an open secret, and, not publicly avowed, could 
not be publicly contested. But even assuming the three or four 
Boards willing to be led by the nose and bidden to pool their interests, 
there were other difficulties in the path which might well have made 
an even abler and more influential man pause before he gave himself 
wholly up to this grand vision. Financial matters alone were more 
than sufficient to wreck such a Grand Trunk Railway, and when we 
consider what it would mean to build a connecting link of railway 
across that intervening two miles stretch of London between the 
Marylebone Road and the Charing Cross terminus of the South 
Eastern line, we may well be amazed at the boldness of anyone who 
should dream of it. It is true that a railway—the Baker Street and 
Waterloo—is now being constructed along this very route, but it 
was not an electric underground line of which Sir Edward Watkin 
was thinking, but a railway of the older type. Then the Channel 
Tunnel, doubtless a practical and useful scheme, was forbidden by 
successive Governments, advised by the military authorities, and so 
the through route at once resolved itself into nothing more substantial 
than a very alluring day-dream. 

The Extension to London of the M. 8. and L. was that portion of 
the whole which proved to be within the strength of this railway 
Napoleon. Before he had committed the Board of the Sheffield 
Company to. anything, he had got the Metropolitan directorate well in 
hand, and had compelled them, much against their will, into regions 
far remote from London smoke. Past Harrow-on-the-Hill, Pinner, 
and Rickmansworth, and on to the sleepy agricultural villages of 
Buckinghamshire, he caused that line to extend, until the humour of 
the “ Metropolitan” Railway running past Aylesbury struck the 
railway world as being an exquisite joke, and engineers laughingly 
predicted that it would only end by the Metropolitan extending to 
Manchester. Those irresponsible jesters spoke more truly than they 
‘or even the directors or shareholders of the Metropolitan, suspected. 

These adventures into the wilds were, in fact, a part of the project 
by which the Metropolitan was to go orth by easy stages, while the 
Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire was preparing to cone 
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south. Neither friends nor foes were to be alarmed by a premature 


declaration of policy, but when the time was ripe and the distance to — 


be bridged over was somewhat decreased, then the world might 
know. The revelation came in 1891, when the Manchester, Sheffield 
and Lincolnshire Railway deposited a Bill for a line to cover the 
ninety-five miles between its most southerly extension, at Annesley, 
and the Metropolitan’s northward outpost at Quainton Road, forty- 
four miles from sooty Baker Street. This Bill was fiercely opposed 
by the railways interested in procuring its defeat, and it was thrown 
out. 

But to the surprise of everyone an amended Bill was presented in 
1892. In these carefully-drawn proposals very great ingenuity had 
been brought to bear to avert the hostility of suburban Londoners, 
whose opposition to the previous attempt had played into the hands 
of the rival Companies, with damaging effect. A great feature in 
both these Bills was the London end of the Extension. Running 
powers were sought over the Metropolitan Railway from Quainton 
Road to West Hampstead. From that point it was proposed to make 
a new line through the quiet retreats of St. John’s Wood, and thence, 
through Blandford Square, to come to a terminus on the north side of 
the Marylebone Road. 

All the residents of those quiet districts were up in arms, and 
prominent among the opponents was the Marylebone Cricket Club, 
whose ground, at Lord’s, was supposed to be endangered. In the 
second Bill these interests were satisfied in various ways. The private 
residents were mollified by the promise that a large portion of the 
railway at these points should be in tunnel, and the Cricket Club was 
bought off by a piece of land being added by the Company to 
“ Lord’s.” The position for fighting the Bill through Committee 
thus became much more favourable, and was strengthened by the 
support given by the Corporations of Nottingham, Loughborough, 
Leicester, Sheffield, Leeds, and half-a-dozen other important Midland 
towns, in addition to numerous other public bodies. The Bill passed, 
but probably no other Railway scheme ever encountered so great 
opposition. The date of the Act thus obtained is March 28th, 1893. 
In August, 1894, the contracts were let, and in the November fol- 
lowing, Lady Wharncliffe cut the first sod of the new railway in a 
garden off the Alpha Road, St. John’s Wood. By that time Sir 
Edward Watkin, who had fought the scheme to this successful issue, 
had retired from public life, and the interests he had done so much 
to consolidate again fell apart. When the Extension was nearing 
completion, in the summer of 1898, and preparations were being 
made for the opening for coal traffic on July 25th, the Metropolitan 
Railway authorities took up a hostile attitude, and refused facilities 
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for running over their rails. This led to contests in the Law Courts, 
in which the Metropolitan succeeded in establishing their contention, 
that they were not bound to grant full running powers until the 
Extension was opened both for goods and for passengers. Still, it 
is not evident how the Metropolitan officials can succeed in justifying 
this opposition, when they come to account for their action to the 
shareholders, who have thus lost a large sum for traffic refused, and 
who stand to lose far more heavily in the future. For the Great 
Central is as much a fighting line as ever was the Manchester, Sheffield 
and Lincolnshire, and the policy thus forced on its Directors by this 
extraordinary attitude is already having its results in the promotion 
of Bills in the present Session by which the Great Central seeks an 
access to London independently of the Metropolitan. That Company 
will oppose the project, of course, but the chances of such opposition 
being successful seem remote. The Great Central is in the position 
of having spent anything from £7,000,000 to £10,000,000 in extending 
its system to London. It now finds the way thither obstructed, and 
the only logical conclusion is the provision of a new route from near 
Quainton Road to Marylebone. The newest ally of the Company in 
this respect is the Great Western, with which it is proposed to con- 
struct a series of joint lines, to proceed by way of Prince’s Ris- 
borough to Northolt Junction on the Great Western’s already 
authorised Buckinghamshire Railway. From Northolt to the 
Neasden sidings of the Great Central is a very short link, for the 
construction of which that Company obtained an Act in the last 
Session. Thence it is clear running on to Marylebone. In the very 
likely event of these proposals being carried through, the Metro- 
politan will be in no very enviable position with regard to its Ayles- 
bury and Buckingham extension. Without the Great Central 
traffic it is impossible to see how that line can pay at all. It was not, 
as we have already seen, made with any idea of the local traffic being 
sufficient to, render it self-supporting, nor, in fact, would it appear to 
be so. 

All this huge expenditure of energy and capital has been incurred 
for the sake of a branch of railway business once despised by General 
Managers. When the “London and Birmingham” (as the London 
and North Western was styled in its early years) was first approached 
on the subject of conveying coals, the officials of that line were 
indignant that they should be thought “common carriers,” and 
refused to transport such plebeian stuff. It was then the cherished 
notion of every railway manager that a railway was a kind of 
superior mail coach route, and to be used only for passenger traffic. 
The idea seems, at this lapse of time, absurd, but it was once quite 
seriously entertained, while it was contended that the carriage of coals 
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and goods might still fitly be made on the roads. Circumstances, 
however, were too strong for the “London and Birmingham,” which 
was obliged to take up the coal traffic. The damning fact that the 
railway soiled its hands by conveying coals was at first hidden from 
the eyes of passengers by the trucks being carefully covered with 
tarpaulins, which were first made for this especial purpose. 

The irony of circumstances has, after the passing of sixty years, 
decreed that it is in its coal-traffic that the wealth of a great railway 
company lies, more than in the multitude of its passengers. The 
passenger of to-day must be studied and provided with luxurious and 
costly accommodation, while coals require neither spring buffers, 
cushioned seats, foot-warmers, nor easy-running carriages. Hence 
it happens that the railway fights of to-day take place around the 
coal-fields, and on the question of finding a market for the mineral 
in London. Here it is that the future success of the Great Central 
is assured, for with the extensive coal-sidings it is providing at its 
London terminus, and with the fifty new. collieries it taps on its way 
to the south, it must needs secure a generous share of this class of 
business, for which a line of easy gradients and wide curves has been 
made, and express goods locomotives especially provided. 

Cuartes G. Harper. 
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THE PRESENT PEACE DEMONSTRATIONS 


AN OBSTACLE TO THE TRUE CAUSE OF PEACE AMONGST MANKIND. 


‘* Peace, peace ; when there is no peace.” 


As a Russian exile resident in England, I naturally follow with 
interest the present agitation for organising a gigantic expression of 
public sympathy with the Tsar in his plan for limiting the 
further increase of armaments. Moreover, being myself, from 
personal conviction, a most decided opponent of war, it would seem 
that I, no less than others, ought to rejoice that the most pugnacious 
States are apparently at last beginning to manifest aspirations towards 
peace, and also that in this they are meeting with such universal and 
enthusiastic support. Nevertheless, I find myself unable to rejoice in 
these manifestations. 

Intimate acquaintance with another movement, also in favour of 
peace, but unlike this one, expressing itself not in words but in 
deeds, and the knowledge that a constantly increasing number of 
individuals and of groups of men are sacrificing all their earthly 
welfare, and even life itself, rather than participate in military 
service, already have, independently of my own personal opposition to 
war, convinced me of the fact that the developing demands of human 
consciousness are becoming incompatible with this monstrous evil. 
So I do not need to be assured of the general movement of humanity 
towards peace, my interest being mainly in the question how far 
these present manifestations are likely to have any practical result. 
And in this respect the movement now creating so much sensation 
appears to me to be both superficial and misdirected, and, consequently, 
liable to injure rather than help, the very cause for the promotion of 
which it has been undertaken. for this reason it produces in my 
mind a feeling not of joy, but of sadnessand pain. And, if only 
for the sake of relieving my own mind, I should like to express 
some of my thoughts and feelings on the subject. 

I am struck, first of all, by the fact that this brilliant torrent of words 
in praise of peace and of the Russian Tsar, is tending in the direction 
of a will-o’-the-wisp which will never be caught, which, indeed, will 
only lead those who put their trust in it further into the mire. 

If the attention of a crowd of people suffocating in a dark building, 
be attracted to one corner far from the exit, in which, however, they 
erroneously believe that the way out is to be found, and if they all 
gather together in this corner, trying by their united efforts to force 
open a door that did not exist, it is evident that the chance of escape 
will thereby be postponed, and will be regained only when those men, 
having discovered their mistake, recommence their search for the real 
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door. And it is the same with regard to the way of deliverance from 
war. There is but one means of escape; if we do not desire war, we 
must not ourselves participate in it—we must not enter into the 
military service, nor in any way lend our support to the mainten- 
ance of the army. 

In illustration of this simple truth, let me quote a passage that has 
already appeared in print: “If a man is addicted to drink and I 
tell him that he can of his own accord cease drinking, and should do 
so—there is some hope that he will follow my advice; but if I tell 
him that his drunkenness presents an intricate and difficult problem, 
which we educated men will try to solve at our meetings, then the 
chances are that, awaiting the solution of the problem, he will continue 
drinking.” 

This is so evident that one must be blind not to see it. And yet 
those who are so enthusiastic about the T'sar’s proposal are acting just 
as unreasonably as one who should try to cure the inebriate by dis- 
cussing at meetings the problem of drunkenness. They say, “to 
refrain altogether from the maintenance of the army, and the prepara- 
tion of men for war, is impossible; for separate individuals to refuse 
to perform military service is inadmissible ; but it is both possible and 
admissible, while continuing to prepare men for war, to meet for the 
discussion of the best means to avoid overstepping that limit of 
armament, within which the State must keep if it is not to become 
financially insolvent.” 

In the first place, it is evident that, even if the arrest of further 
armament could ensue from talking at congresses, this would only 
contribute to the facilitation of war, because the less Statesare drained 
by excess of armament in time of peace—i.ec., the more their arma- 
ments correspond to the financial means at their disposal—the more 
resources will they have for covering the enormous expenses necessary 
for carrying on a war. 

Secondly, it is equally evident that if the so-called “ great powers,” 
in their efforts to overcome one another, are arming themselves to 
the utmost limits of their financial resources, they are doing so, not at 
all because the happy thought of uniting their representatives in 
congress has hitherto failed to present itself to them, but as the result 
of some other far deeper and more essential cause. Consequently, the 
arrest of further armament of rival powers cannot possibly be obtained 
by means of co ‘ 

And, indeed, the extent of the armament of this or that State is 
regulated, not by the will of its supreme ruler, whether that ruler be 
an individual or an assembly, but solely by the instinct of self-pre- 
servation and the struggle for existence which pertain to the State 
organization even more than to any other. 


(1) Carthago delenda est. By Leo Tolstoy. 
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It is neither upon debates in the representative assemblies of con- 
stitutional governments, nor upon the caprice of sovereigns in 
monarchical ones, that the extent of armament depends. Conserva- 
tives may support the increase of armaments more cynically, and 
Liberals more timidly ; arrogant rulers may boast at public dinners 
of their military forces, while cautious ones may speak about the 
army with greater reserve, and even imagine perhaps that they are 
contributing to the arrest of armaments. But, as a matter of fact, in 
every State the extent of armament will irresistibly tend to be pre- 
cisely that which is necessary to insure the country against external 
attack, and to keep in subjection its own working masses within; and 
this irresistible tendency will be limited by nothing but the financial 
resources of the country, i.e., by the thickness of that last fleece of 
which the labouring mass will allow itself to be shorn by its rulers. 

If it were possible by means of consultations to arrest the further 
augmentation of armaments, it would be equally possible, by the same 
means, also to diminish the existing armaments, and finally to reduce the 
army of each State to some one company of trained athletes, who might 
serve as the fighting representatives of their respective nations. But 
all know perfectly well that this is impossible. One can only wonder 
how it is that all do not equally well understand that, for exactly the 
same reasons, it is impossible to limit the augmentation of armaments 
by means of preliminary discussions. 

At whatever congresses the representatives of the powers may meet, 
to whatever magnificent resolutions they may come, and however 
universal the demonstrations by which these meetings may be accom- 
panied, nevertheless the augmentation of armaments, be it by con- 
spicuous leaps or stealthy artifice, will inevitably progress, until it has 
reached the highest limit attainable under existing circumstances. 

Only when the consciousness of nations has ripened to the point of 
recognising the pre-eminence of moral welfare, as compared with 
material, and when they cease to protect their interests with weapons 
of war, only then can the increase of armaments cease. And it will 
then cease, not through conferences of the raling classes as to the 
most economical way of preparing men to murder each other, but by 
the workirg masses, who form the bulk of every army, at last per- 
ceiving what a stupid and vile part they are playing, and quietly 
refusing, at the command of their masters, to slaughter, their brother- 
men. 

There is another aspect of this indiscriminate enthusiasm for the 
young man to whom the general attention is just now being directed, 
which cannot but grieve every Russian truly devoted to his country. 
Such an attitude must unavoidably have a most harmful effect, both 
upon the Tsar himself and also on the fate of Russia, in so far as it 
is connected with him. 
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And, indeed, what a strange combination it is! On the one hand, 
England, which is, according to the view taken, rightly or wrongly, by 
Englishmen themselves, a constitutional country, proud of its social 
and political liberty, professing the recognition of human dignity and 
the rights of the individual; a country in which even the representa- 
tives of the Government are distinguished by a certain degree of com- 
parative honesty; a country free from compulsory military service, 
and enjoying liberty of conscience, of speech, and of the press. On 
the other hand, Russia, with a savage Government corrupted to the 
very marrow of its bones, oppressing to the utmost the meek working 
people, and systematically trampling down any slightest shoots of 
independent thought and effort; Russia, ruled by a lawless band of 
mercenary officials, screened behind the back of a dummy sovereign, 
who, bound hand and foot, occupies the falsest and most helpless 
position imaginable. What attitude might one reasonably expect 
so-called “enlightened” England to assume towards this tyrant, 
often well-meaning I admit, but so utterly deceived and so full of 
illusions? It would be but natural to hear a sober word of expostu- 
lation, which might, if only in a slight degree, reprove this erring 
man, open his eyes, and make him consider, be it for a moment, his 
morally and practically untenable position of an uncontrolled autocrat 
over millions of beings similar by nature to himself. 

Instead of this, England finds nothing better to do than to express, 
in the most extravagant terms, its enthusiastic admiration of him, on 
account of a few words uttered, in his name, in favour of peace ; 
words which have long become a commonplace in the speeches of all 
the crowned representatives of the most warlike powers. These stereo- 
typed phrases, in this instance grouped together in a slightly new 
combination, which for some reason has particularly taken the fancy 
of the public, express the proposal of an utterly impracticable plan for 
the attainment of more peaceful international relations—a plan which 
only serves to illustrate its author’s entire ignorance of actual life, and 
of the real causes that-lead to war. This insignificant incident has, 
nevertheless, given an impetus to one of those unrestrainable and 
infectious crazes which periodically take possession of the idle classes, 
assuming the most varied forms, such as the bulb mania in Holland 
of former times, down to the Franco-Russian frenzy of a few years 
ago. In this particular case the paroxysm has found its issue in un- 
limited ecstasy over the proposal and the person of the Russian 
Emperor, and in the repetition, to all tunes, of the error that universal 
peace may be promoted by a few eloquent words, prettily expressed by 
a sympathetic monarch, independently of a radical revolution in men’s 
relations to life and to one another. 

An English journalist, conspicuous for his ability in falling in with 
the public mood of the moment, who has apparently made the glorifica- 
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tion of crowned heads his speciality, and who lately, on the occasion 
of her jubilee, extolled the Queen in terms so exaggerated that they 
would have been regarded as indecent even by Russian conservatives 
in relation to their sovereign—this English journalist rushed off 
to Russia, calling on the way on all the kings and presidents 
who consented to receive him. Having obtained an interview with 
the Russian Emperor, he hurried back to England, and through the 
press, and at large public meetings, informed his countrymen that the 
Tsar, notwithstanding his sublime mission as the greatest autocrat in 
the world, having deigned to accept the humble form of a human being, 
speaks, moves, and even smiles exactly like a mere man; yet that at 
the same time he has conserved in all its purity the ideal nobleness, 
the unfathomable intellect, and unattainable virtue inherent in 
a being from a higher world. This information still further increased 
the epidemic, which was already spreading, and thenceforth it assumed 
a yet more reckless and psychopathic character. How, after this, can 
the unfortunate man, who has at home already been elevated to the rank 
of a demi-god, and who is now serving as a target for all this stupefy- 
ing adulation—how on earth can he help being definitely confirmed 
in the idea, instilled into him from infancy, that his unjustifiable and 
monstrous position amongst men was specially predestined for him by 
God Himself? How can he fail to be convinced that, in this position, 
he is necessary, not only to his own people, but even to all humanity, 
if by his all-powerful word alone he can save mankind from the worst 
of evils, and call forth from them such universal and impassioned 
gratitude? He has now the support, not only of his courtiers and 
subjects, who may be actuated by motives of self-interest, but also, as 
he is certain to imagine, of the public opinion of absolutely all 
countries, even the most liberal and advanced. 

And thus, in the person of its official head, one of the most 
demoralised and vicious governments in the world receives from with- 
out that moral, or rather immoral, support of which it has long been 
deprived amongst all enlightened Russians. 

In Russia, the blood has not yet dried on the ground from the 
brutal flogging of thousands of defenceless and righteous men, tor- 
tured simply because they object to war, and moreover because they, 
in the simplicity of their hearts, have come to the conclusion that, 
since war is an evil, men should not participate in it. Not being 
expert in the sophistry of the cultured classes they, in the place of 
words, betook themselves straightway to deeds; and for this the 
Russian Government has inflicted, not upon them only, but also 
upon their aged parents, their wives and children, a slow and most 
hideous form of capital punishment, destroying in two years by forced 
famine, destitution, and disease nearly a thousand innocent and God- 
fearing men, women, and children. ‘ They must disappear from the 
face of the earth,” quietly asserted the Minister of the Interior ; 
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“Expect no mercy at our hands,” cried the enraged Viceroy of the 
Caucasus ; both these officials being the two highest representatives of 
the will of the Tsar for the persecuted people. Atthe present moment 
these martyrs are seeking, and finding, refuge in British territory from 
total massacre by the Russian Government ; and this at the very time 
when Englishmen, more loudly than anyone else, are applauding the 
man in whose name such atrocities are committed. 

There is a component part of the Russian Empire called the Grand 
Duchy of Finland. By some freak of destiny it has from olden 
times enjoyed a certain degree of autonomy. As might be expected, 
the Finnish people, profiting by such an advantage, have more than 
justified the confidence reposed in them; social life in Finland has 
always been distinguished by its remarkable order, and by the greater 
conscientiousness of its native Government officials than in any 
other part of Russia. The Russian Government has now, without 
any conceivable object, except the senseless desire to eradicate the 
last remnants of individuality from the “ border provinces,” taken it 
into its head to deprive Finland of all its political privileges, 
and forcibly to introduce into this province compulsory military 
service, which is abhorrent to all the tendencies and traditions of 
this worthy people; thus treacherously violating the constitution 
granted to Finland by former Tsars. The entire population is 
naturally deeply revolted and exasperated, and is showing the most 
desperate, though unavailing, resistance. And this prodigious bar- 
barity is again taking place to the accompaniment of enthusiastic Eng- 
lish ovations to the very individual who is allowing it to be perpetrated. 

The factory workmen of Russia, ground down by the merciless 
exploitation of the capitalist, have begun here and there to combine 
for mutual help in their struggle against their oppressors, and to 
exhibit the spirit of unity and co-operative enterprise which accom- 
panies all vital energy. Their aspirations were limited to the desire 
to sell their labour at that price and under those conditions which 
they regard as necessary to insure a mode of life in some slight 
degree corresponding to the demands of human existence. In some 
factories strikes have taken place, of an absolutely peaceful character, 
all the actions of the workers being kept within the limits of the 
strictest order and perfect organisation, to the astonishment even of 
their enemies. No one has a right, one would presume, to forbid a 
man’s deciding for himself on what terms he can offer his work. The 
Russian Government, however, thinks differently; it fears lest, 
having once succeeded in obtaining though it be but their lawful 
rights, the working men will proceed yet further, and will, by com- 
bined effort, shake the very foundations of the State, which rest upon 
the enslavement of the working masses. Nevertheless, in this case 
the authorities had no pretext for interference, as the strikers did not 
manifest the slightest inclination to violence. In the drawing-room 
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of the Minister of the Interior, the hope was frankly expressed that 
the authorities would at last manage to drive them to some kind of 
“violent opposition,” which might serve as a pretext for “ twisting 
them into a ram’s horn.” When, some time ago, at a certain pro- 
vincial factory, the strikers, exasperated beyond endurance, did mani- 
fest a disposition to show fight (an event always earnestly desired 
by the authorities), the troops immediately appeared on the scene, 
and were ordered to fire upon a crowd of men, women and children, 
many of whom were thus assassinated. In order, as it was hoped, 
to remove the unfavourable impression which this act produced all 
over Russia, the Emperor was persuaded to send a telegram of thanks, 
in which he expressed his imperial satisfaction at the “ plucky” 
behaviour of the “heroes” who had murdered their brother-men. 
And the local medical staff received secret orders from the War 
Office to study on the dead and wounded victims the effect of a 
small-gauge bullet lately introduced into thearmy. And yet English 
bishops are, at the present moment, circulating - appeals to their 
parishioners, inviting English working men to participate in burning 
incense to the supreme representative of this same Russian Govern- 
ment. 

Such examples, which might be multiplied by the score, do not in 
any way represent exceptional cases, but may serve as fair illustrations 
of the general attitude of the Russian Government towards the 
Russian people. The English public, which enjoys a political system 
more advanced than the Russian, might, it would seem, be somewhat 
more discriminating in its praise of a young ruler who has not yet 
realised what crimes and outrages are continually being sanctioned hy 
him, owing to the fact of his having accepted such a position amongst 
men the duties of which no human being is either able satisfactorily to 
fulfil or has any moral right to take upon himself. If it were only 
out of compassion for this unfortunate ensnared brother-man, the 
English public ought to refrain from all participation in the thought- 
less and indecent flattery now being showered upon him from all 
quarters of the globe. 

If, moreover, those who so inconsiderately give expression to these 
silly and sentimental raptures, would call to mind the fate of the nation 
ruled by this same Tsar, they would then understand what a heavy 
responsibility they thus take upon their souls with regard to ‘millions 
of other brother-men who have for ages been helplessly groaning under 
the relentless oppression of Russian autocracy. 

“ But what right,” I shall be asked, “ have you to designate as 
‘silly ’ and ‘sentimental’ the conduct of so many serious and, in not 
a few cases, distinguished men, who are undoubtedly prompted by the 
best of feelings P ” 

This question brings us to the most important aspect of the subject 
under consideration. 
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The point is, that for the successful conflict with any evil it is not 
sufficient to admit that it is an evil, and to try to modify its external 
manifestations. When an eruption appears on the skin, as the result 
of a disease of the whole organism, it is useless and even harmful 
to try to arrest it without eradicating the disease itself. The present 
international peace movement presents precisely such an attempt 
to arrest the external manifestation of an evil, without approaching 
its source. 

War is not, as has already been remarked, the result of some slight 
misunderstanding, which can be elucidated and removed by meeting 
to talk it over. War emanates directly from the life-conception of the 
men of our time, from the general character of their mutual relations. 
So long as we individuals give the first place to the personal welfare of 
ourselves and our families, and so long as we are ready, under 
the protection of the existing State organisation, to enjoy material 
advantages of which our neighbours are deprived, so long will the 
aggregates of human units, called nations or states, inevitably aspire 
to the collective realisation of the same egotistical ideal; i.c., they 
will seek and defend their own exclusive interests, and try to snatch 
from other nations as much material welfare as possible. And, as in 
international relations there does not, and cannot, exist that universally 
recognised supreme authority which, under the name of “law,” 
sanctions within the limits of the separate states the plunder of one 
section of the community by another, therefore frank undisguised 
brute-fighting has to be resorted to, which for the sake of decorum is 
termed “ War.” It is evident that for such a state of things to cease 
the individuals and families constituting the component parts of 
national organisations, must become penetrated by other aspirations 
functioning in an altogether opposite direction; and that these con- 
stituents, instead of living each for its own exclusive welfare, must strive 
to the combined attainment of the general welfare, an object immense 
in its depth of significance, and one which cannot be attained by such 
superficial and cheap means as brilliant verbosity. 

If a man wish to combat any given social evil, it is not sufficient 
for him to call it by its name; he must carefully study its sources. 
And if, in so doing, he discover, as is often the case, that the roots of 
the evil are much deeper than he at first imagined, and, above all, 
that his own material welfare is resting upon and nourished by these 
same roots, then every really sincere man will relinquish the attractive 
réle of a promoter of the good of mankind, and will humbly undertake, 
as far as in him lies, the reformation of his own life, believing that 
every effort in this direction, however modest, will inevitably influence 
the general welfare, although perhaps imperceptibly both to himself 
and others. 

So in this case, if a man really desire to combat the evil of war, it 
is indispensable first of all that he should trace the connection between 
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this evil and that of the State generally from which it emanates. 
Having done this, if only he be not afraid of looking the truth in the 
face, he cannot fail to perceive the further connection between State 
violence and his own material welfare, which is based upon it. And 
when once he has realised this, he will have no other choice but to 
refrain from any participation in State violence, and direct all his 
efforts towards the reformation of his individual life, thus ceasing to 
foster that mutual ill-will atmongst men which renders war possible. 
By so acting he will more certainly and effectively serve the cause of 
universal peace, than he would by triumphantly participating in the 
organisation of hundreds of congresses for discussing the means of 
restricting international armament. 

The power of the human will is indeed irresistible; not, however, 
when it is squandered in words, but only when, emanating from the 
very centre of spiritual consciousness, and penetrating the entire 
moral being, it actuates and directs all the conduct of life; just as, in 
an engine, steam accomplishes its work not when it escapes through 
the whistle, however penetrating the sound thus produced, but only 
when directed to the interior of the mechanism.. There, silently and 
invisibly, but irresistibly gaining strength as it accumulates, the im- 
peded stream sets the machine in motion. 

The enthusiasm with which people of every class hasten to take 
part in the present peace demonstrations, as well as in many other 
philanthropic and humanitarian movements of the day, arises, in great 
measure at least, from the desire to ease one’s mind by protesting 
against a social evil that has become too evident, while instinctively 
avoiding all that may reveal the connection between one’s own 

personal life and the essential causes that lie at the root of the evil. 

* Human consciousness has now reached such a plane of develop- 
ment that it is no longer possible in principle to justify war. Nor 
can one succeed in evading the question, as from every side are heard 
the arguments of advanced thinkers, pointing to governmental and 
economic conditions as the source of the evil; and besides this, in 
various quarters there appear, sometimes in thousands, troublesome 
men who absolutely refuse to take part, not only in military service, 
but also in any form of State violence, without which the preservation 
of the present social order would be inconceivable. It is natural that 
those whose personal well-being rests upon this very order, and who 
are, therefore, not at all inclined to dig a pit for themselves by 
admitting its inconsistency, should anxiously seek a way out of the 
dilemma by which “both the wolves may be satisfied and the sheep 
remain whole.” One can, therefore, understand how welcome to them 
is a proposal like the Tsar’s rescript, which invites them to partici- 
pate in a grand tournament with the evil of war, without incurring 
the slightest risk of being drawn into a dangerous examination of 
human relations in general. The very fact, so constantly alluded to, 
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that the proposal emanates from the greatest autocrat in the world, 
who, one may add, personifies one of the most retrograde Governments 
in existence, which stubbornly opposes all progressive ideas of any 
kind—this fact in itself insures those who join the movement from 
any possible risk of being allured into logical inferences of too extreme 
a character. This explains how it is that the happy platform of 
verbal denunciations against excessive armament, by which no one is 
committed to anything, has become the scene of the complacent mutual 
greetings between monarchs of the most warlike powers and radical 
social agitators, free-thinking journalists and conservative prelates, 
unenlightened shopkeepers and advanced socialistic millionaires. 

Another reason for the vast success of the present agitation may 
undoubtedly be found in the superficiality of the majority of men, 
and the need felt by social leaders of every kind to secure attractive 
and sensational topics for their articles, sermons, and political speeches. 
The journalist must write on some subject that will attract general 
attention ; the preacher must declaim upon « theme that will cap- 
tivate the hearts of his audience; the political leader must not 
lose any opportunity of throwing dust in the eyes of his supporters. 
Hence the various “ questions of the day,” and “ new movements,” 
artificially inflated from without, that regularly succeed each other. 
And the “public”—that shallow-minded bulk of the population 
which is accustomed not to live its own inner life, but to be attracted 
and carried away by anything its leaders put before it—hastens to 
follow any showy banner raised with noisy demonstrations that give 
an imposing appearance to what is in reality only a new and transitory 
“craze.” Topics like “ the arrest of armaments,” or “universal peace;”’ 
which have a moral sound, are moreover especially valuable in this 
respect, because they attract a whole class of comparatively serious and 
virtuous individuals whom it is not always easy to draw out, and whose 
voices lend additional interest to the agitation. 

But it may again be objected: ‘“‘ What harm can there be in the 
attention of the public being directed to the most serious evils of the 
day? Let those who think themselves more clear-sighted discover, 
if they will, more effective means of overcoming the evil ; but, at the 
same time, allow all, according to their ability, to participate each in 
his own way, in the struggle with the common foe, with which they 
can no longer be reconciled. At all events, no harm can thus be 
incurred.” 

This, however, is unfortunately not the case. In men’s aspirations 
towards the highest aims, misdirected attention and fallacious activity 
often do more harm than quiet waiting and patient inactivity, which 
allow the true essence of things to unfold more clearly and correctly. 
In the present instance, one need only examine attentively what is 
now taking place before our eyes, in order to see the harm of all these 
wrongly directed efforts. In addition to the fact that the use of 
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erroneous methods of combating evil distracts men’s attention from 
the only true one, the application of any “ modifying ” process to the 
external results of an evil only diminishes the conspicuousness of that 
evil, thereby weakening the repulsion it inspires, and cooling down 
the energy exerted in direct conflict with it. 

Cynical, barefaced depravity, unchecked and undisguised, is incom- 
parably less infectious and dangerous than elegant vice, which keeps 
within accepted limits, and is masked by the hypocritical manners of 
worldly propriety. So it is with every evil. When that other form 
of legal murder, termed capital punishment, was inflicted publicly in 
England, crowds of people gathered, as for a festival, to witness the 
spectacle; but at the same time, morally sensitive men revolted 
against capital punishment, and there existed an active society which 
advocated its complete abolition. But since, from a desire to maintain 
a certain appearance of decency, executions have been performed 
inside the prison walls, without spectators, public opinion has cooled 
down, and almost nothing more is heard of the activity of the oppo- 
nents of capital punishment. As slight exaggerations and distortions 
of the truth are more deceptive than absolute falsehood, because 
they bear more resemblance to the truth, even so every attempt to 
modify the external manifestation of an evil, without acknowledging 
its unconditional immorality, only tends to lessen its obviousness. 

Such are some of the considerations that uphold me in my convic- 
tions that the present brilliant peace demonstrations, far from attain- 
ing any good result will, on the contrary, be productive of great 
harm, not only to the person of the Tsar and to Russia in particular, 
but also to the cause of peace in general and to the welfare of all 
humanity, by postponing for a more or less prolonged period the defi- 
nite recognition by mankind of the truth, now ripening in their 
consciousness, of the absolute and unconditional unlawfulness of mili- 
tary service. I cannot but see that, by diverting general attention 
into a wrong direction, and giving a false varnish of virtue to one of 
the greatest evils of our time, this agitation will only serve to 
strengthen the evil, inducing men, instead of making salutary efforts 
after complete abstinence, to continue with relieved consciences to 
take part in it, at the same time flattering themselves that they are 
combating it in the most effective manner. 

The evil of war can actually disappear only when men, having 
made up their minds to refrain from any participation in it, direct 
their efforts towards the true realisation of love and concord in all 
their mutual relations, instead of living as they now do, devouring one 
another even within the limits of their own country, while at the 
same time priding themselves on their brilliant discussions about the 
attainment of universal peace. 

VY. TcnerrKorr. 

VOR. LXV. N.s. 8 8 
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Tue time-worn controversy about free-will and necessity is never at 
an end. It springs from that sense of duality which has from the 
first oppressed every reflective mind. Among the early Western 
philosophers this duality presented the antithesis of “being” and 
“not being,” with their interaction of “becoming.” Ontology was 
the battlefield of Greek thought. But in the Kast the duality wore a 
different aspect. It was one of “matter” and “ spirit,” which in 
Judea—the fatherland of the spiritual—presented itself in the form 
of “sin ” and “ righteousness ”—“ the mighty world outside man and 
the weak world inside him.” It was deontological, not ontological. 
The Law may, in this sense, be regarded as “ necessity,” and the 
Gospel—“ the law of liberty,” “the law of the spirit” —as “ free- 
will” From the vantage-ground of spiritual freedom Christianity 
addressed the Western. mind, hitherto busied with the metaphysical 
side of physical phenomena, or with the ethics of mere experience. 
The distinct dualities of the two hemispheres became merged, and the 
shape which they began to assume was the problem of how far man 
is free in his relations with God, and what measure of aiding grace 
the Eternal dispenses to the creature. St. Augustine and Pelagius 
sounded the bugle of a warfare which, for some sixteen hundred years, 
has agitated Europe in every province of faith, speculation, and prac- 
tice. It was followed long afterwards by the clash of Aquinas and 
Scotus. The same struggle really underlies the whole conflict between 
the monarchic and the democratic principles. Is man to work out 
his own salvation, or is it. to be worked out for him? This in its 
crudest aspect is the undying riddle. But here a sharp distinction 
must be made. The metaphysical and theological hostility between 
determinism and volitionism concerns, in all its varieties, the attitude 
of the human towards the Divine authority. But the combat between 
the potentate and the people concerns, in all its varieties, the attitude 
of the human towards the human authority, Freedom of will and free- 
dom of conscience, however speculatively allied, are, in actual develop- 
ment, widely removed. Latin Christianity succeeded gradually’ to 
the pagan purple of the Caesars. The Vatican replaced the Palatine ; 
the keys represented the eagles. cclesiastical Rome dealt with 
primitive Christianity as Imperial Rome dealt with the patriotism of 
(1) Loss or Gain, by J. H. Newman; London; 1848. JL’ Abbé Tigrane, Candidat a la 
Papauté, par F. Fabre ; Paris ; 1873. Lothair, by the Right Hon. B. Disraeli; London ; 
1870. John Inglesant, by J. H. Shorthouse; London; 1883. Rome, par E. Zola ; Paris ; 


1397. Helbeck of Barmisdale, by Mrs. H. Ward ; London; 1898. Evelyn Innes, by G. 
Moore; London; 1°98. 
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the Republic. But metaphysically the Holy See championed the 
freedom of the will when sanctified by “ unconditional grace.” It dis- 
approved the “ congruism” of Molina merely because such machinery 
was repugnant to its theoretical traditions. But it denounced Jan- 
senius because he had misread the arbitrary predestination of Calvin 
into the doctrines of St. Augustine. Man was theoretically a free 
instrument of grace; but practically he was bound to the Roman 
yoke. The heretic had laid on him the absolute duty of being burned 
rather than belie his conscience. He was free to be burned! On the 
other hand, the Protestant schism which asserted the practical freedom 
of judgment, inclined theoretically to the bondage of the will. Lather 
upheld it in his treatise, De Servo Arbitrio. Calvin typified it in the 
darkest presentiment of predestination. Protestantism started the 
modern democratic principle; but, theologically, it maintained the 
gloomiest aspect of absolutism. These contrasts become stranger 
when we recollect the simple form of pristine Christianity. It was 
communistie and congregational. It shared “all things in common.” 
Its services were “psalms and hymns and spiritual songs.” It cried 
“ Abba, father,” by the “Spirit of adoption.” It proclaimed the 
unity and the solidarity of human nature; there was neither bond 
nor free. But it is the mark of dominating political organizations to 
proclaim, not the unity, but the uniformity of human nature; and 
this has ever been the badge of the Roman hierarchy. Pre-eminently 
as the Latin Church has spiritualised the once undecayed Latin races, 
it has always claimed a despotic temporal dominion. Yet once more, 
its policy, at least, has attuned itself to the centuries. It may be 
truly urged that the persecuting intolerance, which seams the record 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries was due to’ the Church-State 
and that Protestant countries, whose clergy controlled the State, 
competed for the evil instead of mitigating it; that, further, the doo- 
trine of the Divine Right of kings was even more brutal in its appli- 
cation than the despotism of Rome; and, finally, that the Divine 
Right of the people surpassed them both in the orgies of the French 
Revolution. At/any rate, the Roman Church for centuries engrossed 
the art, the thought, and the statecraft of Europe ; and now that all 
absolutism is on the wane, it is compassing the capture of democracy. 
The famous encyclical Rerum Novarum, Monsignor Ireland and the 
Knights of Labour in America, Cardinal Manning and the dock- 
strikers of London, are.an evidence. The people as the Civitas Dei is 
a superb ideal which is gaining ground. A. desire that Anglican 
orders should be confirmed by the Bishop of Rome is publicly advanced 
by dignitaries of our own church. Is the Roman system capable of 
satisfying the progressive claims of the masses? Is a doctrinal abso- 
lutism, which the people themselves have dethroned from political 
ascendency, likely tu consummate the cosmopolitan dream? ‘The 
ss2 
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“height of this great argument” is unattainable in the perfunctory 
limits of an essay. Butsome of its features may be popularly and 
readily outlined by reviewing several pronouncements of modern 
fiction, whose authors, differing widely in calibre and capacity, have 
no other common ground for our survey. 

And first, once more, let us bear in mind a few considerations 
which theurgic problems are calculated to confuse. The doctrines of 
« Justification ” and “ Atonement ”’ have, in our eyes, been strangely 
mystified by theologians, one of whom heads our initial catalogue. 
Spinoza wisely postulated that, for Biblical interpretation, it is before 
all things necessary to ascertain what each sacred writer meant in his 
own generation by the expressions used. The Scriptures are the 
source of the Church ; and if they be obscured, so will be the rivers 
they feed. Under the Jewish polity the Law formed the popular 
revelation of God for the obedience of the citizen. Sacrifice, which 
was part of its symbolic ceremonial, was a compulsory offering of pro- 
pitiation or thanksgiving before the purity of the Eternal. But the 
Law was largely concerned with the temporal foundations of society. 
It dealt with the duties of tenure. The sacrifice, therefore, enjoined 
by it was one of chattels. The Prophets, however, were continually 
requiring and revealing higher standards than those by which the 
populace was to be trained. ‘To what purpose is the multitude of 
your sacrifices ?”—— Wash you, make you clean.” The will of God 
is discerned by them to be for what St. Paul terms “ the fruits of the 
Spirit ” ; and Habakkuk, in that sublime episode, which inspired alike 
St. Paul, St. Augustine, and Luther, rebuking throughout his Vision 
of the Watchman what we should now term “ materialism,” uttered 
the soul-stirring and immortal truth, ‘‘ The just shall live by his faith.” 
The Hebrew word for “just” is translated by the New Testament 
Greek for “righteous.” Habakkuk meant that “righteousness” 
implies a hold on, an identification with the Unseen—the Eternal ; 
what our Lord signified when he explained that true life consisteth 
not in the abundance of possessions. And so the Law “was our 
schoolmaster to bring us to Christ,” who “ by his one oblation of 
himself once offered made a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice.” 
We have seen that the Jewish sacrifices were forced surrenders of 
property. But our Lord offered himself freely—his entire nature, 
body, soul and spirit in dedication, for our sakes, to the knowledge 
and service of the Eternal. This, then, was the “ propitiation’” 
acceptable to God, and His “ free gift,” or “ grace” to men ; this, St. 
Paul’s meaning, when he protests that we have “a great high-priest.” 
God’s will and man’s wilfulness are “ reconciled ” (or ‘‘ atoned”’)* im 
the absolute selflessness of Christ. Through Him we must “die to 


' Compire the wording :f R m. v., 11, where caradAcyijy is translated “ atone- 
mest,” with 2 Cur. v. 19, where the same word is translated ‘‘ reconviliation.” 
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sin” and ‘tbe born again to righteousness.” On these two central 
ideas of “ righteousness,” or Spiritual re-birth, and ‘ sacrifice,” or 
death to self perfected in Christ, St. Paul seized with intense eagerness. 
“The just (or righteous) shall live by his faith.” Faith is a loving ap- 
prehension—the spiritual clinging of the thief on the cross. Man must 
appropriate and be appropriated by the unseen Christ. ‘+ Righteous- 
ness” is no more a mere moral conformity, but a sympathetic, 
spiritual communion—the eating of His body and drinking of His 
blood; that ‘hard saying,” whose misconstruction caused many of 
the disciples to depart from walking with the Lord. These two pivots 
of St. Paul’s aspiration are fully expressed in the Epistle to the 
Romans. Nor did St. Paul limit himself merely to the inward 
witness of the heart, to this divine emancipation from the trammels of 
the flesh. ‘Righteousness ”’ is evidenced, too, by the visible creation. 
The joy and strength of God in His work is as present to St. Paul as 
His will regarding the life of the soul. And so is the natural con- 
science of mankind. St. Paul is no morbid concentrator of introspec- 
tive analysis, like the Puritan teachers. The whole creation indorses 
this reconciliation of the human with the Divine. And, further, 
Pauline Christianity is not, like Latin Christianity, busied with the 
sanctions of outward authority. The personal experience of those who 
have tried is the seal of the good message. 

We have hazarded thus much because far other has been the inter- 
pretation both of Romanism and Puritanism. The former has glossed 
‘these truths with unripe metaphysics, and has expressly declared in the 
‘Trent Catechism that, “‘ As it cannot err in faith and morals, all other 
societies arrogating to themselves the name of Church, because guided 
by the spirit of Darkness, are sunk in the most pernicious error both 
doctrinal and moral.” The latter, again, has transformed the doctrine 
of “ justification ” into the complicated rigour of a trader’s compact. 
But the Roman Church is superior to the Puritan, in that she does 
‘avow some principle of development. She owns that the Nicene Creed 
is not connectedly discoverable in the Scriptures; her infallible 
«ecumenical councils enounce her progress from age to age. But, as 
it is manifest that early councils, treating metaphysical subtleties, 
must be inadequate, she stultifies and stunts the very development 
which she promulgates. That a church to be effective must have 
formularies is evident. That such formularies, unless either capable 
of expansion or recommended by a divine sanction, will shock tlie 
growing apprehension of mankind, is equally clear. Artificial theology 
and revelation are not identical. The position of Romanism thus re- 
solves itself into one of inspired infallibility, justas that of Protestanti:m 
does into oneof combined authority and inquiry. Granted Rome’s extra- 
scriptural infallibility, and the rest follows, however enlarged mere 
human judgment may become in its grasp of truth throngh the ages. 
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. This is precisely the attitude of Dr. Newman in his Loss or Gain.. 
The character of its hero, “ Charles Reding,” is largely drawn from 
his.own temperament. The same shy, daring and meditative melan- 
choly, irradiated by quick gleams of penetration and poignant flashes 
of satire, the same sparkling simplicity, distinguish both. The book 
is scarcely a story, though it professes the name. It is a sort of 
Platonic Dialogue on the supremacy of the Roman and the short- 
comings of the English Chureh. “Consistency is not truth, but truth 
is consistency,” is one of its cardinal propositions, the very key-note 
of its descant. Is truth nothing deeper than consistency? Is not 
consistency rather a mode of truth, as heat is a mode of motion? All 
modes of motion have not yet been discovered, nor, we believe, all 
modes of truth. Consistency is itself a valuable and relative quantity, 
rather a means towards orderly apprehension than an end which 
compels acquiescence. Inconsistency too, is often a sign more of 
ignorance than of untruth. We “see through a glass darkly;”’ and 
our very yearning after consistency may evidence our dimness of 
vision. Religious truths are surely divine principles which every: 
successive age becomes better able to grasp, not merely through the 
disappearance of apparent inconsistency by means of greater know- 
ledge, but through their leaven in our lives. They are organic, not 
merely axiomatic. And herein they are radically separate from 
absolute truths mathematical. A certainty that the earth moves 
round the sun will not affect our conduct. But a persuasion that God 
is all-powerful and all-loving, despite the seeming contradictions of 
phenomena, must influence our actions. What Newman really means, 
however, is that truth in an authoritative system should be absolute. 
His hero is a serious and not over-vigorous undergraduate in search 
of systematic religious authority. He is immersed in the old Anglican 
theologians. He believes that the Church is divine. He regards 
every taint of Sabellianism or Erastianism as monstrous. He seeks a 
Christianity apart from the Bible. And instead of studying the 
Scriptures with their fundamental revelation of truths infinitely 
expansive, he turns to accredited church expositors. In the course of 
his quest (during which we breathe an atmosphere of Oxford clergy- 
man at the Tractarian revival, whose afternoon muffins and nightly 
madeira seem to stimulate these discussions) he assumes without argu- 
ment the sacrosanctity of the Prayer Book and the inspiration of the 
Church. Let us excerpt a typical passage. It concerns the Articles 
respecting which Carlton—Reding’s tutor—observes :— 


“To me they are quite clear and speak the language of common sense.”— 
“Well, they seem to me,” said Reding, “‘ sometimes inconsistent with themselves, 
sometimes with the Prayer-book ; so that I am suspicious of them; . . . a blind 
submission I could make ; I cannot make a blind declaration.” ‘Give me some 
instances,” said Carlton, ‘For example,” said Charles, ‘they distinctly receive, 
the Lutheran doctrine of justification by faith only, which the Prayer book 
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virtually opposes in every one of its offices. They refer to the Homilies as 
authority, yet the Homilies speak of the books of the Apocrypha as inspired, which 
the articles implicitly deny, The articles about ordination are in their spirit 
contrary to the ordination service. One article on the Sacraments speaks the 
doctrine of Melancthon, another that of Calvin, One article speaks of the 
Church’s authority in controversies of faith, yet another makes Scripture the 
ultimate appeal. These are what occur to me at the moment. .,... On the other 
hand, it has struck me,” continued Charles, ‘‘ that the Church of Rome is unde- 
niably consistent in her formularies ; this is the very charge some of our writers 
make upon her that she is so systematic. It may be a hard iron system, but it is 
consistent. . . .”. This too has struck me; that either there is no prospect of 
the Truth on earth, or the Church of Rome is that prospect. . . . Now common 
sense tell us what a messenger from God must be; first he must not contradict 
himself, as I have just been saying. Again, a prophet of God can allow no rival, 
but denounces all those who make a separate claim, as the prophets do in Scrip- 
ture. Now it is impossible to say whether our Church acknowledges or not 
Lutheranism in Germany, Calvinism in Switzerland, the Nestorian and Mono- 
physite; bodies in the East. Nor does it clearly tell us what view it takes of the 
Church of Rome.” 

It appears to us that “ common sense,” applied to history, must take 
a view diametrically opposed to Newman’s as to “ what a messenger: 
from God must be.” The Hebrew prophets claimed no divine 
authority for their speculative opinions as to the nature of God. 
They represent Him under varying anthropomorphic figures. But 
for “righteousness” and for their grasp on the invisible—their 
“ faith ’—they do claim that authority. They do not “denounce all 
who make a separate claim,” but all those who reject “ faith ” and 
“righteousness.’”” They hold entirely aloof from all ontological prob- 
lems. Again, St. Paul, St. Peter, and St. James disagree about 
formularies, but they are at one as to “ faith ” and “ righteousness,” 
The authority exercised is not one of an infallible system which must 
always be earthly, but of the divine mission of Christ as fulfilling not 
only Jewish aspiration, but the needs of the whole world. Newman 
confounds outward system with inward consistency. And surely he 
must have known that these speculative cabals of the fifth century 
hinged largely on subtleties and interests peculiar to the race and 
environment of the disputants. Nestorius wasa Syrian. Eutyches 
was the partisan of his antagonist, Cyril of Alexandria. Their speou-: 
lative wrangles centred on the material and spiritual proportions of 
the Incarnation. The Chaldean Christians, who still represent the 
Nestorian heresy, called themselves the disciples of St. James. The 
Coptic Church, which still maintains the Monophysite schism, pre- 
serves the old abstractions of Alexandrian tradition. The Syrians, as 
inveighers against “ matter,” upheld the two persons and the one will. 
The Egyptians, mindful of their Neoplatonism, emphasised one nature 
with two elements. In the same way, the earliest enthusiasts for - 
Mariolatry sprang from Thrace—a soil sacred to the myths of Eurydice - 
and Persephone. Assuredly a church which, like the English, is not » 
in communion with churches that it yet respects, is more fitted to unite 
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Christians on cardinal points than one which claims a speculative 
infallibility. The proper aim of a Church is to be a “ witness and 
keeper of the Holy Writ,” and not a tyrannical assertor of unerring 
and unswerving dogma. St. Augustine himself must have felt this, 
when, in opposition to the Donatists, he dwelt on the great church 
invisible. Newman exhibits his Donatist bias very clearly when, in 
this volume, he defines “ party ”’ as “ extra-legal influence.” Surely 
Disraeli’s epigram of.“ organised opinion ”’ is far sounder and more 
sensible. This importunity for a sole authoritative code, for a church 
which shall be to verity what Euclid is to trigonometry, produces the 
state of mind faithfully mirrored by Newman in his character of 
“Mr. Morley.” “This too I know, that the Catholic faith is one, 
and that no other Church has faith. The Church of England has no 
faith. You, my dear sir, have no faith.” On this analogy we must 
suppose that the Apostles also had “ no faith,” for they certainly 
never contemplated a church of dogmatic domination. The Church of 
Rome had not begun to crystallise its dogmas from the fluid and 
turbid developments of different races in different ages, and the mixed 
ambition of partisans who espoused the divided authorities of a decom- 

ing empire. Nor can any great corporation, like the Church of 
England, which has grown on the soil and with the people, be placed 
on a level with the inventors of new religions, so humorously dismissed 
in the words: “ Set up for yourself, my dear sir—set up for yourself ; 
form a new denomination, sixpence will do it.” 

. The effect of systematic authority in action is the theme of M. 
Fabre’s romance, at once trenchant and refined, of L’ Abbé Tigrane. 
M. Fabre will aptly follow Cardinal Newman, for both have been 
secessors ; but while the one is mainly theological, the other depicts 
administration. “ It is easy,” remarks the author in the course of his 
novel, “to declaim against the submissiveness of the priest, when one 
is ignorant of the arbitrary power that enslaves him. The boundless 
authority of the bishops has perforce evoked the servility of the whole 
clerical body. One should recall the haughty dictum of the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Rouen, pronounced in the Senate on the 11th of March, 
1865 : “ My clergy is a regiment. It must march, and it marches ;” 
and again, “ O holy Catholic Church, something divine must needs 
abide in thee, since thy priests have failed to destroy thee.” 

The story is one of a parish in the Pyrenenean Corbiéres. Lor- 
miéres is une ville dévote, honeycombed with foundations regular 
and seoular. L’Abbé Tigrane is the sobriquet of Rufin Capdepont, 
Spanish by extraction, “a nature of iron for earth and of fire for heaven,” 
a priest who realises his ambition as dominator more than his vocation 
as pacificator and pastor. The bishop, Monsignor de Roquebrune, an 
ultramontane patrician, is perpetually colliding with the proud im- 
petuous spirit who presides over the learning of the Grand Seminary 
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and who, for a time at least, assumes Gallican sympathies. One of the 
charms of the romance is the manner in which M. Fabre brings into 
relief the higher motives of both combatants. De Roquebrune is 
conscientiously led to consider, and name the contumacious scholar 
“The Prince of Darkness ;” while the Abbé, a his ultra- 
montane predilections, thus unbosoms himself to his confidante, 
Michael :— 


‘**In all this business which has embroiled my life I have not sufficiently 
invoked the name of God. . . I tremble. . . Undoubtedly when the idea of 
aspiring to the mitre first enthralled me, my sole thought was the Church. It was 
only for her glory that I dreamed of scaling the ladder of hierarchy. It was s0 
fair a vision to become her support. I was then young, and though I already 
experienced some promptings of irresistible pride, the bitter struggles of ambition 
had not yet stifled enthusiasm and simplicity. Happy times of humble vicarship 
at St. Frumente and St. Irenéde. Alas! What subsequent downfalls! I 
have wished to become bishop ; perhaps one day I shall be so. Who then wil 
recount my long martyrdom and the degradations forced upon me?... Ah! 
there is something revolting in the humiliation imposed by the civil law on priests 
entitled by their intelligence to be candidates for ecclesiastical honours. Indeed, 
if a return to the primitive election of bishops be impossible, why not let the 
clergy of each Diocese stand as an electoral body, why not allow them to them- 
selves provide the successor of a chair.” 


There is a second extract which, even with considerable abridg- 
ment, should be juxtaposed to this. Cardinal Maffei is thus made to 
confute the charge of insincerity urged against Capdepont, now Vicar- 
General of Lormiéres, by the secretary and ally of the late prelate :— 


“It is a mistake. The Vicar-General has tolerated the civil authority. He 
never loved it. God, who reserved for him a mission in His Church, long since 
implanted in his ‘ blood and his bones,’ to employ the graphic language of the 
Bible, the feeling of her force ; and he was constrained, in securing the issue of 
an ambition dedicated to the profit of heaven, to cast some crumbs of flattery to 
your ‘ ministre des cultes.’ At heart he perceived the mockery of these, in poli- 
tical jargon, ‘ constituted powers.’ He spurned them. He may have simulated 
a@ submission to Paris, but he dissimulated a submission to Rome. For Rome he 
abased himself to the verge of stratagem—occasionally even to the verge of. . . . 
falsehood.” “ Falsehood? Monsignor,” repeated Ternisien, scandalised. “ Well, 
why are you so shocked? What a narrow and ridiculous sense you attach to the 
word. ... The church never lies, M. L’Abbé; it is notin the power of the 
Church—truth herself—to lie. Only, the Church, wrestling at her first dawn 
with the last pagan princes, in the Middle Ages with half-barbarian kings, in our 
own days with a whole confronting universe, has a constant necessity for supple 
talent in order to pursue her divine mission across the centuries, . . . You have 
confused two things, destitute at every period of ecclesiastical history of any tie 
in common,—the Ohurch and the government of the Church. The Church 
remains to day the same as ever, divine, infallible, above human vicissitude ; while 
her government, originally framed to battle against every culpable enterprise, and 
especially against the covetousness, corruption, and harshness of princes so mani- 
fest at present, has been compelled more than once to place at its head leaders 
more firm than pious, more energetic than good, more seemingly inspired by the 
spirit of the world.than by the spirit of heaven.” 
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‘Such is the sum of that science which M. Fabre élsewhere terms : 
“hardly Christian, but very Catholic”; such is the sum of the scene 
which we shall shortly find curiously paralleled in Lethair. It is not 
here our province to pursue the local prejudices and ‘passions, the 
personal intrigues and animosities so admirably rendered in this 
interesting novel. It is a deep and delicate study of character. 
Tigrane becomes bishop in the sequel, but not before an extraordinary 
conflict rages around the coffin of his predecessor. One of the most 
striking effects is where the various dignitaries rally round the Abbé’s 
enemy whom they mistake for bishop designate, only to be disillu- 
sioned to their comitragic discomfiture. Just as Newman treats of 
authority in the abstract, so does M. Fabre of authority in the con- 
crete, of how it works and is affected by the soil, of the great. part 
which personal ambition must have played throughout the centuries 
in the very doctrinal pronouncements ‘of the Roman Church. And 
the result of both books is to convince us that any national church 
which is not arbitrary suits the masses as a spiritual instructor far 
better than one which dispatches its priests as “ prefects of the 
people,” and imposes an adamantine bar to the gradual expansion 
and expression of divine truths. 

In Lothair we quit authority and approach diplomacy. Disraeli 
did not speak without bock. He was versed in the medieval methods 
of Rome. His father had penned a learned work on the early Jesuits. 
To Disraeli “The great confederacy which has so much influenced 
the human race and which has yet to play perhaps a mighty part in 
the fortunes of the world,” appealed both imaginatively and‘ histori- 
cally. The problem of its reviving influence in England fascinated 
him. He regarded the secession of Newman as a blow under which 
our own Church “ still reels.”  Lothair, when it appeared, was called 
flippant by the dull: But its “flippancies” are the froth of profound 
knowledge, and its epigrams the facets of acute experience.’ Monsignor 
Berwick, the ultramontane disciple of Antonelli, is made to say of 
Churchill, the leader of Irish nationalism : “ For the chance of sub- 
verting the Anglican Establishment, he is favouring a policy which 
will subvert religion itself.. In his eagerriess he cannot see that the 
Anglicans have only a lease of our property, a lease which is rapidly 
expiring.” This imminent expiry of the lease is undoubtedly a 
cherished hope of the Vatican and Sacred College. ‘ We must all 
pray, as I pray every morn and everynight,” ejaculates Cardinal 
Grandison, “ for the conversion of England.” “Or the conquest,” 
murmured Berwick. Lothair, it will be remembered, himself an 
earnest if somewhat ineffectual youth, falls under the ‘influence of ' 
Lady St. Jerome, whose houses are rallying centres for the great 
Cardinal and his associates. Lady St. Jerome induces Lothair to 
attend the office of the “ Tenebre.” He inquires if anything in this 
particular service should preclude his presence. 
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“No reason whatever ; not a dogma which you do not believe ; not a ceremony 
of which you cannot approve. There are psalms, at the end of each of which a 
light on the altar is extinguished. There is the Song of Moses, the Canticle of 
Zachary, the Miserere, which is the 51st Psalm, you read and chant ‘regularly 
in your Church, the Lord’s Prayer in silence ; and then all is darkness and dis- 
tress ; what the Church was when our Lord suffered, what the whole world is 
now except His church. If you will permit me,’ said Lothair, ‘Iwill accom- 
pany you to the Tenebrae.’ ’ 


And this is followed by Father Coleman’s comments on the adoration 
of the Cross in the Mass of the Pro-sanctified, and the picnic with 
Miss Arundel and the courtly Monsignor Catesby. ‘The Jesuits are 
wise men ; they never lose their temper. They know when to avoid 
scenes as well as when to make them.” Such is a description of 
Catesby before the climax of the conspiracy. Lothair, under the 
banner of his heroine Theodora, fights for Garibaldi and the “ Madre 
Natura” against the Papal troops. He is wounded at Mentana and, 
by a coincidence, tended by Clare Arundel and her circle in Rome. ' 
When he recovers a miracle is announced concerning his rescue. The 
Virgin has intervened to save a defender of the Faith. He is led to 
a great function in the sacristy of St. George of Cappadocia. He finds: 
himself the centre of devout attraction. The Cardinal assures him 
that the miracle is true. Lothair indignantly protests and denies. 
The Cardinal maintains that there are “two narratives” of his “‘ rela- 
tions with the battle of Mentana.” 


‘«*] think,’ said Lothair, with akindling eye and a burning cheek, ‘that Iam 
the best judge of what I did at Mentana.’ ‘ Well, well, said the Oardinal with 
dulcet calinness, ‘you naturally think so; but you must remember you have been 
very ill, dear young friend, and labouring under much excitement, IfI were you, 
and I speak as your friend, perhaps your best one, I would not dwell too much on 
this fancy of yours about the battle of Mentana. Il would myself always deal 
tenderly with a fixed idea: harsh attempts to terminate hallucination are seldom 
successful. Nevertheless, in the case of a public event, a matter of fact, if a man 
finds that he is of one opinion and all orders of society of another, he should not 
be encouraged to dwell on a perverted view ; he should be gradually weaned from 
it.’ .. . ‘I am not convinced,’ said Lothair. ‘ Hush,’ said the Cardinal, ‘the 
freaks of your own mind about personal incidents however lamentable, may be 
viewed with indulgence at least foratime. But you cannot be permitted to 
doubt of the rest. You must be convinced, and on reflection you will be con-. 
vinced. Remember, Sir, where you are. You are in the centre of Christendom, 
where truth, and where alone truth resides.’ ” 


Now nobody for one moment would believe that the late Cardinal 
Manning ever debased strategy to stratagem; or could, under any, 
circumstances, have resorted to a deliberate lie. Lothair is a satirical 
fairy tale, and Cardinal Grandison is only an outward semblance of 
the illustrious Archbishop of Westminster. But we have excerpted 
this lengthy passage for three reasons. Because it tallies with the 
interview described by M. Fabre. Because it sheds.a true light on 
Rome’s attitude towards doubt. Because it adumbrates her secular 
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policy. All diplomatists have sometimes been casuists. Can any- 
body gainsay that the “truth with a mental reserve” of Jesuitry 
composes much of the plot in the drama of the hierarchy? Long 
after these events, when Lothair comes of age, his guardian, the 
same Cardinal, converses with him on the impending (Ecumenical 
Council. The duologue contains a forcible summary of the Church’s 
infallibility, however fallible may seem her individual members. 


“The basis on which God has willed that his revelation should rest in the 
world is the testimony of the Catholic Church, which, if considered only as a 
human and historical witness of its own origin, constitution, and authority, affords’ 
the highest and most enduring evidence for the facts and contents of the Christian 
religion. if this be denied, there is no such thing as history. But the Catholic 
Church is not only a human and historical witness of its own origin, constitution, 
and authority, it is also a supernatural and Divine witness, which can reither fail 
norerr. When it ccumenically speaks, itis not merely the voice of the Fathers 
of the world; it declares ‘What it hath seemed good to the Holy Ghost and 
to us.’”’ 


No wonder that Lothair, as he sat down in the crisis of his life by 
the moonlit Coliseum, mused in a rhapsody, strangely anticipating 
M. Zola’s contrast between the new Italian Orlando and the old 
Italian Boccanera. 


“Theodora lived for Rome and died for Rome. And the Cardinal, born and 
bred an English gentleman, with many hopes and honours, had renounced his 
religion and, it might be said, his country for Rome; and for Rome to-morrow 
Catesby would die without a pang, and sacrifice himself for Rome, as his race 
for three hundred years had given, for the same cause honour, and broad 
estates, and unhesitating lives. And these very people were influenced by 
different motives, and thought they were devoting themselves to opposite ends. 
But still it was Rome, Republican or Owsarian, papal or pagan, it still was 
Rome.” 


The Church fof England in the time of Charles the First behaved 
very differently towards Romanism than it did after the Puritan 
rebellion. Its affinity was that rather of an estranged daughter 
than of an execrating daughter-in-law. And for Rome herself the 
Renaissance of the previous century had revived a Platonic mysticism 
on the débris of the schoolmen’s Aristotle, in addition to its purely 
pagan revival. Another breath, too, of mystic spirituality wandered 
over Europe at the beginning of the seventeenth century. It was 
wafted by Sta. Teresa and St. Francis of Sales (the third of the 
saintly Francises). And so, with mysticism in the air, and the 
platonism of More, Grocyn, Linacre, and Colet, still lingering at 
Oxford, a bridge, as it were, of spiritualised scholarship spanned the 
chasta between the two communions. The phase is astonishingly 
reproduced in John Inglesant—a book, in Mr. Shorthouse’s own words, 
“‘of the ethereal chivalry of the soul.’ Their esoteric philosophy 
was common to both religions, and the Jesuit-instructor of Inglesant’s 
youth was not so distant from Milton as he would have been from 
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Manning. Laud himself dwelt less on dogma than on: discipline. 
As regards Grace, he was more Arminian than Jansenist. If, with 
Andrews, he maintained patristic authority and the Real Presence, 
he was also a friend of Chillingworth. Mr. Shorthouse has well 
pointed out that the Laudian Anglicans— 


“ Held, indeed, that the sacrifice of Christ’s blood had removed the guilt of sin, 
and that by that and that only was salvation secured to men ; but they held that 
this had been accomplished on the cross, once and for all, independent of any- 
thing that man could do or leave undone.’ The very slightest recognition on the 
part of man of the divine sacrifice, the very least submission to the church 
ordinances, combined with freedom from outward sin, was sufficient to secure 
salvation to the baptised; . . . with this view the church regarded human error 
with tolerance; and amusements and enjoyments with approbation, and as 
deserving the highest sanction of religion. Inglesant’s Christianity, therefore, 
was ignorant of doctrine and dogma of almost every kind, and concentrated itself 
altogether on what may be called the idea of Christ, that is, a lively conception of 
and attraction to the person of the Saviour.’’ 


It was thus that the quietism of Molinos allured him so patheti- 
cally. There was something in the late Laurence Oliphant akin to 
Inglesant. At the close of a chequered career, after a life both of 
ambition and aspiration, after an acquaintance with philosophers, 
Christian and sceptic, with the world, too, of man, as well as with 
men of the world, after self-assertion and self-surrender, after con- 
verse with two types of the Renaissance—Catholic paganism and 
pagan Oatholicism—we find him upholding, in an exalted argument, 
that “absolute truth is not revealed.” 


‘«« But if absolute truth is not revealed,’ I said, ‘how can we know the truth 
at all? ‘We cannot say how we know it,’ replied Mr. Inglesant, ‘ but this very 
ignorance proves that we can know. We are the creatures of this ignorance 
against which we rebel. . . . The Founder of Christianity said, “The Kingdom 
of God is within you.” We may not only know the truth, but we may live even 
in this life in the very household and Court of God. We are the creatures of 
birth, of ancestry, of circumstance ; we are surrounded by law, physical and 
psychical, and the physical very often dominates the soul. As the chemist, the 
navigator, the naturalist attain their ends by means of law which is beyond their 
power to alter, which they cannot change, but with which they can work in 
harmony, and by so doing produce definite results, so may we. . . . Whether we 
are free to act or not, we can at least fancy that we resolve. . . . Weare like children, 
or men in a tennis court, and before our conquest is half won the dim twilight 
comes and stops the game; nevertheless, let us keep our places, and, above all 
things, hold fast by the law of life we feel within. This was the method which 
Christ followed, and he won the world by placing Himself in harmony with that 
law of gradual development which the Divine wisdom has planned. Let us follow 
in His steps, and we shall attain to the ideal life ; and, without waiting for our 


mortal passage, tread the free and spacious streets of that Jerusalem which is 
above.’ ” 


We have transcribed this exquisite profession of faith, as indicat- 


ing how “ the kingdom within us” found its nurture at this period in 
adherents of the great Roman kingdom without. Its whole tenor 
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breathes, in a stylé-half-platonic, half-evangelic, the substance of thé 
teaching of Spinoza. Like him, it recognises that “freedom ”’ consists 
im the consciousness of our actions; like him, that “ harmony with 
the:law of gradual development”’ was the path trodden by Christ. 

The transition from IJnglesant to Rome is like stepping out of a 
college-pleasaunce into a railway station. Delicacy is never M. Zola’s 
forte. Ideality, aspiration, even when presumably his experiment, 
elude his lens and forceps. Sight, not faith, is his domain. But for 
vivid force and fidelity of presentation, he towers above his contem- 
poraries. “His Rome, with its conscientious effort to condense and 
‘embody the shifting phantasmagoria of the centuries, with its over- 
crowded stage, its violent effects, its noisy bustle, resembles in timbre 
those “ Living Pictures” which are the triumph of modern photo- 
graphy. The tangible marches before us in bewildering procession. 
Even the orange-peel, so to speak, floats palpably on the gutter. There 
is Rome as the tourist beholds her. There is the ineffaceable secular 
Rome, waiting and working fo recapture its temporal dominion. There 
is the fiseal Rome, with its crippling speculations exacting the tribute 
‘of Lourdes and of the French peasantry. “There is the free-thinking, 
- free-living Rome of United Italy, generous in impulse but corrupt 
and slatternly in practice. There is the Rome of the priests of the 
soil andthe priests of the palace ; of the prince, the people, and the 
parvenu, fevered and palpitating in their competitive struggle. And 
through all these elements pulses the sap of heredity; of pride, of 
feud, of superstition, of “ Madre Natura,” turbulent as the Tiber, 
immutable as the Capitol. The medley moves with irresistible me- 
chanism ; but, as in the “ Living Picture,” we are dazed and dazzled. 
We catch the whirr of the machinery. We feel the blinking of the 
limelight. . The repose of art is lacking. The mechanism of science 
is manifest. The tumult of the new wine in the old bottles is con- 
vulsive. For the problem is the demand of democracy. It pleads 
hoarsely with the Holy See to meet its needs, to sink the splendours 
of Cxsarism, to guide poverty, sickness, and suffering. But, M. Zola 
contends, it scorns to surrender the purple. It will not budge one 
inch from its sumptuous etiquette, from the homage of mint and 
cummin. And, therefore, he protests it is moribund, a miserable 
monument of marble among the miserable ruins of flesh and blood. 
The knights of industry infest the high road of modern labour. The 
wayfarers are despoiled by capital. They supplicate their immemo- 
rial protector, the vicegerent of Deity. He stops his ears and hardens 
his heart, because duty is for him the pyramidal past instead of the 
itiexorable future. 

This, unless we mistake, is M. Zola’s position. Let us in justice 
examine ‘how it is established. The Abbé Froment—in the whole 
‘range of M. Zola’s creations the least fleshly, perhaps the only ideal 
character—after his disillusioned return from Lourdes, spends a hard 
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‘winter among the poor of Paris. He has lost hold on any positive 
dogma, yet he continues to celebrate the mass. His friends the 
Vicomte de la Choue, an apostle of ‘Catholic Socialism,” and the 
Cardinal Bergerot, “a free spirit, ruling’ his diocese like ‘a father,” 
influence him keenly. He is seized with the idea of a “ New Rome,” 
a sanctified socialism under the sway of the pontiff. He publishes 
an eloquent treatise on the subject. To his shocked surprise the con- 
gregation place it on the Index. He determines, like a new Luther, 
convinced by his innocency and thrilled by his ideal, to repair to 
Rome. He has appealed to Cesar, and to Caesar he will go! The 
Vioomte has distant connections in that patrician family of Boocanera, 
and Froment is offered the hospitality of their roof. This is how 
the octogenarian father of the family, himself a candidate for the 
Papacy, the type of solid tradition, greets the enthusiast’s pronouncé- 
ment of the evolution of the social world :-— 

“ But it is not true. The world is immovable, forever. ... It paws tlie 
ground, it loses its way ; it constantly chooses the most abominable paths, and it 
must as constantly be recalled to the right road, Hear the truth. You ask if the 
world ought not, in the accomplishment of Christ’s promises, to reseek its starting 
point—the primal innocence, if the fulness of time will not oulminate in the 
triumphal day when mankind will compass the whole truth conveyed by the 
Gospel. No, no, Truth is in the past ; cling to the past, and thus only will you 
avoid catastrophe. These fine novelties, the message of boasted progress, are but 
snares of eternal perdition. What boots research and the peril of fresh error since 
truth is known for the last eighteen hundred years? . . . The truth, you cry. 
But all the time it is in the Roman and Apostolic Catholicism, as it has been 
created by the long march of centuries. What madness even to desire a change, 
when so many heroic spirits and pious souls have evoked its most excellent me- 
morials—the wut intrument of order i in this world and of salvation i in the next.” 


The same tone characterises the long. speech. of the Holy Father 
when Froment at length, after infinite delay and intrigue, secures the 
interview of his dreams. Authority, discipline, obedience, colossal 
self-complacency, refrigerate the. visionary. Utopian. To the Vicomte’s 
scheme for the re-establishment in France of, the ancient free corpo- 
rations as obligatory under the State, he applies a smiling “non 
possumus” ; of Cardinal Bergerot’s approbation, he says :— 

“How could he have sanctioned your attacks; on dogma, your revolutionary 
theories tending towards the total eclipse.of our holy religion? If he has read 
you, his only excuse must be rash, inexplicable, unpardonable aberration. . . . I 
must confess that an evil spirit pervades a portion of the French clergy. These 
are Gallican ideas throwing out, like ill weeds, a whole crop of carping liberalism, 


in rebellion against our authority, an incessant meets of fon celttoiers and senti- 
mental ventures.” 


Such words are not lightly ay on bs lips of Leo XIIL., whose 
most private environment.M. Zola studies todescribe. But, if in.such 
a case he had actually so spoken, we must consider him justified. What! 
A Roman priest in rosewater revolt! Contumacy and civil supremacy 
vindicated! These vague and. ecstatic outpourings of an impracticable 
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“Catholic Socialism!” State Socialism divorced from ecclesiastical’ 
domination would never for one moment enlist the Pope. How could 
the Catholic Socialism control the State Socialism ? Indeed, the decay 
of Rome’s temporal reign is just because Government during the last 
three hundred years has been growing more and more national, and 
has emancipated itself from sacerdotal interference. In England, 
priests ceased to be lawyers after the rebellion, and by the accession 
of George I., to be statesmen. Robinson was the last of the bishop- 
plenipotentiaries. Private, as:much as public motives, are the main- 
springs of political destiny ; and lay jealousies of clerical monopoly 
decided the Erastianiem of England. There is now no great European 
Power where the See can command temporal allegiance. It is dis- 
possessed, and must content itself with influencing elections. And yet 
Froment’s Utopia postulates Roman arbitrament. For, otherwise, we 
are reduced to the dilemma of a State within the State, to which 
neither Rome nor any shape of State Socialism whatever could sub- 
mit. Therefore, we repeat, the retort in the mouth of Leo XIII. is 
only logical, and M. Zola weakens his cause by the weakness of his 
advocate. Space forbids us to linger over this extraordinary volume. 
Despite its glare, despite at least one disgusting episode, it is a 
masterly epitome of discordant elements. Monsignor Nani, the 
modern counterpart of Mr. Shorthouse’s Cardinal Rinuccini, Don 
Vigilio, the timid, suspicious secretary, the unscrupulous Sanguinetti, 
are convincing portraits; but we consider that of Cardinal Sarno, a 
Jesuit who despises the Jesuits, the chef d’euvre. 





“. . . If Catholicism seemed to him effete, he was equally sceptical as to the 
force of freemasonry. He had made inquest regarding the reality of that influence 
in this city of Bome where the two central powers confront each other, where two 
theories are occupied by two masters. . . . Was not freemasonry itself being 
drowned in its own success—that of the ideas of justice, reason, and truth, which 
it had so long championed in the teeth of the shades and sharpness of history. 
It is a constant faetor. The victory of the idea kills and disables its propagating 
sects, and renders the apparatus of sectaries for striking the imagination a trifle 
extravagant.” 


We pass from Romanism enthroned in the Vatican to Roman- 
ism warranted on the hearth, from Rome’s public to her privats 
usurpation. Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Helbeck is, to our mind, her 
most noteworthy performance. It may be that, to accentuate her 
contrast of a will fanatically surrendered with a will as fanatically 
insubordinate, she has chosen exceptional types—that of an un- 
sociable Roman, and that of a woman at once insurgent and self- 
controlled. It may be that for a child of nature Laura is too 
morbid, and Helbeck too impatient for a child of faith. It may be 
that the author has tripped in minor points of ecclesiastical colour ; 
that while Father Bowles caricatures the hedge-priest, her Jesuit is 
rather deficient in tact. It may be further that, in her chase of an 
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idea, she (though less than heretofore) absorbs more from books 
than from nature. But, notwithstanding, this study of the heavenly 
and the earthly love, this investigation of the character of creed and 
the creed of character, is attempted with sincerity, with intensity, 
and with power. Helbeck springs from decayed greatness in a 
wild province of hilly isolation. He thus describes himself to Father 
Leadham :— 


“*T don’t belong to my neighbours nor they to me, we don’t speak the same 
language, and I can’t bring myself to speak theirs. The old conditions are gone, 
I know. But my feeling remains pretty much what that of my fore/athers was. 
I recognise that it is not common nowadays—but I have the old maxim in my 
blood.’ ‘Extra ecclesiam nulla salus.’ ‘There is none which has done more 
deadly harm in England,’ cried the Jesuit. ‘ We fogret that England is a bap- 
tised nation, and is, therefore, in the supernatural state.’ ” 


Laura Fountain, on the other hand, the stepdaughter of Helbeck’s 
sister, comes of a yeoman stock, whose rough piety has for centuries 
been rooted in a nature-loving independence—transformed in its turn 
by the graft of Cambridge scholarship into a fierce defiance of all 


positive religions by her father. This is how the heroine long after- 
wards dwells on the hero :— 


“Years ago she remembered hearing her father say approvingly of Helbeck’s 
manner and bearing, that they were those ‘ of a man of rank though not of a man 
of fashion’; and it was hardly possible tosay how much of Helbeck’s first effect on 
her imagination had been produced by that proud unworldliness, that gently cold 
courtesy in which he was commonly wrapped.” 


The process of alternate repellence and attraction between the two 
temperaments is watched and marked minutely; and, it should be 
recorded that Laura’s distaste is not so much towards obedience, for 
which she hungered, as towards interference, which she resented as 
much in the man she adored as in the religion he idolised. This is 
the motive which reconciles her to the rude austerity of her peasant 
kinswoman far more than to the calm authority of her noble kins- 
man; this again, which makes her exclaim passionately to Helbeck :— 

‘‘* Make me to mock at your beliefs ! Make me afraid! There is no other way.’ 
‘Oh, that droning in the Chapel. There itisagain. I will open the window apd 
let the how] of the rain in to get rid of it. And yet I can’t always keep myself 
fromit. It is all so new—so horribly intimate. Every now and then the music, 
or a prayer, or something, sends a stab right down to my heart of hearts—a voice 
of suffering, of torture—oh ! so ghastly, so real. Then I come and read Papa’s 
note-books for an hour to forget it. I wish he had ever taught me anything 
strictly! But, of course, it was my fault. . . . Asto this dance, why shouldn’t I 
go t—just tell me! It is being given by the new schoolmaster and two or three 
young farmers in the big room of the old mill. The schoolmaster is the most 
tiresomely virtuous young man, and the whole thing is so respectable, it makes 


me yawn to think of it.’” 
The incident respecting the Romney portrait of Helbeck’s ances- 


tors, which he wishes to sell for his orphanage, illumines the gulf 
between them :— 
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‘** She died a hundred years ago, pretty creature! She has hadherturn. So 
have we in the pleasure of looking at her.’ ‘But she belongs to you,’ said the 
girl insistently. ‘She is your kith and kin.’ He hesitated, and then said, with 
a new emphasis that answered her own : ‘ Perhaps there are two sorts of kindred.” 
The girl’s cheek flushed. ‘And the one you mean may always push out the 
other? I know, because one of your children told me a story to-day—such a 
frightful story—of a Saint who would not go to see his dying brother for 
obedience sake. She asked me how I liked it! 1 told her it was horrible!’ 
‘You said that to the child?’ ‘Yes!’ Her breast fluttered. He, too, felta 
novel excitement—the excitement of a strong will provoked. He spoke with a 
harsh directness. ‘You did wrong, I think, quite wrong. You sowed the seeds 
of doubt, of revolt in a child’s mind.’ ‘Perhaps,’ said Laura quickly. ‘What 
then?’ She wore her half-wild, half-mocking look. Everything soft and touch- 
ing had disappeared, ‘What then?’ he echoed with a sternness that astonished 
himself. ‘ Ask your own feeling. What has a child—a little child under orders— 
to do with doubt or revolt? For her—for all of us—doubt is misery.’ Laura 
rose. She forced down her agitation—made herself speak plainly. ‘ Papa taught 
me—it was life—and I believe him.’” 


Throughout the romance a perpetual intrusion of pale, black-robed 
sisters, and peering, ungenial priests haunts the fading mansion and re- 
doubles its eeriness. This, however, we may remark, is no peculiarity of 
Romanism. Change the scene to some Low Church drawing-room with 
Zenana missioners, or to some tradesman’s parlour with Chadbands 
rampant, and the effect, if more prosaic and less authorised, would be 
equally irritating. Helbeck is, in truth, a monk, who insists on 
dwelling outside a monastery. He is not only not of the world, but 
he is not in it. He forfeits his humanity instead of following it. 
We deny that this is a characteristic of the great system which con- 
secrates every feast and fast of existence. But none the less, 
Romanism does invade that house which the Englishman is pleased 
to call his castle. It is inquisitive, it isin a measure inquisitorial. 
“ You will be taking a wife some day; at least it is to be hoped so,” 
remarks Lord Culloden, the “Free Churchman ”’ in Lothair ; “and how 
will you like one of the Monsignores to be walking into her bedroom, 
eh? and talking to her alone, when he pleases, and where he pleases ? 
and when you want to consult your wife, which a wise man should 
often do, to find there is another mind between hers and yours?” This 
is the rough-and-tumble view, but it has done much to toughen 
British Protestantism. It is not a question of the sacrament of 
penance or the impostures of relics. These things are symbols of real 
human needs. It is a question of a law far more vigorous than that 
of Moses—a law which riddles privacy with pin-pricks, which often 
lays on human nature a burden greater than it can tamely bear. A 
significant commentary is afforded by the death-scene of Mrs. 
Fountain :— 

** Meanwhile she realised the force of the saying that Catholicism is the faith to 


die in. The concentration of all these Catholic minds upon the dying Augustina, 
the busy paternal help evoked by every stage of her via dolorosa was indeed mar- 
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vellous to see. ‘It is a work of art,’ Laura thought, with that new power of 
observation which had cervatt in her. It is—it must be the most wonderful, 
thing of its kind in the world, . . . Something had to be done, a process to be 
gone through ; and everyone was | atuxdously bent upon doing it in the right, the 
prescribed way—upon omitting nothing’ The physical fact indeed became'com~ 
paratively unimportant except as the evoking cause of certain symbolisms—nay, 
certain actual and direct contacts between earth and heaven, which were the 
distraction of death itself—which took precedence of it and reduced it: to 
significance.’ 

Truly the Roman ritual is a master of the ceremonies celestial, and 
herein perhaps lurks much of its consolation for weakness, ignorance, 
and pain. 
Is it not just this which melts and attracts the penitent Magdalen ? It. 
is this phase which is developed in Evelyn Innes. The book itself is. 
far inferior to any of the others at which we have been glancing. It 
is, in our judgment, despite much picturesqueness and some ability, 
an ignoble book, because it vulgarises the very passions which 
handles, and seems to hunt after the sordid even when it is immaterial 
to the treatment. Mr. Moore appears to air the twang and tawdri- 
ness of Ouida, without her redeeming tenderness and poetry. Evelyn, 
a scholar, musician’s daughter, is made to go astray mainly in order 
to perfect her voice abroad—a supposition unjustly degrading to an 
honourable profession. She leads a life of wanton luxury as prima 
donna, without one compunction or aspiration. But she was bred a 
Romanist ; and at the last this prodigal daughter, more from satiety 
it would seem than remorse, returns to a retreat which had sheltered 
her in better days. The picture, however, of the Putney Sisterhood, 
an oasis in a desert of despair, is touchingly and beautifully 
drawn :— 

“It was the dumbness of these women—they could only speak in prayer—it 
was that that overcame her. . . . But the Reverend Mother was part of a scheme 
of life founded on principles the very opposite to those on which she had attempted 
to construct her life. Even in singing the ‘ Ave Maria,’ she had not been able to 
subdue her vanity. Her pleasure in singing had, in a measure, sprung out of the 
somewhat mean desire to proclaim her superiority over those who had attained 
the highest place by renouncing all personal pride. They had proclaimed their 
superiority in their obedience. It was in giving, not in receiving praise that we 
rise above ourselves. This was the lesson that every moment of her convent life 
impressed upon her. .. . Then she wondered if the Reverend Mother were a 
widow—that appeared to her likely. She had been an ambitious woman. Was 
she not so still? Is a passion ever obliterated ? - Is it not rather transformed? If 
she had been personally ambitious, she was now ambitious only for her convent, 

. And applying the same reason to herself, she seemed to see a future for her- 
self in which her loose passions would become transformed and find their complete 
expression in the love of God.” 

But no thought of self-sacrifice for her fellow-men crosses this peni- 
tent’s mind. A luxury of devotion, a traquillity of rapture, a purifi- 
cation of the weary senses, is the only lesson that Evelyn Innes was 
ready to receive. 
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What, then, is the sum of our cursory investigation? We have 
examined the principle of dogmatic infallibility as propounded by 
one of Rome’s gentlest doctors, and that of her administrative autho- 
rity.as portrayed by a shrewd observer of provincial France. We 
have touched on her profane diplomacy as interpreted by a great 
statesman, and on her esoteric philosophy as rendered by a master of 
religious thought in the seventeenth century. We have witnessed 
her logical repugnance to all rival pretensions for the readjustment of 
labour, or of her own intractable attitude. We have mentioned her 
domestic importunity. We have not neglected her solace of the 
senses. And in all these departments we have found her obstinate, 
the same worldly, the same spiritual Rome. We have argued that 
her extra-scriptural and dogmatic infallibility sets a cramping check 
to the natural growth of divine truth upon earth—to “the measure of 
the stature of the fulness of Christ”; that the very progress which 
she arrogates for the promulgations of her councils, she refuses to 
other and more sacred deliverances; that her executive system con- 
tinues half-pagan half-medisval. We have indicated that she can 
never countenance any form of government which disdains to do her 
obeisance or exacts her secular fealty. We have implied that the 
whole tenor of her influence on the home contradicts the free play of 
national life. And now we reiterate our original question. Can she 
ever capture democracy? Our negative answer is obvious. Unless 
she will discard the trappings of the past, she, together with all other 
autocracies, must fail. And she will die rather than discard them. 
The Pope, self-immured in proud humility, with his wan retinue of 
prigce-cardinals—the Prefect of the Propaganda, the Assessor of the 
Holy Office, the Pro Datario, the Vicar of Rome, the Secretary of 
Briefs to Princes, and the Master of the Apostolic Palace—is an 


-emblem of her state. Her devotion, her heroism, her perpetuation of 
-spiritual courage and charity—these are immortal, as they are in all 


fostering forms of Christianity. But her obsolete dictatorship is 
loomed. She abides Roman. She has already ceased to be Catholic. 
She has been disestablished in Italy and disendowed in France. If 
she recognised the validity of Anglican orders a thousandfold she 
would not add one inch to her stature. She would only flatter those 
Anglicans who would fain vindicate the title of “Apostolic.” She 
would only enact the part of Heralds’ College to the parvenu. Her 
sanctions are seldom bestowed, unless victory be assured; and that 
will never occur in England, whose Church has become native as the 
constitution, and parcel of the parish and the home. Rome, on the 
contrary, endures, haughty in her ambush of defeat, as once in 
the flush of triumph. She is inflexible. She will become a sect. 

W. Sicnet. 
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A rew words deprecatory of hyper-criticism are required when a person 
without special ecclesiastical or legal knowledge begins to write about 
theological matters. I can only plead that all men—even politicians, I 
believe—hold, and are willing to publish, opinions about religion; and 
also that, as a connoisseur and writer of fairy stories, I might be regarded 
by some people as qualified to criticise Mr. Walsh’s Secret History of the 
Oxford Movement. Such criticism as the latter is not, however, the object 
of this article, though references to Mr. Walsh’s book and work, direct 
or indirect, must be inevitable at the present time. I do not greatly 
love either, but cannot help a certain amount of admiration for both. 
Their personal references are deplorable ; but after three or four years 
of wandering among folk who shrug their shoulders and [say “a quoi 
bon ?” “Oa ne fait rien,” about everything above or beyond the 
Paris boulevards, I am almost in love with bigotry, and a public 
meeting with Mr. Walsh and some local clergy in earnest on the 
platform, and a big audience in deadly earnest below, is an object 
to me of perfectly sincere respect. I went to such a one at Ports- 
mouth recently, and watched men and women thrilling with indigna- 
tion at some story of a local funeral which had included candles, 
vestments, and requiem masses, and thought to myself, “ Here are 
twelve ‘or fourteen hundred successors to Latimer and Ridley who, 
after twelve months of this sort of agitation, would quite cheerfully 
break family ties, and give up fortune, comfort, and maybe lives, for 
their religion ; while, possibly, within a mile radius of this hall there 
are twelve hundred of their opponents who would do the same. In 
the hall there are possibly politicians wanting Disestablishment, 
sensation-mongers and cynics by the score; but four-fifths of this 
audience mean their cries of ‘Shame! shame!’ even as the others 
mean their cheers and cries.” What is gained by denying this? Has 
our ‘past shown us to be a nation of hypocrites? The majority of 
both sides would to-day fight and suffer, and—more than a few of 
them—die for their faith; it is easier to do that, as we all know, 
than to live for it; but to doubt the reality and honesty of either 
party in an English religious battle has always seemed to me to be 
the weakest form of argument. It shows such curious ignorance of 
English history, temperament and actualities. To-day’s controversy 
is a mere repetition of half a-hundred others; one can look back into 
the dimmest twilight of history and hear men crying out the same 
battle-cries against sacerdotalism, waving the same banners with 
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freedom writ large on them, shouting for the destruction of this or 
that pope, and the instalment of themselves in his place. Every 
century is scored deep with such demonstrations, the same demands 
and replies in the same words. Is it a matter for astonishment? 
Casaubon, who, on visiting the Sorbonne, and hearing that it had 
been debating for four hundred years, asked, “What have they 
decided ?’”” might be surprised at hearing Mr. Walsh repeat to-day 
the arguments used by Luther, and at reading manifestoes written 
by Lord Halifax which are identical with those of Thomas a Becket; 
but what new thing has occurred since the foundation of Christianity 
which could enable men to know or decide? In this controversy 
there is no victory or defeat, but only fighting—fighting with, per- 
haps, immortality as the reward of being right. Small wonder if 
argument sometimes grows loud and division deep ! 

A moment comes, however, in these contests when both sides turn 
violently to their rulers demanding the forces of the State—laws, 
police, soldiers, or what not—to help them, and then the battle has 
entered on a new and more serious stage. Many persons admire 
bigotry, encourage intolerance, applaud the most passionate argu- 
ment; the famous South American President who complained that 
he had not been shot at for a fortnight, and added that such want of 
interest in public affairs was the curse of the country, has numerous 
sympathisers. But as you may notice that nine men out of ten will 
pass by a street-quarrel with the most casual glance of amusement, 
until a policeman interposes to administer justice, when everybody 
will stop to comment and ask questions and advise, so in the bigger 
disputes of life the State forces are not allowed lightly to intervene 
with their unanswerable settlement of the matter. I do not know 
whether the present controversy has reached a stage where new laws 
or fresh State influence in enforcing old ones, is demanded seriously 
by individuals or crowds whose voices require attention. Some good 
judges of popular excitement ridicule the notion; others marvel at 
the audacity of the Government in ignoring the outcry, or leaving it 
to be dealt with by the Bishops in Convocation. If this stage has 
been reached, who wants State help, and what do they want, and 
(beyond a very natural desire to see their opponents beaten) why do 
they want it? 

The demands of both parties are fairly familiar by this time, and 
to the ordinary man of the world, however truly anxious he may 
be to appreciate their inner meaning, and to find either some great 
principle underlying them or some probability of their being granted, 
they must appear simply amazing. Look first at that of the English 
Church Union for complete independence of the civil power in ecclesi- 
astical matters. ‘We have denied and we deny the right of the 
_ Crown of England or the Parliament to determine the doctrine, the 
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discipline and the ceremonial of the Church of England,” says the 
manifesto of the Union; and speaking of the Bill which the Epis- 
copate proposes to submit to Parliament, Lord Halifax says :— 
‘For ourselves (and in saying this I believe I represent the general 
opinion of the Union), we can honestly say that it isa matter of great 
indifference to us what courts may decide all matters other than those 
in respect to which the Church derives her authority direct from 
Christ. What authority settles all secular questions—those affecting 
her property—is a matter of secondary importance. What we do 
insist upon is that spiritual things—all matters affecting the cure of 
souls, all things touching the doctrine, the spiritual discipline, and the 
ritual of the Church—shall be decided by the Church herself. We 
are not content to see the authority given by Christ to the Episcopate 
left in the hands of a committee of lawyers. The Church cannot 
surrender her rights in such matters. If at any time her officers have 
professed to surrender them it was an act on their part ultra vires, and 
we should refuse to be bound by such surrender.” This demand for 
specialist judges is a very common and a very natural one. The 
Army, Navy and Universities have their own courts ;' the anti-Dreyfus 
party in Paris asked for and obtained a practically new court, or, to 
be accurate, a tribunal of forty-five judges and three reporters instead 
of fifteen judges and one reporter. My friend Mr. Benjamin Waugh 
wants a special court for the summary settlement of all children’s 
cases; a score of men have similar fads. But, unfortunately, the 
Crown and Parliament took to themselves some centuries ago the right 
to determine all the conditions of the Church of England as estab- 
lished by law, and have kept it more or less firmly ever since, and 
would not, as we see, meet with unanimous approval even in the 
English Church Union if they proposed to give it up. If Lord 
Halifax wants a reconstituted ecclesiastical court, where purely eccle- 
siastical judges may sit and hear both sides in a quarrel, and try to 
smooth away soreness, 97. rebuke truculence, and effect compromises, 
he will lave the help aad sympathy of all moderate men. Let us 
hang as much velvet as possible over the iron hand which must in 
the last resort take the matter into its keeping. Even let us give to 
the Bishops’ court every show of authority which can be devised to 


(1) The lack of analogy between a court-martial and the courts demanded by Lord 
Halifax was explained so elaborately in a correspondence in the Times, following a 
letter of the Dean of St. Paul’s suggesting the analogy, that I need not deal further with 
this idea. There is, of course, an appeal from the University Courts, but to whom and 
how I really do not know. In my own College (University College, Oxford), there 
was, I think, an appeal from the College authorities to the “ Visitor’ of the College 
(who in this case was the Queen); and thence to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, Anyone desiring to know what would happen to an undergraduate of 
University College in the event of the College giving one decision, Her Majesty the 
Queen another, and the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council another, may study 
the question in the statutes whenever he has a year or two to spare. 
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cow stupidly quarrelsome litigants into submission. But to talk 
about the surrender of old and recognised and, for the most part, well- 
used authority into such hands is another matter in which a great 
principle—the greatest, I suppose, in the Constitution—is involved. I 
do not argue about the propriety of the Supremacy of the English 
Crown and Parliament ; it is sufficient to say that the principle is recog- 
nised by such a majority of the English nation (including numerous 
members of the English Church Union), that its abrogation in any 
detail may be dismissed to the “ back of beyond” the most distant 
horizon of practical politics. Indeed, rightly or wrongly, it has been 
understood that the position formulated in the Cannon Street mani- 
festo has never been seriously accepted by the Union, and most 
persons will hope that this idea is correct. The English Church 
Union has been a large and ever-growing and deservedly influential 
body, moderate in language, sane and sensible in what it writes and 
teaches and practises; and the English Church could ill afford the 
loss of its counsels and influence. But the highest prestige must 
suffer from the pressing of impossible claims, and this demand of 
Lord Halifax for freedom from Crown and Parliament is one beside 
which the revival of Protection in England, or the restoration of 
temporal power to the Papacy, are events of a possible to-morrow. I 
do not discuss its justice or injustice, I merely venture to describe it 
as totally impracticable. If the Union “‘ prefers Leo XIII. to the Privy 
Council ”—to quote some rather unfortunate words of Lord Halifax 
—the Anglican Church will be the regretful loser by their preference, 
and Leo XIII. will be the gainer; or, at any rate, he thinks so at present. 
For my own part, I think the desire of the Roman prelates for the 
submission of England (if they entertain such a desire) is, from the 
point of view of their own comfort, an extremely mistaken one. The 
new converts would simply profess unbounded respect for the existing 
authorities, and then proceed politely but firmly to conduct the Roman 
Church on their own lines. They would mean no disrespect, and 
would be guilty of no intentional rudeness; but if they disapproved 
of any doctrine or ceremonial, the doctrine or ceremonial would be 
slowly changed—“ developed,” as Newman would have called it—and 
presently a third of the officials at the Vatican and all the real 
authorities would be Englishmen. There would, as I say, be no irre- 
verence or violence in this; it is simply a “ way” which the modern 
English race has in all councils and countries in which it appears. 
The new “ Americanism,” as it is called, is apparently a sufficiently 
serious power in Rome. If it were assisted by another body of men 
with ten times its experience of theological controversy and ecclesi- 
astical reformation, the Anglo-American alliance would rule the 
religious as well as the political world. Nevertheless, since the 
English Church would suffer in proportion as the Roman gained by 
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this secession, we must all hope that Lord Halifax will talk and 
think no more of refusing to accept that law ‘which all must obey, 
the very least as feeling her care and the greatest as not exempt from 
her power.” 

On the Protestant side of the present controversy you hear demands 
which, whatever may have been the case in the past, certainly do not 
to-day involve any very serious principle. Altar-ornaments, vest- 
ments, images, requiem masses and other ceremonials have had their 
dangers. When an immense number of completely ignorant persons 
believed that to all of them certain awful powers were attached which 
could only be invoked by a priest, the peril was obvious; but since 
the days when Anglo-Saxon lives were laid down all over Europe in 
defence and defiance of these beliefs, School Boards, newspapers, 
and other more or less tiresome institutions have effected certain more 
or less desirable changes. To-day, if a man hears of a talking image, 
he takes the train, examines the whole business with politely-concealed 
laughter, photographs the image, and writes or telegraphs the result 
to a newspaper ; if he hears of anybody making money by the affair, 
he adds to his narrative a plain and probably rather rudely-worded 
statement to that effect, and Mr. Labouchere takes up the case. 
Symbolic meanings are still attached to candles and vestments by 
devout cognoscenti; prayers for dead friends are said at the altar and 
at home, with hope, well or ill defined, that they may comfort some- 
one besides the person who is offering them; but the living faith— 
or superstition, the name does not matter much—in these ceremonials, 
and in the vague power of the priest who presides over them, is buried 
in long-closed graves. The ornaments remain, but the danger has 
gone from them ; and we are not going to sacrifice lives, tempers, or, 
indeed, very much time, in order to suppress art-furniture. Money 
and time has, in fact, been spent, and spent in vain. The laws 
regulating these matters of ritual and ornament are, as we have now 
discovered, and as both sides freely admit, of doubtful meaning, 
doubtfully interpreted, and in a confusion about which there can be 
no doubt at all. The old question posed by the theological lecturer 
as to how many angels can sit on the point of a needle is a nursery 
problem compared to the question of how much church decoration you 
can balance on the Ornaments Rubric; that unrepealed law which makes 
it an offence punishable by death to wear a kilt is a mild anachronism 
compared to a score which might confront an ecclesiastical court. 
One party claims that the rubrics in the Prayer-book can and should 
be followed throughout the services without omission or addition. 
This is, in the first place, impossible, because (to mention two slightly 
irreverent instances) there is a certain rubric directing the priest to 
kneel down at a certain point, and no subsequent direction to him to 
get up again; while in the Baptism service the priest is instructed to 
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take the child into his arms, but is not instructed to give it back 

again. In the second place, if it were possible, the Church Associa- 

tion might with advantage begin by inviting their clerical members 
to say the Morning and Evening Services as directed “ daily through- 
out the year.” And thirdly, a large portion of the extreme Low Church 
party abandons this position whenever in certain cases (as, ¢.g., the 
use of confession) the directions of the Prayer-book run counter to 
their opinions. Another party maintains that all ancient Catholic 
‘practices are permissible unless they are expressly forbidden by the 
law; and their opponents, having spent much money and energy and 
legal ability in unsuccessful efforts to dislodge them from this position, 
now come forward to ask Parliament for new laws and new powers to 
enforce old ones. 

I cannot imagine why the Houses of Parliament or Convocation 
should grant anything of the kind. It is a pity that every man 
cannot agree with his neighbour about the propriety of certain 
ritual, but is it a very serious matter? In London there are some 
hundreds of churches and chapels, their numbers being a necessity 
of fpopulation not opinion. If the Anglican Church were made 
as uniform as the Roman (or a good deal more so) to-morrow, 
and the management handed over to the London County Council, 
the cost and convenience would remain very much as they are. 
At present a man must be a monomaniac if he cannot find some 
place to suit.hisitaste. In the country matters are more difficult ; but 
if even a respectable minority of the parishioners object to the services 
or decoration of the parish church, they can appeal to the Bishop for 
help. The Bishop, who has everything to lose and nothing to gain by 
an open quarrel, will probably put things right, if compromise is 
possible and: common-sense persuasion can effect it. Lf not, and if one 
or two quarrelsome individuals still refuse to be reconciled—well, the 
law courts are open to any man with a few thousands lying idle at 
his banker’s; a decision has got to be given somehow and sometime, 
and victory will go to the longest purse. This is a painful fact, but 
I have heard lawyers in moments of candour make the same remark 
about many: species of litigation, and I neither possess or profess 
sympathy with the parish pope. He is a familiar nuisance, and, like 
the village idiot, has ceased to be even amusing. Are we to help his 
work? Are we going to facilitate the beginning and conducting of 
these disputes'on one side or the other? I hardly think so. These 
ornate services involve no serious principle injuring or benefiting the 
community, flout no clearly-defined and easily-invoked law, and give 
much real pleasure to a considerable portion of restless humanity. In 

. the wild hurry of modern life we cannot afford to spare a single oasis 
of rest. The fact that.a man or woman should find an hour’s perféct 
peace and forgetfulness.in a building where Mendelssohn’s music 
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is echoing in the aisles ; where priests in silks and laces, half-veiled by 
incense smoke, move about before a great altar ablaze with candles ; 
where dim pictures and images and Stations of the Cross, telling of a 
burden greater than man’s own, stand round the walls; and the sun 
falls in red and purple streams through stained-glass saint and angel 
- figures looking down with Art’s eternal peace on struggling humanity 
—the fact that some man or woman should fall under the spell of this 
art, should surrender to these esthetic bonds’ wrought by the master- 
hands of the world, scandalises and pains their neighbour, not so much 
because the latter believes (incorrectly) that these things are illegal, 
but because he himself objects to them. His idea of peace isan old 
church in the heart of country solitudes, where familiar prayers are 
recited in impressive tones, and familiar stories from a book on an old 
eagle-lectern are read in measured reverent voice. ‘There are as many 
such ideals as men. Mine is the Matterhorn hut at evening time, with 
ice-crowned peaks and passes and wide fields of eternal snow lying quiet 
and pink in sunset-light. But neither I nor my Ritualist neighbour 
denounce either one another or our Evangelical friend, though it may 
be that the latter tolerates or commits a score of illegalities in his 
church, or even fails to “‘ communicate at the least three times in the 
year,” and is, so I understand; under a ban of excommunication. 
Cannot he leave us alone?’ ‘He is defying the Church; and I (to put 
myself forward for a moment as a Ritualist) am defying the Privy 
Council; but though we may eye one another suspiciously on Sunday 
morning, we may be friends again on Sunday afternoon—in this world 
at anyrate. Concerning the next even a new Act of Parliament must 
perforce be a little vague, and though my neighbour and I are both 
positive in our own knowledge about it, and stare in stupefied aston- 
ishment at anybody who'differs from us in mere every-day argument, 
and call upon the law to annihilate him, we are more kindly when the 
question comes too near'home. If his child dies I may wonder a “ttle 
at the stern belief that’ it has passed out’ of his life; beyond his love 
and care and prayers, but I do not 'tell him of my wonder: If some 
small friend of mine goes trembling to lands whence it can stretch out 
no hand for a kindly human touch, where no loved mortal voices ean 
reach its eternity of weal or woe, I catch senselessly in frightened 
longing at the slightest hope of reaching it ;—senselessly and with 
doubtful legality, but if I join in a hundred requiem services does my 
neighbour take legal proceedings against me? In the individual case 
he will, of course, do nothing of the sort; and I am under‘an im- 
pression that his denunciation of prayers for the dead would fade into 
mildly reproachful silence if he once realised that the congregation at 
@ requiem mass was not there solely to outrage his protestant convic- 
tions, and to challenge his private interpretation of the law.. - — 
There is, however, one point in which I am convinced that-reform 
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is imperative ; a principle of vital interest being involved ; and in 
this matter both parties might have reform to-morrow for the asking, 
without appeal to Crown or Parliament, if they would consent to 
ignore the outery of their extreme wings. I refer to the confes- 
sional. About the morality of confession in itself I say nothing. I 
do not myself see why grown men and women should not come to 
confession if it pleases them, and children, too, if it pleases their 
parents and their small selves. There are, indeed, nursery cases 
where it has advantages. I remember a young lady (who pro- 
nounced her Creator’s name “ Dod,” and had rather recently 
attained the theological age of reason) who, in unburdening her 
heavily-laden soul to her director, confessed that she had on the 
previous afternoon told a lie: “I said I was hungry because I 
wanted some more cake, when I wasn’t really, and couldn’t have 
eaten bread and butter.” Here, you see, the advantage of con- 
fession to a priest is clear, for, if the penitent had told this tale to 
her nurse, tea next day would have been a dreary affair. But my 
opinion on the subject in general is of absolute unimportance. Lord 
Halifax in a recent speech said: “ Repentance is not so easy a 
matter as some people suppose. For one case in which confession 
has been abused, there are thousands in which it is needed. There 
are many whose lives might have been saved from ruin, many whose 
deaths would have been made happy, if they had been taught about 
confession” ; and \I venture to agree with him. Lord Salisbury, 
speaking on the subject, expressed his strong disapproval of “ habi- 
tual” confession. The universal respect with which his opinion was 
very properly received and quoted makes one regret that he did not 
explain more exactly his meaning. Does a man who comes to con- 
fession three times a year practise habitual confession? or a young 
Parisienne who is brought to the Madeleine once a month by her 
mother or governess? or a more ordinary young man or woman who 
comes twice a month for a quarter of the year and not at all for the 
rest ? ‘Which of these persons is harmed by the practice, and how P 
The Church Association, on the other hand, representing probably 
the larger portion of popular opinion on the subject, calls it a “ hate- 
ful system of spiritual slavery ” ; and Sir William Harcourt speaks 
with great severity about the “mutinous priests who have combined 
together to restore the Mass and the confessional.” It is one of the 
most remarkable instances of the breadth of the English Church that 
men who hold such diametrically opposed views about a highly im- 
portant matter can exist within her borders. But inside or outside 
her widest pale, I cannot imagine any person who could find a word 
of defence for the confessional as it exists to-day in the English 
Church. The fact that any man of any age or reputation—or lack 
of it—who is in priest’s orders can hear confessions from anybody, 
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when and where and how he pleases, without leave from anyone or a 
single rule to restrain him from any act of vulgarity or stupidity, or 
worse, which may occur to him, is a scandal to the whole Church and 
kingdom. The toleration of such a system for another week, in 
country where the most elementary laws of propriety are recognised, 
is incredible. In France—lI say in France instead of in the Roman 
Catholic Church, because this matter has nothing to do with theology 
—a priest has to be licensed to hear confessions by the Bishop ‘or his 
Vicar-General, who must have a genuine personal acquaintance with 
him ; his license must be renewed once a year; he is carefully in- 
structed in the art of dealing with penitents; to scandalise children, 
even with the most honest intentions (or women either, I suppose, but 
that is a less repulsive crime), is pronounced by his books of theology a 
“mortal sin”; and on any moderately well-founded suspicion of his 
doing so, he may be removed to another parish, while if a second 
similar case occurs his confessor’s license is not renewed. This, too, 
in a country whose regard for decency English folk are accustomed 
to consider as hopelessly inferior to their own! Consider these 
extracts from a publication of the Society of the Holy Cross, a manual 
for children now in its fourteenth thousand :— 

‘* It is not only wrong but foolish to hide a sin from your confessor, however 
shameful it is. 

‘‘ But it may be you do not know how to tell what you have done, it is so bad. 
Well, say this to your confessor—say simply, ‘I have done very bad things, but I 


do not know how to tell them.’ He will kindly help you, he will ask you 
questions.” 


I do not assert for a moment that any improper use of this system 
has ever been proved against any man. I know that, on the contrary, 
in numerous cases where such allegations have been made, the Church 
Times has come forward with great spirit and promptitude, and shown 
the accusers to be liars, and very mean and cowardly liars, as a rule, 
into the bargain. Two typical cases have occurred at Brighton and 
Birmingham within the last five months. But after making every 
admission which the most thorough defender of the High Church 
clergy could invite, there remains a risk to which it is outrageous that 
children should be subjected. I know the arguments, that for con- 
fession to be useful it must be thorough, that children in the slums 
have little to learn from a priest or anybody else, that the discretion 
of the East-end clergy can be trusted not to scandalise their young 
penitents: and I would not waste a line of the Forrnicutiy 
Review in answering them. Half such arguments are humbug or 
snobbery, and they are all an insult to childhood. The proper reply 
toa man who puts questions about, or leading up to, the subject of 
purity to anybody under the age of sixteen, in St. Peter’s, Eaton 
Square, or St. Peter’s, London Docks, is a cane across his shoulders. 
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The discretion of the clergy to be trusted! How many of us have 
stood amazed at the facility with which facts have been elicited, and. 
conclusions drawn from our statements by some ten-year-old questioner! 
How many men can follow, much less make sure of leading, the quick 
reasoning of such a baby mind? And we are asked, if you please, to 
hand .over these young minds‘to be tampered with by any fool or. 
seoundrel—I do not know which would do most harm—who likes to 
proclaim himself willing to hear confessions, and we are not to enquire 
into. his, fitmess or capability for his infinitely risky task because, 

forsooth, a few crazy bigots scream their stupid prohibition! I advance: 
here, I say, no arguments for or against the confessional ; the priest 
who would draw every man, woman and child in his parish to confes- 
sion once a week, and the man who would fling every confessor and his 
penitents into. the Thames, are alike concerned to remedy the present 
folly... Auricular confession cannot be stopped in the Church of 
England ; it is not only allowed but recommended by the Prayer- 
book, and, for reasons which are well. aown to everyone, has numerous 
and influential advocates. The question is, Shall it or shall it not 
be decently regulated? If not, I hope sincerely that every man in 
the country with young relatives who desire to confess their sins to a 
priest will use every endeavour to induce them to join the Roman 
Catholic Church, where the practice is at least properly safe-guarded.' 


(1) The Bishop of London, whose worst enemy would never accuse him of being very 
easily cowed by bigots, crazy or otherwise, has explained to me his opinion that the 
issue of licenses for which you cannot enforce any respect is a proceeding to be avoided. 
The words of the Prayer-book with regard to confession, certainly, as he says, ‘‘ throw the 
onus of choosing a confessor, and all responsibility for the proceedings and result, on the 
penitent. They contemplate no such thing as a regular and systematised confessional.” 
Inreply to my suggestion that children, who, in London and Paris alike, are brought to 
confession by the influence of their parents, pastors, or masters, cannot well choose a 
confessor, or be held responsible for the result, Dr. Creighton said that he personally 
did not approve of children being brought to confession. ‘‘ The desire for consolation 
and for some assurance of absolution, which is the exact need dealt with by the English 
Prayer-book, do not. come naturally to a child’s mind, and I do not approve of their 
being suggested by outsiders. When I hear of such pressure being brought to bear, in 
Confirmation-classes, for instance, I admonish the person who is using it and explain that 
I shall refuse to confirm his candidates if it is continued. Do you think, however,’’ 
the Bishop went on, “‘ that there is much of this in London to-day? It does not often 
come to my notice, and I should think that the incumbent of the parish, whe would 
know of his subordinate clergy doing this and has power to check them, would use his 
power freely when prudent.” 

I ask, however, in reply (and at the risk of creating some amusement, I may add that 
most of the reply has been dictated to me by a person of somewhat immature age, but 
of recent and considerable experience of her subject): Since the Bishop of London's 
objections are presumably well-known to his clergy, is he not about the last person in 
London who would hear of children in his diocese being so treated? Such private or 
semi-private persuasion is not yery readily or accurately reported by the small subjects 
of it ; and the enthusiastic curate bent on enforcing the doctrine in his Sunday-schools 
or Confirmation-classes would not exactly volunteer statements about his proceedings 
to the Bishop of London in order to argue in favour of them—I should be extremely 
sorry for him if he tried—or, if brought to book, could quibble his way out of fifty 
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But outside this point—and I cannot believe that there can be any 
serious opponents of such a common-place reform—has not the time 
come for a subsidence of the present controversy, for a cessation of 
demonstrations, and a convenient lapse of memory with regard to Bills 
now before Convocation? This question seems, I admit, to resemble 
somewhat that of a good many other writers and orators, each of whom: 
has one imperative request beside which those of his co-reformers are 
trifling matters; but there is just this ‘to be said for me, that I am 
putting forward a plea for little mortals who cannot help themselves, 
and am deprecating impartially all State interference with older ones 
who can. For the children we must make laws in public and in 
private ; but, beyond them, liberty and equality must surely dominate 
all religious beliefs. When we are face to face with the problems’ of 
death and immortality, all thought is free, all thinkers are equal. 
Intellectuality hae reached its limits there ; reputation, whether it. is 
the chance of a morning or the result of a long and noble life, dies ; 
wealth, well or ill-used, cannot buy a feather-weight of knowledge 
from beyond the gulf; to the deepest humility no atom of vision is 
vouchsafed. Proud and famous, pauper and. idler, philosopher, child 
and priest, we lay down our certainties and syllogisms at the edge of 
the world. Only love and faith can look beyond, and these are the 
property of persons, not of creeds or laws. - They will serve us very 
well, I think, when the bonds of creeds and churches drop away, and 
we stand together in the dawn of the Resurrection morning. I think 
that I would rather take these with me than leave behind me a vast 
Church organised and ruled by the most perfect law, embodying every 
one of my favourite principles—or pet fads—it is odd to note the 
different names which different people will give to the same thing. - 


accusations. Evidence about the number of children brought to confession is not easy 
to obtain, and whether they are few or many, I deny our right to trust to luck—even 
though luck hag brought Dr. Creighton to the See of London just now—for their 
safety. 















































THE SPOILING OF ST. PAUL’S. 


How it happens that the Dean of an English Cathedral does pretty 
much what he likes with the building immediately under his charge I 
do not understand. For some years the attitude of these gentlemen 
to their respective churches has been an interesting study to archi- 
tects and that part of the intellectual public who apply thought to 
things they love. We all know something of the so-called Restora- 
tion period, where the Dean, assisted by a surveyor—in name, if not 
always in power, changes the churches to a great extent, removing 
arcades, roofs, altars, and apparently following some unwritten law 
prompting him to alter the fabric of the building as well as its 
decorations. 

Nor have all of these changes been for the worse—in an architectural 
sense. Much good work has undoubtedly been brought to the front, 
light has been given to many a dark spot, and the efforts of the Deans 
to work under and with a special advice has given us the fine Cathe- 
dral interiors as we now see some of them to-day. But the Cathedral 
Church of St. Paul is not a Gothic building. Sir Gilbert Scott and 
Mr. G. E. Street, the men to whose direction so many beautiful 
decorative features owe their new existence, are not with us now. 
The Dean of St. Paul’s found himself confronted with a matter 
requiring serious attention. The Church of St. Paul is a style new 
to him, as to the people ; he naturally desires to carry on the work of 
Wren. He is, however, without any definite scheme, plan, outline, 
or even hint, except the most meagre, directing how that completion 
shall be done. Wren did not leave any settled scheme for the deco- 
rative completion of his masterpiece. The twenty-five or so churches 
built by him in London do not show a colour treatment. The period 
was not an age for such luxuries ; it was hard enough to get a building 
of any kind, with the grey plaster for a key-note, to contrast with 
quaint wood-carving. The designs for decorative interiors, of which 
Wren left us quite a number—notably Hampton Court Palace, dated 
1694, original sketches of which can be seen to-day in the Soane 
Museum, testifying to his keen ability asa draughtsman and designer, 
also the Banqueting Hall at Whitehall—are some notions of the 
kind of decorations the period followed. I frankly admit being 
glad that Wren did not introduce paintings into St. Paul’s of that type. 
It is singular that a period so weak intellectually, morally, and artis- 
tically, should have given us a building of such noble strength, such 
infinite bigness, and such masterly proportion. The Gothic in- 
stinct coerced Wren into making his plan cruciform, rejecting the 
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first design, a model of which lingers in the byeways of the Cathedral 
to-day. We note that some writers claim a wondrous credit for the 
Medisevalists in rejecting his first plan, saying it would have been a 
failure, forgetting how much Wren improved the composition of the 
present Church in working, and that had the first design been 
accepted the same amount of study would naturally have brought 
that also to a successful end. Wren never failed in what he undertook. 

The Dean desires to add colour to the Church—to clear the atmo- 
sphere of fog and mist is beyond his power, but he can authorise some 
artist to decorate the noble pile—to illustrate scenes of Bible teachings 
and history; to persuade the people to think, and to teach them 
something of the beautiful in life as they examine the frescoes, paint- 
ings, or mosaics. 

The Decorative Committee consist; of several gentlemen of alleged 
refinement and reputed cultivation, of which the Dean is chairman. We 
hear that their number has been thinned by death and by resignation. 
Their action shows their indifference to the distinctive principles of 
the Renaissance and Renaissance buildings, they are equally ignorant 
of the true spirit of Byzantine and Romanesque; the underlying essence 
of each is a lost art to them, or they would never have permitted the 
decorations of the one to be added to the structure of the other. 

For a time, however, all went well; confidence was felt when men 
like Watts, Stevens, Leighton, Penrose, and others, were all at work 
on some portion of the building, making cartoons, paintings, mosaics, 
evidence of which are to be seen in the eight spandrels of the dome and 
the marble pulpit; changes were made to the iron screen and gates 
of the Choir and the position of the organ; but the most unfortunate 
addition is the Reredos, a Gothic structure of immense size, which is 
in direct opposition to the wishes of Wren, who left notes for a 
hemispherical dome, supported on four columns. 

In tact, consideration, and right appreciation, as well as in taste 
and wsthetic sensibilities, has this Committee failed ; every lesson it 
has tried to teach is marred by the method it has used. I ventured 
to say as much in my letter to the Times on the 24th of February, 
with what directness of language I had, which brought a deluge of 
letters from all parts, the most important being one from the 
Earl of Wemyss—and the work of destruction is still going on. 

About 1891 the Committee appointed the then Mr. Willian 
Richmond, A.R.A., as artist to decorate the church to the best of his 
ability, and to devote the whole of his time to this exclusively, and 
designated the Choir as the most desirable part for him to begin the 
decorative scheme, of which so much was expected at the time. 

The decorative pictures were to be acceptable to all classes as aids 
to the preaching—to the cultivated, whose education and romantic 
imaginations compel them to look keenly at all things in the Art 
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world; aud to those who ask a sign-symbol—strong, firm, but 
simple—as a help in their struggle through life. 

Had those in charge of the adornment of this building visited other 
Renaissance churches they would have noticed some of the methods 
and treatments adopted by artists in giving colour to an architectural 
scheme, and have laid hold of the fundamental conception, have 
absorbed the true instincts, the obvious growth by which decoration 
becomes as much a part of the organism of the building as does the 
flesh to our bodies. 

The public has been fair to itself, fair to the decorator, and to the 
opinions that prompted the impulse to wait silently till the Choir be 
finished before criticising it. The Choir is finished. Criticism is in. 
order. Permit me to say, in starting, that the subject-matter illus- 
trated—teeming with thoughts full of religious fervour and signi- 
ficance, telling of events for which there is undoubted historical 
authority, of hopes whose acceptance has for ages been a comfort and 
solace, and the story of imaginations, wishes, and complex thoughts— 
furnishes a theme it were neither the right nor desire of the decorator, 
as such, to speak of in any way other than to strive to reach a method 
by which those beautiful ideas, and delicate personal thoughts can be 
correctly illustrated. In this the decorator is largely the servant of 
the Church. 

When a genius leaves a building unfinished and incomplete, is it 
not a serious contract for an ordinary mortal to attempt its comple- 
tion? True genius is modest, kind, and fearful about touching 
another man’s work, feeling the atmosphere of the master’s personality 
so intensely that he shrinks with awe, knowing the risk attending such 
completion, and trembling as he undertakes the task, lest his own weak- 
ness unfit him, and the work suffer in his hands. Do these words describe 
the attitude of the St. Paul’s decorator as he approached the problem 
before us? Are there any signs of hesitation or doubt of his own 
ability to add inspiring beauties to the building? I cannot find 
them. 

The principal mosaics used in St. Paul’s to-day, by the present 
decorator, are the revival of those in use centuries ago in Ravenna 
and Venice, the placing of small tessare into wet plaster or cement by 
the artist craftsman, who rudely, coarsely, and clumsily, told a story 
of brutal suffering with rugged grandeur. Examples are mostly 
found in the outside of buildings. The pike of gables, pediments, 
and niches were made prominent with rude markings of the head of 
Christ, the Crucifixion, instruments of the Passion, depicted in the most 
crude, direct manner; with black, white, gold, blue, and bright red— 
visible at a great distance—to be an object-lesson to a people who 
could not read ; neither could they understand the stories of the Church 
without these barbarous signs of a barbarous people. 
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Is it such as this we wish to see to-day in a Renaissance building 
like St. Paul’s, to illustrate the subtle loveliness and vitalise the scenes 
an intelligent public know; to speak the language taught to that 
public now, with all the enchanting inspiration a reverend clergy 
adopt; the important fact remaining that the story is the same, while 
the people, to whom it is addressed, has changed by education and 
environment? Its architecture and its decoration must follow. The 
lessons given by the Catholic Church to a people in the sixth and 
seventh centuries would be as out of place here to-day as are the crude 
horrors that disfigure the walls of St. Paul’s at the present moment. 
“But then we do not see them very plainly in the darkness.” A 
gentleman of New York has offered help by dispelling the darkness 
with electric light. When this is properly done the full meaning of 
this criticism will be all the more apparent. 

Expensive but coarse barbaric mosaics cover the walls of St. Paul’s 
with their disfiguring motives—insults to the intellectual strength 
and decorative knowledge of the people. Yet they pay for this 
dreadful desecration to go on. The gentleman who is actively 
responsible for this work, who designed it, fathered the various little 
schemes, lecturing about them, setting them out with his own hands, 
and proudly fostering an enthusiastic cry for more money, for more 
mosaics, has a local, we may say a national, but not an international 
reputation. The work threatens to make that gentleman known as 
the spoiler of the St. Paul’s Choir. 

However, I agree with him in selecting glass mosaic as a decor- 
ative vehicle. It was plucky without doubt. Had his energy been 
wisely directed by experience, success would have followed. I regret 
much the need of such severe criticism. 

The architects of the Renaissance have left with their buildings a 
fine collection of decorations that belong to that period. We followed 
the inspiration to the full in accepting the one; why not the other ? 
Why should the artist introduce’ other types of decoration, changing 
the school of design and period so frequently? Why have a 
Byzantine Christ for the apse—taken probably from the out- 
side of the Church of St. Pudenziana; rainbow and wings 
added with Burne-Jones panels on each side, not drawn as his 
romantic imagination would prompt? Why have a mixture of the 
crudest forms from the Basilicas of Ravenna, Mosques of Persia, 
quaint ornament from Savage England in the third or fourth cen- 
turies, with an extract of the modern schools of France and England, 
the ornament of the shops !—naturalesque ornament !—for which we 
hear the decorator has quite a name? It is not a pleasing thought 
that these wretchedly drawn and poorly coloured figures are to 
remain permanently in the beautiful church of St. Paul. The idea is 
preposterous. 
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I have examined the original cartoons, and the photographs of 
them, before and after completion ; also the photographs of the studies, 
noting the method practised, of making a small sketch and enlarging 
it by solo-print, instead of drawing the subjects full-size at once, and 
making a small map-like key to the study mass. 

As to scale. The quality known as size, proportion, bigness, is the 
true essence of true architecture. Strictly it is the application of 
academic forms and -rules to buildings, every feature of which pays 
tribute. Many of the figures of St. Paul’s decoration are not large 
enough ; and, again, the figure of Christ, as shown, is over-large, 
coarse, and crude in the extreme. The mystic rules of proportion are 
paramount. Recall in your mind the paintings of that king of artists, 
Michael Angelo. What of his figures in relation to his buildings 
—the eloquence, nobility, and grandeur ?—they lift the place, they 
ennoble the building. As their size overawes and thrills, at the 
supreme moment when the critic enters a building he unconsciously 
observes the relation of the details to the mass before he analyses the 
details and figures that are intended to count as a part of the decora- 
tion. Size is the power underlying everything in the realm of 
architecture. 

Surely never was a large decorative figure drawn so badly as the 
one that appears on each of the twelve pendentives, springing from 
the corbels to the saucer domes in the Choir. No words can picture 
the lack of common, every-day knowlege of anatomy. These Angels 
do not fly, they hang—hang by their hands; at fireside discussions 
they are known now as the “crucified Angels.” Their hands are 
nailed through to the wings behind them ; their bodies are without 
either shape or bones. The artist cannot shrink here behind any 
conventionalism of Ravenna—no barbaric precedent prompted this, 
except the barbarism of culpable neglect—the faults of wilful igno- 
rance that dismay and appal. One of the first things seen on entering 
the church on a clear day are twelve of these Angels, all alike. 
The idea that they are to hang by their hands for ever is 
monstrous; a thought too dreadful for words. Talk of unkindness 
to inanimate things!—what about sufferings of our memories, our 
feelings, and imaginations? It is only fair to the English public to 
suppose they have not yet seen this thing. 

Mosaic decoration has long been a refuge for artists who cannot 
draw. Of the design of the Mary in “ The Annunciation,” shown in 
the arcade spandrel, note the arm of the Angel in the spandrel the other 
side of the pilaster; think of their relative proportions; exemine the 
figure—thin, its semi-medisval features cold, characterless, and dead. 
A seated figure would have been welcome, and the sensible view to give. 
In passing, note the arms of Adam in “The Temptation,” and the way 
he stands; as for the Eve, she does not stand at all; the body bends 
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forward, and would tumble if alive—distorted. Look at the Sibylla 
Delphica—the arms are not equally balanced; see the distorted 
muscles—no bones could be put in the body—and note body of 
the descending figure behind in the clerestory panels ; then look in the 
adjoining panels at these unfortunate caricatures—they are all dead, 
flat, grotesque, angular, though they claim fellowship here in the 
majesty of a Renaissance Church. And then remember that Wren 
was a splendid draughtsman—he was well versed in anatomy. And 
remember that he was a follower of Michael Angelo’s school, and 
that Wren left us an indelible testimony to his own opinion, by his 
own writings :—‘ Architecture aims at Eternity, and, therefore, is the 
only thing incapable of modes and fashions in its principles (the 
orders), which are founded upon the experience of all ages, promoted 
by the vast treasures of all the great monarchs and skill of the 
greatest artists and geometricians, emulating each other; and experi- 
ence in this kind being greatly expensive, and errors incorrigible, is 
the reason that the principles of architecture are now rather the study 
of antiquity than fancy.” 

Does anyone remember, as they look at the Choir of St. Paul’s on 
a bright day, how much they owe to Wren, and that so marvellously 
and cunningly contrived is the proportion of every feature that the 
decorative motives and compositions that did not look attractive, in a 
sense, would be poor indeed? The quality to transfer beauty from 
one organism to another is seen here. Can you imagine a decorative 
panel, or a picture, or any work of man, that would not be interesting 
when shown in St. Paul’s? The building transmits some of its 
glories to all works that come inside it, without losing any virtue 
itself. The critic is momentarily blind to this as he turns the electric 
search-light upon each detail, lifting it out of the plain of sentiment 
to the platform of equitable analysis, remembering the position it was 
designed to occupy. 

I love glass mosaic; I would like to see it handled with a firmer 
grip, made of the right material, where the tesserse were of glass that 
had more fire in it; glass with lustre, such as is found in the ruins 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii; glass as used in Sancta Sophia at Con- 
stantinople; glass as made in Venice by Salviati, and in New York 
by Tiffany (Favrile glass); translucent glass, that quickens, dazzles, 
that multiplies as it absorbs, like the opal and the pearl ; that shines, 
even in the dark; rich, fulsome, lasting colour, that no fickleness of 
light can destroy. 

The material of which the mosaics in St. Paul’s are made is cold, 
solid, hard, and as flat and dead as glass can be. It is impossible to 
produce a strong decorative living picture with dead glass—it is un- 
responsive. The system adopted by the decorator in following the 
curious old Ravenna method of working from the surface adds to 
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the trouble by imposing many difficulties on the workman in handling 
it’; to work with his hands over his head is not a comfortable position. 
The process leaves much to the workman. The cartoons for St. Paul’s 
were not coloured fully, the colour was only indicated and suggested, 
the free use of metallic gold—that is required by the process of its 
manufacture to be placed flat instead of being fractured like the rest ; 
helping it to be more marked in contrast with the flicker of the 
upright glass tessere. This did much to weaken it and intensify 
“the gold, which becomes wildly disturbing and aggressive beyond 
endurance. The upright piece of coloured glass, embedded in coloured 
cement, shows but a speck about the size of a full-grown pea, with a 
dark shadow round it; it twists itself round, half hidden at all times, 
so the light can but strike the edge in one small face it presents, as 
if ashamed of itself and doubtful of its welcome in the field of colour. 
The public is asked to enthuse about the effect produced, when the 
sun tips these tiny specks and gives them a momentary life. I 
find the result is very unsatisfactory. It is rightly described by one 
writer as “ mossy.” Mossy is a new name for an interior description. 
The feverish glistening quality has been often spoken of in the 
descriptive notices that find their way to the public Press. Itisa 
good talking point. In theory, the pointed tessera is a beautiful 
dream ; in practice it is a living sham, a snare, and a delusion. The 
fidgety, restless surface it presents is a feature that only fascinates for 
a short time in a certain condition of light, there is practically no 
virtue in it. A visit to the church, however, and a glance at the 
spandrels of the dome, where the tessere are flat, after looking at those 
in the Choir, must destroy the illusion. Had the artist been accus- 
tomed to handle large decorative subjects he would have known this 
and put all his tessere flat, and many of them larger; one to two 
inches square would not be excessive—some fragments, following the 
exact drawing of specific features, not square at all. 

Dignified, silent, and grand, the old stonework would have framed 
in the mosaics had they been cleverly, skilfully, and cunningly 
devised, with consistency and strength, and as modestly as the nature 
of the material permits. Infinitesimal as are the tiny tessere 
themselves, united they form an unwelcome whole, a tribute to the 
fatal ignorance of the decorator in making them so dark and an 
example of his lack of practical knowledge. Where are the usual 
plain surfaces round panels? Ignorance of architectural values trem- 

bles at plain surfaces, because of the contrasts. When the decorator 
found how hard and coarse his various spandrels, panels, pendentives 
and ceilings became, he thought to mellow the whole into a mysterious 
richness by attacking, first the daylight by introducing coloured glass 
into the clerestory and apse windows—thus compelling us to view his 
work through a veil—and then, still worse, if possible, he essayed to 
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lessen the contrast between his mosaic work in the panels and the 
plain stone surfaces that divided them from each other by washing 
the stone with mild solution of acid and painting a small interlacing 
stencilled ornament all over the surface. This mean little weed runs 
round everywhere, turns up at unexpected places, mounts the main 
cornice, covers the flat margin wherever found, belittling and 
reducing everything to a meagre scale, and now has advanced into the 
open light of day by emerging from the Choir and works its way round 
the arches of the main dome. 

I sympathise here with the decorator, as I recall the early 
personal efforts to correct my own mistakes in applying glass tessere 
to stone buildings; not that I ever dared to add paint to the stone- 
work ; I rubbed bronze, powder, paint, varnish, and spirit into the 
tesserse to soften the tints of the mosaic till my fingers bled against 
the sharp edges of the glass, as though I could endow them with 
life by friction, and entreat of them to change their colour. Each 
tessera must be right, or it does not hold its own in the little king- 
dom. 

The picture painter may wash and paint out the mistakes of 
yesterday when viewed in the critical light of to-day; notso the mosaicist 
—he is required to build correctly, after first laying out the whole 
scheme. He must not paint his framework as the decorator of St. Paul’s 
has done. The wall surfaces, which contract the alternate arches under 
the dome—a wonderfully massive feature, dignified and sombre, strong 
in appearance, and essentially strong in reality—should have remained 
plain, innocent of colour, since Wren rested his dome upon them, 
now bow to the public as two-paneled fussed-up creatures cut in two, 
subdivided. Of course, the fidgety little ornament used elsewhere 
helps to do this, while large wooden bosses are placed on the rails 
thus formed, painted to resemble stone, and in turn ornamented. 
This piece of work is looked upon by leading architects as a grave 
error. Had Wren wished to panel these plain surfaces he would 
undoubtedly have done so. Great objections have been made to the 
windows. I like them, they hide the faults of the decorations 
largely by reducing the daylight! It is true their motives are dis- 
tinctly Gothic. Rows of small figures of men, kings in their day, 
kings of Savage England, some in third century, what do these 
squat, quaint little bodies, whose curious shades are known in churches 
throughout the land, do m a Renaissance church? They show an 
unexpected quality for so early a time by shrinking to half their 
proper size, in so important a sphere. Were they not drawn by the 
same hand as the Mary in “The Annunciation”? In his heart the 
designer could not well permit them to lord it over her ! 

I get a closer view of the work by climbing the narrow stone 
steps built in the thickness of the wall, where I can walk along the 
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cornice. My thoughts reverted somehow to the number of old buildings 
that had been completed, refinished, decorated and redecorated, 
improved, strengthened, ruined in part by ignorance of main principles, 
obstinate refusal of able assistance, and advice from men qualified to 
give advice. Preserving buildings that mark the pages of a nation’s 
history, maintaining them sound, free from the spoiler and self- 
opinionated ignorance of a meddlesome busybody, is surely the function 
of someone strong, active and able. Yet this presumptuous intrusion 
continues, and will continue as long as we have any old buildings. 

Whatever mysterious meanings are hidden in the mosaics in the 
ceiling of the Choir, they are jealously guarded and most successfully 
concealed from view. There is but little continuity between the 
work ; one set of subjects is brutal and hard; another is meagre, 
futile, weak; while the rest of it is small, niggling and without mean- 
ing. The artist claims great meanings for his work. We are told that 
the mystery of the creation of fishes, beasts, and birds is depicted here. 
We cannot find it—not even with the opera-glass, that we are 
requested to bring by a member of the Chapter—an opera-glass to 
examine the decoration to a church ! 

The Story of the Creation is poor; no one can see the story from 
the floor, and that is the legitimate base for observation; it is a 
world without a sun in it. If the artist had any story to tell it should 
have been boldly, frankly, and honestly told—like the ceiling by 
Sargent in Boston Library ; like Leighton’s handling of “ Elijah” ; 
like Michael Angelo’s Sistine Chapel. This ceiling is his ceiling 
because its shape and its existence is a memory of the impulse, the 
divine impulse, of MichaelAngelo. To ask the public to accept the 
poor weaklings, birds, fishes, and animals, as the artist’s conception of 
the strange solemn moment known to intellectual men and women as 
“the Creation” is an insult to our conception, our imagination and 
our general knowledge. What did Mr. Sargent do when asked to 
paint a similar subject? He studied Michael Angelo—yet Sargent is 
one of the best men to-day. He did not presume to attempt original 
matter without constant, active study. 

The artist who really felt the importance of the problem, who 
realised its charm, and knew that he was about to illustrate a theme 
of paramount importance to the Christian Church, in a Christian land— 
that he was about to cover the roof that crowns the Choir with the 
scene which, of all others in the Old Testament, deals with the origin 
of things—would naturally remember the builder and go with Wren 
to Michael Angelo, and learn the meaning of scale, of proportion, 
and of composition at his feet. 

When the decorator of St. Paul’s found how dark and dead his 
composition became he applied two or three courses of black tessersw, 
laying them flatways, with gold on one side and white on the 
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other, to force his picture—silver and white would have been 
better. Note the Resurrection, and note also the Crucifix opposite, 
in the quarter domes. Standing on the south side of the Choir, 
facing the north arcade, just look at those spandrels. Take the 
dominant note of blue, starting with a timid blue, and see how 
every possible shade but the correct one runs through the work ; 
note the blue of the background to Angels with instruments of 
Passion, also the blue of Mary’s dress and the blue of the “ Crea- 
tion of Light.” Is this harmony of colour? I think not. What 
the electric light will do remains to be seen. One thing is sure—the 
shadow round each fragment will always be there. Electric light 
will blacken the blues and absorb the yellow—the chemical action of 
light will be a revelation to some. 

Many attempts have already been made to light the mosaics. 
Electric light has been placed in different positions ; the right one has 
not yet been found, and never will. The action of the gentleman who 
did all this resembles an impulsive child at play with his games—his 
puzzles, his whirligig, and his kaleidoscope, turning and twisting them 
every way his fancy leads, swinging them wildly above his head in 
happy intoxication and ravishing joy. Yes, “bring your opera-glasses;”’ 
turn up the light ; let it come from every point of the compass, or the 
secrets hidden under the roof-tree of the Choir will never be seen. 
The use of the limelight is music to them ; electricity is their salvation 
and their king. Perhaps the tricks of the theatre can reveal the 
beauties sunlight cannot show. The strange absence of strong, deco- 
rative, voluptuous colour is hard to account for without a study of 
these facts. Experiments with replica panels proved the mistakes, 
and visits to the scaffold, examination of the various panels above 
the main cornice of Choir, show that the colour which is in the glass 
is lost. ; 

Again, the arrangement of tones or harmonies are of a mild, feeble 
type, the type of a man who handles pigments as if he were afraid of 
them ; who glides so gently from oppressive tawny shade to shade 
that the whole object examined from a few feet shows scarcely any 
drawing or shape at all. 

Take the subject of the Resurrection as an example. All that an 
“‘ Art for Art’s sake ” painter is expected to depict here is a figure in 
white emerging from a dark cave ; a second figure, also in white, having 
wings; with Roman soldiers, some sleeping ; a woman running. The 
time is early morning. 

So much for stated fact. Now for implied facts—Bible history 
facts—based on the general tone of the story, on the traditions of the 
Church, on imagination, on_geographical information, the lie of the 
land, its colouring, its texture, knowledge of the cave, nature of 
the stone, the local landscape, type of sky, and the general nature 
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of the early sunrise in Palestine, the atmosphere, costume, habits, 
and characters of the people. These are only some of the data, some 
thoughts that a conscientious worker feels as he drafts out the stage 
on which the story is to be told. 

The centre figure is white. There are many degrees of white— 
degrees of density and transparency, the opaque and semi-trans- 
parent, white of the snow and white of the crystal, of the pearl and 
of the opal—suggested in the costume. Silver-grey, added to a touch 
of local colour, is in the shadows cast on the folds, all in opaque. 
Translucent pigments, between which the thin liquid-like crystal 
shines brilliantly, softening the figure, making it thin as air, where 
the quick early sunlight steals through it. A figure boldly and 
strongly drawn, each limb correctly marked, each feature sweetly por- 
trayed, so that it stands out, as it emerges from the dark shadow of a 
rock-hewn cave, in vivid contrast to the landscape of intense, dark 
green behind. The hills beyond, touched with a flicker of light as 
the sun rises behind them cool and clear, sparkling as it touches 
the figure, giving faint speck of silver light, and seeming to add a 
breath of air to the mysterious unity of everything. A figure 
strong in contrast, that can be well seen at a distance, yet if viewed 
too closely, vanishes away. Glass mosaic can represent all this, 
and, in the hands of a skilful worker, has done it over and over 
again. Painters of large decorative subjects, too, have done this. 
Puvis de Chavannes has left paintings that thrill, paintings that 
illustrate, paintings that teach. Look at his “ War,” and “ Peace,” 
in Amiens; in the subjects painted later, “ Work ” and “ Rest,” note 
the simplicity and matchless power of his genius. 

The Decorator preparing his cartoon for Mosaic must be more than 
a painter dexterously handling pigments—he must understand the 
possibilities and impossibilities, the modifying effect produced on one 
tesseree by its relation to another. 

Lewis OC. Tiffany gave paintings and mosaics to a world of beauty- 
loving people, by his mosaic work in the Library of Chicago, marble 
and mosaic; he rediscovered opal glass and then used it as the 
Romans, the Byzantines, and Early Venetians did in Venice. John 
la Farge, painter of “The Ascension,” New York, loves glass mosaic ; 
compare his work with that of the Renaissance masters. Think of the 
enchanting spirituality of his imagination, of his passionate and 
voluptuous colour, yet tender and true. 

Edwin A. Abbey loves glass mosaic, and his paintings for 
Boston library, “ The Quest of the Holy Grail,” show the precious 
virtue, the art of illustrating, the ability to tell a story that lives in 
the heart of the people. See his illustrations of Shakespeare. 

John 8. Sargent loves glass mosaic, as shown in his painting in 
the ceiling of Boston Library, depicting gods of polytheism and 
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idolatry. Note the Lunette of “ Religions of the World.” Here 
is a nineteenth-century master’s handling of quaint mythology. 
What of his technical equipment? His stupendous massing of 
vigorous forms? Compare these with the crude, barbarous figures in 
St. Paul’s apse and quarter domes; it is the same type of story in 
a measure. Then compare the prophets by Sargent with those by 
Watts and Stevens in the spandrels of the dome. These men are 
working to the same end—new strength to the majesty of the 
Renaissance. 

The spirit that prompts this lives in the work of Sir Frederick 
Leighton; shows his intense adoration of beauty. Look at the 
cartoons he left, modelled on lines set out by Stevens, illumined 
with a masterly treatment of the subject, “The Sea giving up its 
Dead,”’ for the dome decoration, and his “Cain and Abel” in “ Dalziel’s 
Bible.” 

The spirit lives in the works of G. F. Watts, whose painting, ‘“‘ Time, 
Death, and Judgment,” hangs in the nave to-day—trembling with 
elusive and majestic vitality, inspired by spiritual idealism. Look 
also at the mosaics St. Matthew and St. John in the dome; he set 
the right scale for the decorations of the building that should have 
been followed: more work should be given him to-day. 

The spirit lives in the works of Alfred Stevens—whose scheme 
for the division of the dome into compartments, whose designs 
for the spandrels “Isaiah,” “Jeremiah,” “Joel,” and “ Daniel,” 
and whose skill maintained throughout the decorative architectural 
equilibrium so essential to the Arts; whose mind grasped the 
exquisite fitness and profound grandeur of mass as he designed the 
Wellington monument. His prophets will live for ages, though his 
scheme for the dome was not carried out. 

And the spirit lives so strongly in the works of F. C. Penrose, 
whose faithful following of the wishes of Wren show how deeply he 
absorbed the essence of the master’s teachings by his designs for 
the canopy over the altar and the designing of the pulpit, re- 
arrangement of the Choir, and stands a peculiar and infinite tribute 
to his skill as an architect in the truest sense during his fifty years’ 
guardianship of the building. The spirit lives in the work of M. de 
Munkacsy, whose “Christ before Pilate” and “‘ Eece Homo” will 
never be forgotten by the hundreds who saw the paintings. What 
a subject for the nave, painted on canvas, kept low down so that 
the people can catch the perfume as they pass by. 

The spirit lives to-day in the work of J. Tissot, who, with colossal 
labour, wondrous skill, and infinite patience, studied the Bible, its 
teachings, its people, its countries, and the nature of the countries 
they lived in. Tissot’s “ Life of Christ ” would have taught the deco- 
rator of St. Paul’s something of the manners and customs of the 
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New Testament saints. Look at the-“‘ Mater Dolorosa” and the 
“ People leaving Calvary.”” Compare that with “The Crucifixion ” 
the St. Paul’s decorator put in the quarter dome, where the centre 
figure appears much smaller than the conventional Mary. Think 
of it. See Tissot’s ‘‘ Annunciation,” the figure of Mary. She is 
not gaunt, lanky, medieval, like the one now in St. Paul’s. 
Tissot’s “‘ Annunciation ” shows the practical value of the Church 
teachings to-day in the hands of bright intellectual artists. The 
figure is crouched down against a wall, sunk down, startled, piti- 
fully entreating, waiting for the message from the Angel. Note 
the drawing of this Angel—it has wings, head, hands, but no body 
—is not that a higher conception of an Angel than the “ Crucified 
Angels” of the Choir? A more soul-inspiring conception—a great 
light as of a sun burst, a sweet breath, a whisper, a half flutter as 
though of wings, and it has gone! ! 

We are refined men to-day, some of us able to think for our- 
selves. We would rather listen to the whisper of the unseen than be 
scared to death by the horrors of the barbarous Ravenna, glorious 
and sumptuous as those decorations frequently are. Life is in the 
modern conception. Death still lingers in the Ravenna portrayal. 

Whatever be the final action of those in charge of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, the one opinion of English people here and in America is, 
that the new decorations are a mistake; they conceal, and are fast 
eating up, the beauties of the church we all love. Yet the architects 
of England remained silent till now, and now only whisper their 
opinions because of the important position the present decorator holds 
as member of a Royal society, because of his value in the field of 
lecturing, and because of the rules of professional etiquette, requiring 
them to be loyal to him. What of their obligations to Wren, to the 
father of English Renaissance? Is his work to suffer because of the 
sentimental attitude of these gentlemen? 

The instructive knowledge of those who devote a lifetime to the 
study of large decorative schemes involved in situations like the pre- 
sent qualifies them to note the practical value and experience of that 
life’s work, and prompts them to shout out, “Stop !’’ before it is too late, 
before St. Paul’s becomes a confusing medley of badly-devised paint- 
ing and mosaics, the outcome of one of the gravest errors of the 
present time. This cry is more than a thought taken from the 
chaos of experience, it is a conclusion shared by thoughtful men 
throughout the intellectual world. 

SauveLt Howe. 








THE ORIGIN OF TOTEMISM. 


Neary thirty years have passed since, in the pages of this Review, 
the late J. F. M‘Lennan drew the attention of students to Totemism 
as a system which, in his opinion, had deeply influenced the religious 
and social history of mankind.’ His brilliant disciple, my lamented 
friend the late W. Robertson Smith, took up the subject, and, carrying 
out the investigation on the lines laid down by his predecessor, essayed 
to show that Totemism lay at the root of Semitic religion, and hence 
of the faith which is now embraced by the most civilised nations of 
the earth. Of late years the theory has been pushed still further by 
Mr. F. B. Jevons, who finds in this rude scheme of society and 
superstition the germs out of which not only all religion but all 
material progress have been evolved in the course of ages. 

It is fortunate that while theories on this subject have accumulated, 
facts have also accumulated, though perhaps not in an equal propor- 
tion. The two regions of the world in which the Totemic system is 
known to have prevailed most extensively are North America and 
Australia, and both of them, within the last three decades, have 
yielded a harvest, not inconsiderable in amount, to the anthropological 
reaper. In North America the enlightened efforts of the United 
States Government, setting an example which, alas! no other 
Government has had the wisdom to follow, have been directed towards 
gleaning all that still remains to be learned of the ancient maziners 
and customs of the aboriginal race, who are now rapidly disappearing 
or being absorbed by their conquerors. On the north-west coast of 
the same continent, where the disintegrating influence of European 
civilisation has penetrated more slowly, and where, consequently, the 
fabric of native society has held longer together, inquiries instituted 
by the British Association have also borne good fruit. In Australia 
the harvest is still abundant, but the labourers are few. Yet the 
study of the aborigines of this continent is of incalculable importance 
for the history of man, since in their archaic forms of society and 
modes of thought we seem to touch the furthest past, the most rudi- 
mentary stage of human life now gpen to observation on the globe. 
It is the honourable distinction of two men, Mr. A. W. Howitt and 
Mr. Lorimer Fison, to have perceived the immense value of the 
Australian facts, and to have laboured untiringly to collect and 


(1) J. F. M‘Lennan, ‘‘ The Worship of Animals and Plants,’’ Fortyigntity Review 
Oct. and Nov., 1869, Feb., 1870. 
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explain them. To their influence and example it is due in large 
measure that we now possess a considerable body of information on 
the remarkable social organisation of the Australian tribes, and not 
the least of their claims to be gratefully remembered by posterity will 
be the stimulus they gave to the inquiries of Messrs. Spencer and 
Gillen, whose great work on the natives of Central Australia has 
lately been published.’ In this work we possess for the first time a 
full and authentic account of thoroughly primitive savages living in 
the totem stage, and practically unaffected by European influence. 
Its importance as a document of human history can, therefore, hardly 
be over-estimated. A little consideration will enable the reader to 
realise this more clearly. 

Among the great land masses or continents of the world Australia 
is at once the smallest and the most isolated, and hence its plants and 
animals are in general of a less developed and more archaic type than 
those of the other continents. For the same reason aboriginal man 
has remained on the whole, down to the present day, in a more primi- 
tive state in Australia than elsewhere. In the struggle for existence 
progress depends mainly on competition: the more numerous the 
competitors the fiercer is the struggle, and the more rapid, conse- 
quently, is evolution. The comparatively small area of Australia, 
combined with its physical features—notably the arid and desert 
nature of a large part of the country—has always restricted population, 
and by restricting population has retarded progress. This holds 
true above all of the central region, which is not only cut off 
from the outer world by its position, but is also isolated by natural 
barriers from the rest of the continent. Here, then, in the secluded 

.heart of the most secluded continent the scientific inquirer might 
reasonably expect to find the savage in his very lowest depths, to 
detect humanity in the chrysalis stage, to mark the first blind gropings 
of our race after freedom and light. 

The reader who turns to The Native Tribes o7 Central Australia 
with such hopes and expectations will not, I venture to predict, be 
disappointed. Here he will find a full description of what is perhaps 
the most extraordinary set of customs and beliefs ever put on record. 
To illustrate the gulf which divides these savages from ourselves it 
must here suffice to mention two facts. In the first place, although 
they suffer much from cold at night under the frosty stars of the clear 
Australian heaven, the idea of using as garments the warm furs of 
the wild animals which they kill‘and eat has never entered into their 
minds. They huddle, naked and shivering, about little fires, into 


(1) The Natiwe Tribes of Central Australia, By Baldwin Spencer, M.A., some time 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, Professor of Biology in the University of Mel- 
bourne ; and F. J. Gillen, Special Magistrate and Sub-Protector of the Aborigines, 
Alice Springs, South Australia. London: Macmillan & Co. 1899. 
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which, when they drop off to sleep, they are apt to roll and scorch 
themselves. In the second place, they have no notion that mankind 
is propagated by the union of the sexes; indeed, when the idea is 
suggested to them they steadfastly reject it. Their own theory to 
account for the continuation of the species is sufficiently remarkable. 
They suppose that in certain far-off times, to which they give the 
name of “ Alcheringa,” their ancestors roamed about in bands, each 
band consisting of members of the same totem group. Where they 
died their spirits went into the ground and formed, as it were, 
spiritual store-houses, the external mark of which is some natural 
feature, generally a stone or tree. Such spots are scattered all over 
the country, and the ancestral spirits who haunt them are ever 
waiting for a favourable opportunity to be born again into the world. 
When one of them sees his chance he pounces out on a passing girl 
or woman and enters into her. Then she conceives, and in due time 
gives birth to a child, who is firmly believed to be a reincarnation of 
the spirit that darted into the mother from the rock or tree. It 
matters not whether a woman be young or old, a matron or a maid, 
all are alike liable to be thus impregnated by the spirits, although it 
has been shrewdly observed by the natives that the spirits on the 
whole exhibit a preference for such women as are young and fat. 
Accordingly, when a plump damsel, who shrinks from the burden of 
maternity, is obliged to pass one of the spots where the disembodied 
spirits are supposed to lurk, she disguises herself as a withered old 
hag and hobbles past, bent up double, leaning on a stick, wrinkling 
her smooth young face, and mumbling in a cracked and wheezy 
voice, “ Don’t come to me, 1 am an old woman.’ Thus, in the opinion 
of these savages, every conception is what we are wont to call an 
immaculate conception, being brought about by the entrance into the 
mother .of a spirit apart from any contact with the other sex. Students 
of folk-lore have long been familiar with notions of this sort occurring 
in the stories of the birth of miraculous personages,’ but this is the 
first case on record of a tribe who believe in immaculate conception as 
the sole cause of the birth of every human being who comes into the 
world. A people so ignorant of the most elementary of natural 
processes may well rank at the very bottom of the savage scale. 

Thus it will be obvious that a complete and accurate record of the 
thoughts and habits of a people so low down in the scale of huma- 
nity must possess the highest scientific interest ; for it is now gener- 
ally admitted that all the civilised races of mankind have at some 
time passed through the stage of savagery, and that on a close scru- 
tiny the seeds of most of the institutions on which we pride our- 
selves may be discovered, still partially or wholly undeveloped, in the 


(1) Many examples are collected by Mr. E. 8. Hartland, in his learned work, The 
Legend of Perseus, 
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customs of the rudest tribes. A record of this sort has been given 
to the world by the devoted labours of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, 
who have thereby earned the gratitude, not of this generation only, 
but of all future generations, who shall henceforth interest themselves 
in tracing the slow evolution of civilisation out of savagery. It is no 
exaggeration to say that, among the documents which students of the 
early history of man will in future be bound to consult, there can, 
from the nature of the case, be few or none of more capital import- 
ance than Zhe Native Tribes of Central Australia. For in a few 
years the simple savages who, at the end of the nineteenth century 
still think the thoughts and retain the habits of primeval man, will 
have perished, or be so changed that all their old-world ways will be 
gone irretrievably. Everywhere the savages are dying out, and as 
they go they take with them page after page of the most ancient 
history of our race. The study of savage man may be compared to 
the Sibyl, who, as she threw away leaf after leaf, still demanded the 
same price for the ever diminishing number that remained. Our 
chances of preserving for future generations a record of these tribes— 
the beaten and dying runners in life’s race—are lessening year by 
year, enhancing rather than diminishing, as they drop away, the value 
of the few trustworthy records we have secured. For there is this 
difference between the Sibyl of Cume and the Sibyl of anthropology : 
the revelation promised by the former was not lost for ever with the 
fluttering leaves—the future will in time reveal itself to the future ; 
but who shall read in ages to come the vanished record of the 
past P 

I will illustrate by a single example the way in which the customs 
and beliefs of these Central Australian savages may throw light 
on the growth of a great institution. The institution which I shall 
select is great enough, for it is the Roman Empire. We have all read 
in our schooldays of the device to which Romulus is said to have 
resorted for the purpose of peopling the city that was destined to 
become the mistress of the ancient world. On the slope of the Capi- 
toline Hill, then buried deep in the shady horror of a dark and 
tangled wood, he established a sanctuary of some god or spirit un- 
known, and proclaimed that all who resorted thither, whether bond or 
free, should be safe, and should receive lands and citizenship. Lured 
by these promises, a multitude of broken men—slaves escaping from 
their masters, debtors who had outrun the bailiffs, murderers with 
the avengers of blood hot on their tracks—flocked from all the country 
round to the new town on the Tiber, and a motley population of 
wretches, ruffians, and desperadoes soon gathered within the massive 
walls and became the terror of their neighbours.'' This tradition has 


(1) Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Antiguit. Rom., i., 15; Livy,i., 8; Strabo, v., 230 
ed. Casaubon ; Plutarch, Romulus, 9. 
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not received from historians the attention it deserves. There are 
good grounds for believing that many cities have sprung up in nearly 
the same way as Rome is said to have done, not so much through the 
arbitrary decree of a founder as through the existence of an imme- 
morial sanctuary, within which outlawed and desperate men have found 
safety and taken up their abode. I propose to show that the germ 
of such an institution exists, or has existed, in many savage commu- 
nities, and that the full-grown institution still flourishes in various parts 
of the world. 

To begin with the lowest savages, the natives of Central Australia 
have certain sacred spots—generally caves in the heart of their 
wild and lonely hills—which may be regarded as the first rudi- 
ment of a city or house of refuge. Here are kept the mys- 
terious sticks and stones (churinga) with which the spirits not 
only of all their dead ancestors but also of all the living members 
of the tribe are intimately associated. Everything in such spots and 
their immediate neighbourhood is sacred; nothing must be done 
to disturb the spirits. No plant may be pulled there, no branch 
broken. The very animals that run thither are safe from the hunter ; 
no native would dare to spear a kangaroo or wallaby on the holy 
ground. Within its limits men, too, are safe from their pursuers; so 
long as they do not pass the bounds they may not be touched. In 
some parts of New Guinea the dubw or temple serves as an asylum. 
A man who is pursued by his enemy and takes refuge in it is per- 
fectly safe. If anyone tried to smite him in the temple it is 
believed that his arms and legs would shrivel up, and that he could do 
nothing but wish for death. Similarly, among the rude Indians of 
California, described by the Spanish missionary, Father Boscana, 
every temple enjoyed the right of asylum. Criminals who had once 
reached a temple (vanguech) were secure, not only within but also out- 
side the precinct; they might thenceforth go abroad without fear of 
molestation ; the mere entrance into the sacred place had purged 
their guilt.* The Ojibways are said to have had sanctuaries in which 
every murderer might seek refuge, it being universally believed that 
no vengeance might be taken on him there. The German traveller, 
J. G. Kohl, heard that the murderer of a Governor of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company was actually living at the time securely in one of these 
asylums.* 

Among more advanced peoples it seems that the tombs, or other 
places believed to be haunted by the spirits of dead chiefs or kings, 
are especially apt to develop into asylums. Thus in the monarchical 


(1) Spencer and Gillen, The Native Tribes of Central Australia, p. 134, seq. 

(2) J. Chalmers and W. Wyatt Gill, Work and Adventure in New Guinea, p. 186. 
(3) Boscana, in [A. Robinson‘s] ‘Life in California, p. 262. New York, 1846. 

(4) J. G. Kohl, Kitschi-Gami, ii., p. 67. Bremen, 1859. 
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States of the Gallas, in Eastern Africa, homicides enjoy a legal right 
of asylum if they have succeeded in taking refuge in a hut near the 
burial-place of the King, which is not far from the King’s house." 
Similarly, among the Barotse of Southern Africa, the tombs of the 
Kings, in number about seventy-five, are sanctuaries or places of 
refuge ; and so, too, are the residences of the Queen and the Prime 
Minister.2 Among the Ovambo of South-western Africa the village 
of a great chief is abandoned at his death; only the members of a 
certain family remain to prevent it from falling into utter decay. 
Condemned criminals who contrive to escape to one of these deserted 
villages are safe, at least for a time; for even the chief himself may 
not pursue a fugitive into the sacred place.’ In Upolu, one of the 
Samoan islands, a certain god, Vave, had his abode in an old tree, 
which served as an asylum for murderers and other offenders who 
had incurred the penalty of death. 


“If that tree was reached by the criminal, he was safe, and the avenger of 
blood could pursue no farther, but wait investigation and trial. It is said that 
the King of a division of Upolu, called Atua, once lived at that spot. After he 
died the house fell into decay, but the tree was fixed on as representing the 
departed King, and out of respect for his memory it was made the substitute of a 
living and Royal protector. It was called o le asi pulu tangata, ‘ the asi tree, the 
refuge of men.’ This reminds me of what I once heard from a native of another 
island. He said that at one time they had been ten years without a King, and so 
anxious were they to have some protecting substitute that they fixed upon a 
large O’a tree (Bischofia Javanica), and made it the representative of a King, and 
an asylum for the thief or the homicide when pursued by the injured in hot 
haste for vengeance.” ¢ 


In Koetei, a district of Borneo, criminals guilty of capital offences 
who can take refuge in the Sultan’s da/am may not be slain there, but 
they lose their freedom for ever, and their children also become slaves. 
Such refugees, male and female, generally intermarry, and serve the 
Sultan as domestics, retainers, soldiers, police-agents, and so on. 
They are a curse to the country. Being drawn, for the most part, 
from the scum of the population, and always going about armed, 
they terrify peaceable folk by their brutal and insolent behaviour.° 

This last example is instructive. It shows how outlaws or refugees 
may grow into an important. and dangerous element of the popula- 
tion. All that is needed to produce this effect is, besides immunity, 
a rule that the descendants of outcasts shall themselves be out- 

(1) Ph. Paulitschke, Zthnographie Nordost-Afrikas : Die Geistige’ Cultur der Dandkil, 
Galla und Somdl, p. 157. Berlin, 1896. 

(2) L. Decle, Three Years in Savage Africa, p. 75. London, 1898. 

(8) H. Schinz, Deutsch-Siidwest-Afrika, p. 312. 

(4) G. Turner, Samoa, p. 64, seg. 


(5) S. W. Tromp, “ Uit de Salasila van Koetei,’’ Bijdragen tot de taal-land-en volken- 
kunde van Nederlandsch Indi#, xxxvii., p. 84, seg. 1888. 
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casts. Where this rule prevails, and the outlaws are segregated in 
towns or villages of their own, it is obvious that we have a state of 
matters very like that which is said to have obtained at Rome in its 
earliest days. Now such a condition of things actually exists at 
present among the secluded and barbarous tribes of the Siah Posh 
Kafirs, who inhabit the savage glens and highlands of the Hindu 
Kush. Amongst them every manslayer is obliged to quit his home 
and take up his abode in one or other of certain villages or “cities of 
refuge,” as Sir George Robertson calls them. And it is not merely 
the slayer himself who is thus banished: his sons, if they are not 
grown up at the time of the homicide, generally become outcasts too, 
and so do his daughters’ husbands and their descendants. The 
result is that there are whole villages peopled mainly by manslayers 
or their offspring.’ It is well known that the Hebrews had cities of 
refuge, within which a manslayer might not be touched by the 
avenger of blood.? A similar institution existed among the more 
advanced aboriginal tribes of North America, and has been described 
by a writer of last century, who laboured under the impression that 
in the Redskins he had discovered the long lost Ten Tribes of Israel. 
This luminous idea does not, however, impair the value of his testi- 
mony, of which we have independent confirmation. He says: “Each 
of these Indian nations have either a house or a town of refuge, which 
is a sure asylum to protect a manslayer or the unfortunate captive if 
they can once enter into it. The Cheerake, though now exceedingly 
corrupt, still observe the law so inviolably as to allow their beloved 
town the privilege of protecting a wilful murderer ; but they seldom 
allow him to return home afterwards in safety—they will revenge 
blood for blood, unless in some very particular case.” ‘ Formerly,” 
says the same writer, ‘“‘when one of the Cheerake murdered an 
English trader, he immediately ran off for the town of refuge; but 
as soon as he got in view of it the inhabitants discovered him by 
the close pursuit of the shrill war whoo-whoop, and, for fear of 
irritating the English, they instantly answered the war-cry, ran to 
arms, intercepted, and drove him off into Tennase River (where he 
escaped, though mortally wounded), lest he should have entered the 
reputed holy ground and thus it had been stained with the blood 
of their friend, or he had obtained sanctuary to the danger of the 
community.” * Among the Creek Indians the cities of refuge were 
called the White Towns, while the towns which afforded no asylum 
were known as the Red or War Towns.‘ 


(1) Sir G. 8S. Robertson, The Kajfirs of the Hindu Kush, p. 440, seg. London, 1896, 
(2) Numbers, xxxv., 6-34. ; 

(3) J. Adair, History of the American Indians, p. 1568. London, 1775. 

(4) H. Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes of the United States, v., p. 279. 
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A link is wanting to connect these cities of refuge in America, 
Palestine, and the Hindu Kush, with the less developed forms of 
asylum which we have met with among various tribes of savages. 
For none of these cities is reported to have grown up gradually 
through the drifting of the waifs and strays of society towards a 
rock of refuge, such as a tomb or other holy place offers in the 
troubled sea of barbarism. This missing link appears to be supplied 
in Western Africa. Here, in the regions of the French Congo and 
Calabar, are sanctuaries in which evildoers of all kinds—fcr example, 
thieves, sorcerers, and women who have been guilty of the inexpiable 
offence of giving birth to twins—seek, and find, safety. These sanctu- 
aries cover considerable tracts of ground, being large enough to 
contain a whole village with its lands. "Whoever can make good his 
escape to one of them is absolutely secure. But the society, as might 
be expected, is rather numerous than select; its great charm lies 
more in a general easiness and freedom of manners than in any 
natural delicacy or studied refinement. A man of Miss Kingsley’s 
acquaintance, who had been obliged to betake himself for a time to 
one of these communities, found the society so intolerable that he 
preferred to quit it at all hazards.’ 

With these facts before us, we may fairly conjecture that not a 
few towns in ancient and modern times may have arisen through 
the gradual accretion of the dregs and outcasts of society about some 
spot of peculiar holiness. The view that Rome originated in this 
manner is supported by tradition, and is, perhaps, not belied by any- 
thing in the ancient or modern history of the city ; certainly it accords 
well with the belief of the ancients themselves that the Romans were 
a mixed race. Thus, to go back to the point from which we started, 
the sacred caves of the rude savages in the wilds of Australia may 
not unreasonably be regarded as representing in germ an institution 
out of which a great city, perhaps even a great empire, might, under 
more favourable circumstances, have been developed. 

But it is time to turn to my more immediate subject. In this 
paper I desire to call attention to some of the novel features of 
Central Australian Totemism, as they are disclosed to us by the re- 
searches of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, and further to consider how 
far the new facts may require us to modify or recast our old views of 
Totemism in general. It may be well to begin by reminding the 
reader that a totem is a class of natural phenomena or material 
objects—most commonly a species of animals or plants—between which 
and himself the savage believes that a certain intimate relation exists. 
The exact nature of the relation is not easy to ascertain; various 

(1) Miss Mary H. Kingsley, Travels in West Africa, p. 466. London, 1897. In the 


text I have embodied some additional dctaile, which Miss Kingsley was kind enough 
to give me in cvnversaticn. 
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explanations of it have been suggested, but none has as yet won 
general acceptance. Whatever it may be, it generally leads the savage 
to abstain from killing or eating his totem, if his totem happens to be 
a species of animals or plants. Further, the group of persons who are 
knit to any particular totem by this mysterious tie.commonly bear 
the name of the totem, believe themselves to be of one blood, and 
strictly refuse to sanction the marriage or cohabitation of members of 
the group with each other. This prohibition to marry within the 
group is now generally called by the name of Exogamy. Thus, 
Totemism has commonly been treated as a primitive system both of 
religion and of society. As a system of religion it embraces the mystic 
union of the savage with his totem ; as a system of society it comprises 
the relations in which men and women of the same totem stand to 
each other and to the members of other totemic groups. And corres- 
ponding to these two sides of the system are two rough-and-ready 
tests or canons of Totemism: first, the rule that a man may not kill 
or eat his totem animal or plant ; and second, the rule that he may not 
marry or cohabit with a woman of the same totem. Whether the 
two sides—the religious and the social-—have always co-existed or are 
essentially independent, is a question which has been variously 
answered. Some writers—for example, Sir John Lubbock and Mr. 
Herbert Spencer—have held that Totemism began as a system of society 
only, and that the superstitious regard for the totem developed later, 
through a simple process of misunderstanding. Others, including 
J. F. M‘Lennan and Robertson Smith, were of opinion that the 
religious reverence for the totem is original, and must, at least, have 
preceded the introduction of Exogamy. 

Now, when we consider the totemic system of the Central Australian 
tribes, as it is described by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, one of the 
things that strikes us most is the extraordinary discrepancy between 
their traditions and their practice. If their traditions may be trusted, 
their ancestors certainly did not observe the totemic rules which are 
now practised by their descendants. Let us take what I have called 
the canons of Totemism and see how they apply to the present practice 
of these natives, and to what is represented as having been the practice 
of their forefathers in days gone by. 

First, the rule that a man may not kill or eat his totem animal or 
plant. Roughly speaking, this rule is fairly well observed, with 
certain remarkable exceptions, by the Central Australians at present. 
“A man will only eat very sparingly of his totem, and even if he 
does eat a little of it, which is allowable to him, he is careful, in the 
case, for example, of an Emu man, not to eat the best part, such as 
the fat.”' Ina note on this passage the authors add: “The people 
of the Emu totem very rarely eat the eggs, unless very hungry and 


(1) The Native Tribes of Central Australia, p. 202. 
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short of food, in which case they would eat, but not too abundantly. 
If an Emu man found a nest of eggs, and was very hungry, he might 
cook one, but he would take the remainder into camp and distribute 
them. If he were not very hungry all the eggs would be distributed. 
The flesh of the bird may be eaten sparingly, but only a very little 
of the fat ; the eggs and fat are more ekirinja, or taboo than the meat. 
The same principle holds good through all the totems ; a Carpet-snake 
man will eat sparingly of a poor snake, but he will scarcely touch the 
reptile if it be fat.” Elsewhere, Messrs. Spencer and Gillen observe 
that “at the present day the totemic animal or plant, as the case may 
be, is almost, but not quite, taboo, or, as the Arunta people call it, 
ekirinja, to the members of the totem.” ' Yet the traditions of, these 
same natives represent their ancestors as possessing and freely exercis- 
ing the right to kill and eat their totem animals and plants, “as if 
this were, indeed, a functional necessity.” * 

Second, the rule that a man may not marry or cohabit with a 
woman of the same totem. At the present day this rule is strictly 
observed by a group of Central Australian tribes, of which the 
Urabunna may be taken as typical. It is not observed at all by 
another group of tribes, of which the Arunta may be regarded as 
representative. Among these latter tribes the totemic system has no 
effect on marriage and descent; a man may marry a woman of the 
same totem or he may not, and his children may belong either to his 
or to his wife’s totem, or to neither, or some to one and some to the 
other. Very different was the state of things in the past, if we may 
trust tradition, the evidence of which “ seems to point back to a time 
when a man always married a woman of his own totem. The 
reference to men and women of one totem always living together in 
groups would appear to be too frequent and explicit to admit of any 
other satisfactory explanation. We never meet [in tradition] with an 
instance of a man living with a woman who was not of his own 
totem.”’ ® 

Thus the Central Australian tribes have clear and positive traditions 
of a time when they regularly killed and ate their totem, and always 
married women of the same totem as themselves. Such traditions, it 
is plain, fly straight in the face of all our old notions of Totemism. 
Are we, therefore, at liberty to reject them as baseless? Certainly 
not. Their very discordance with the practice of the natives at the 
present day is the best guarantee that they contain a substantial 
element of truth. They could not have been invented to explain 
customs which they contradict. Every theory of Central Australian 
Totemism must reckon with them; none can be satisfactory which 
does not show how the gulf between the present and past totemic 
system of the natives can be bridged. 


(1) The Native Tribes of Central Australia, p. 206. (2) Op. cit., p. 209. 
(3) Op. cit.,p. 419. ~* 
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Bearing this in mind, let us look at the existing system more 
closely. First, we must note that while the totems of these tribes are 
generally animals or plants, they are not exclusively so: we hear of 
totems of the wind, the sun, the evening star, fire, water, cloud, and so 
on; “in fact there is scarcely an object, animate or inanimate, to be 
found in the country occupied by the natives which does not give its 
name to some totemic group of individuals.”' Next, let us observe 
that each totem group performs certain sacred ceremonies called 
Intichiuma, the object of which, whenever the totem happens to be an 
animal or plant, is to ensure the multiplication of the animals or plants 
of that species. These ceremonies, to which the natives seem to attach 
more importance than to any others,’ are generally held at what may 
be called the approach of the Australian spring. 


‘The Intichiwma are closely associated with the breeding of the animals and 
the flowering of the plants with which each totem is respectively identified, and as 
the object of the ceremony is to increase the number of the totemic animal or plant, 
it is most naturally held at a certain season. In Central Australia the seasons are 
limited, so far as the breeding of animals and the flowering of plants is concerned, 
to two—a dry one of uncertain and often great length, and a rainy one of short 
duration and often of irregular occurrence. The latter is followed by an increase 
in animal life and an exuberance of plant growth which, almost suddenly, trans- 
forms what may have been a sterile waste into a land rich in various forms of 
animals, none of which have been seen for, it may be, many months before, and 
gay with the blossoms of endless flowering plants. In the case of many of the 
totems it is just when there is promise of the approach of a good season that it 
is customary to hold the ceremony.” ° 


The analogy of these ceremonies to the spring and midsummer 
festivals of our European peasantry, as the latter have been interpreted 
by W. Mannhardt, is obvious. To dwell on the analogy would be 
out of place here. I shall have an opportunity elsewhere of pointing 
the moral which is to be drawn from it. Here I will only ask the 
reader to observe that, like their European analogues these Australian 
ceremonies are in their essence magical rather than religious. The 
distinction between religion and magic may be said to be that while 
the former is an attempt to propitiate or conciliate the higher powers, 
the latter is an attempt to compel or coerce them. Thus, while religion 
assumes that the great controlling powers of the world are so far akin 
to man as to be liable, like him, to be moved by human prayers and en- 
treaties, magic makes no such assumption. To the magician it is a matter 
of indifference whether the cosmic powers are conscious or unconscious, 
spiritual or material, for in either case he imagines that he can force 
them by his enchantments and spells to do his bidding. Now as the 
Intichiuma ceremonies are supposed to produce their effect directly and 
necessarily, and “their performance is not associated in the native 

(1) The Native Tribes of Central Australia, p. 112. (2) Op. cit., p. 167. 
(3) Op. cit., p. 169, seq. 
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mind with the idea of appealing to the assistance of any supernatural 
being,” it is plain that they are magical in their nature, rather than 
religious. A brief notice of some of them will set this in a clear 
light. 

In order to ensure a plentiful supply of a certain grub known as the 
witchetty grub, which is a favourite article of diet with the natives, 
and only appears for a short time after rain, the men of the Witchetty 
Grub totem repair to a shallow cave in a ravine, where lies a large 
block of quartzite, surrounded by some small, rounded stones. The 
large block represents the full-grown grubs; the small stones stand for 
the eggs. On reaching the cave the head man of the totem group 
begins to sing, while he taps the large block with a wooden trough, 
such as is used for scooping the earth out of burrows. All the other 
men at the same time tap it with twigs of a particular gum-tree, 
chanting the while. The burden of their song is an invitation to the 
insect to go and lay eggs. Next the leader takes up one of the 
smaller stones, representing an egg, and strikes each man in the 
stomach with it, saying, “ You have eaten much food,” after which he 
butts at the man’s stomach with his forehead. When this ceremony 
is over, they all descend from the cave into the bed of the ravine, and 
stop under a rock, at which a great leader of the Witchetty Grub 
totem in the far past is said to have cooked, pulverised, and eaten the 
grub. The head man of the party strikes this rock with his trough, 
while the older men again chant invitations to the animal to come 
from all directions and lay eggs. Ceremonies of the same sort are 
performed at ten different places. When the round has been com- 
pleted the party returns home. Here, at some distance from the 
main camp, a long narrow structure of boughs has meanwhile been got 
ready ; it is designed to represent the chrysalis from which the full- 
grown insect emerges. Into this structure the men, every one with 
the sacred design of the totem painted in red ochre and pipeclay on his 
body, enter and sing of the grub in the various stages of its develop- 
ment. After chanting thus for a while, they shuffle out of the mock 
chrysalis one by one with a gliding motion, singing all the time 
about the emergence of the real insect out of the real chrysalis, of 
which their own performance is clearly an imitation. The whole of 
these ceremonies, from beginning to end, must be performed by the men 
fasting ; not until the whole is over are the performers allowed to eat 
and drink. 

When men of the Emu totem desire to multiply emus they set 
about it as follows. Several of the men open veins in their arms and 
allow the blood to stream on the ground, till a patch about three yards 
square is saturated with it. When the blood is dry it forms a hard 
surface, on which the men of the totem paint in white, red, yellow and 

(1) Zhe Native Tribes of Central Australia, p. 170. 
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black a design intended to represent various parts of the emu, such as 
the fat, of which the natives are very fond, the eggs in various stages 
of development, the intestines, and the feathers. Further, several 
men of the totem, acting the part of ancestors of the Emu clan, dress 
themselves up to resemble emus and imitate the movements and aim- 
less gazing about of the bird; on their heads are fastened sacred sticks 
(churinga), about four feet long, and tipped with emu feathers, to 
represent the long neck and small head of the emu. 

Again, when men of the Hakea Flower totem wish to produce a 
plentiful supply of the flower they go to a certain stone which stands 
in a shallow pit beside an ancient hakea tree. The stone is supposed 
to represent a mass of hakea flowers, and the tree to mark the spot 
where an ancestress of the clan passed into the ground long ago. The 
men sit down in the pit round about the stone and chant songs, 
inviting the tree to flower much, and the blossoms to be full of honey. 
Then one of them opens a vein in his arm, and lets the blood spurt all 
over the stone ; this is meant to imitate the preparation of a favourite 
beverage made by steeping the flower in water. 

Again, there is a sort of manna which the natives use as food, and 
which forms the totem of one of their clans. It is produced by the 
mulga tree (Acacia aneura). When the members of the totem clan 
desire to ensure an abundant crop of this manna they resort to a 
certain great boulder of grey rock, which is oddly marked with black 
and white seams. This boulder is thought to represent a mass of the 
manna, and the same significance is attributed to some smaller 
stones which lie on the top of it. The ceremony begins by the 
digging up of a sacred bull-roarer (churinga), which is buried in the 
ground at the foot of the great boulder. It, too, stands for a mass of 
manna. Then the head man climbs to the top of the boulder and 
rubs it with the bull-roarer, after which he takes the smaller stones 
and rubs them, too, on the great boulder. Meanwhile, the other men, 
sitting around, chant an invitation to the dust produced by the rubbing 
of the stones te go out and generate a plentiful supply of manna on 
the mulga trees. Finally, with twigs of the mulga, the leader sweeps 
away the dust which has gathered on the surface of the stone; his 
intention, thereby, is to cause the dust to settle on the trees, and so 
produce manna. 

The last of the Intichiuma ceremonies which I shall cite is the one 
performed by men of the Kangaroo totem, to ensure the multiplication 
of kangaroos. For this purpose they proceed to the foot of a hill’on 
the slope of which, some twenty feet above the plain, two blocks of 
stone project, one above the other. One of these stones is supposed to 
represent a male kangaroo, and the other a female kangaroo. The 
head man of the totem clan and another man, who stands to the 
former in the relation of mother’s uncle, whether blood or tribal, 
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climb up the hill and rub these two blocks with a stone, one of them 
rubbing the one block and the other the other. Lower down the hill 
is a rocky ledge, supposed to be haunted by the spirits of multitudes 
of kangaroos which died here long ago. This ledge is next painted 
with alternate vertical stripes of red and white to indicate the red fur 
and white bones of a kangaroo. When the painting is done, some 
young men go up, seat themselves on the ledge, and opening veins in 
their arms, allow the blood to spurtle over the edge of the rock on 
which they are seated. The object of this ceremony, according to the 
natives, is to drive the spirits of the kangaroos out of the rock in all 
directions, and so to ensure the multiplication of the animals. While 
the young men are thus bleeding themselves on the top of the ledge 
the others sit down below, watching them and singing songs in 
reference to the increase in the number of kangaroos which is expected 
to follow from this performance. 

Without entering into more details, I may say that ceremonies of 
the same general character as the preceding appear to be practised 
by members of all the other clans or groups who have animals or 
plants for their totems. The object of all such ceremonies, avowedly, 
is to increase the number of the totem animal or plant, and this 
object the natives sincerely believe that they attain by these means. 
Thus we see that each totem clan imagines itself possessed of a direct 
control over the animal or plant whose name it bears, and this con- 
trol it exercises for the purpose of multiplying the number of its 
totem plant or animal. But the question at once suggests itself, 
Why should they trouble themselves to multiply animals or plants 
which, by their rules, they are almost wholly debarred from eating ? 
For it is to be remembered that the totem animal or plant is 
almost, though not quite, tabooed to men and women of the totem. 
The answer to this question can only be that, though the members 
of each totem group do not benefit, or hardly benefit at all, by 
multiplying their totem animal or plant, the members of all the 
other totem groups do benefit by it, since their food supply is 
believed to be increased thereby. In other words, the Intichiuma 
ceremonies are performed by each totem group, not on its own behoof, 
but on behoof of all the others, the general effect of all the cere- 
monies being supposed to be an increase of the total supply of food 
available for the whole tribe, which, it is needful to bear in mind, 
includes a large number of totem clans. The system is, in fact, one 
of co-operative magic—each group works its spells for the good of 
all the rest and benefits in its turn through the enchantments prac- 
tised by the others. 

The conclusion that ceremonies for the multiplication of certain 
plants and animals, all of which are used as food by some members 
of the tribe, can have no other aim than that of increasing the food 
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supply of the tribe as a whole may seem so obvious as to need no 
argument in its support. Yet the view of Totemism which it implies 
is so novel and so totally opposed to all our previous notions on the 
subject that it is desirable to put it beyond the reach of doubt. For 
the view is neither more nor less than this: that one at least of 
the functions of a totem clan is to provide a plentiful supply of 
its own totem animal or plant to be used as food by the other mem- 
bers of the tribe. That this is, indeed, the intention of the Jn- 
tichiuma ceremonies among the Central Australian tribes is clearly 
brought out by the following facts. 

When the ceremony for the multiplication of the witchetty grubs 
has been performed, and the grub becomes plentiful and fully grown, 
the Witchetty Grub men, women, and children go out daily and 
collect large supplies of the grub, which they bring into camp and 
cook, so that it becomes dry and brittle ; and in this state they store it 
away in wooden troughs and pieces of bark. At the same time, the 
others, who do not belong to the Witchetty Grub totem, are also out 
gathering the grub, but they must bring all that they find into the 
camp ; for this food must on no account be eaten like other food out 
in the bush, or the men of the totem would be angry and the grub 
would disappear. The supply of grubs lasts only a very short time, 
and when they grow less plentiful the store of cooked grubs is taken 
to the men’s camp, where, acting under the instructions of the head 
man of the Witchetty Grub totem, all the men assemble. Those 
who do not belong to the totem then place their stores before those 
who do, and the head man thereupon takes one of the troughs and, 
with the help of other men of the totem, grinds up the dried grubs 
between stones. Next he and the same men all help themselves to a 
little of the food and eat it, after which he hands back what remains 
to the other people. Then he takes a trough from his own store, 
and after he has ground up the contents he and the men of the 
totem once more eat a little; lastly, they pass the bulk of what 
remains to those who do not belong to the Witchetty Grub totem. 
After this ceremony, the Witchetty Grub men and women may eat very 
sparingly of the grub. They are not absolutely forbidden to eat it,but 
they must do so only to a small extent, for if they were to eat too 
much the power of successfully performing the Intichiuma ceremony 
would depart from them, and there would be very few grubs. On 
the other hand, it is just as important for them, and especially for 
the head man, to eat a little of the totemic animal, since to eat none 
would have the same disastrous effect as to eat too much. 

Similarly, when the ceremony for increasing the number of kan- 
garoos has been performed, the younger men go out hunting kan- 
garoos and bring back the animals which they have killed to the 
older men, who have stayed in the camp. Here the old men of the 
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Kangaroo totem eat a little of the kangaroo and anoint the bodies of 
those who took part in the ceremony with its fat, after which the 
meat is distributed to all the men assembled. When this has been 
done, the Kangaroo men may eat sparingly of kangaroos; but there 
are certain choice parts of the animal, such as the tail, which no 
Kangaroo man or woman must on any account touch. 

Again, there is a certain bulb of a Cyperaceous plant which 
the natives call irriakura. When the men of the Irriakura totem 
have performed their ceremony for multiplying the bulb, they do not 
eat of it for some time afterwards. Then persons who do not belong to 
the totem bring in a quantity of the bulb to the camp and hand it 
over to the head man and other men of the Irriakura totem. These 
latter rub some of the tubers between their hands, thus getting rid of 
the husks, and then, putting the tubers in their mouths, blow them 
out again in all directions. After this the Irriakura people may eat 
sparingly of the bulbs. 

After the magic rite for multiplying bandicoots has been performed 
by men of the Bandicoot totem the animal is not eaten until it 
becomes plentiful. When this is so, men who do not belong to the 
Bandicoot totem go out in search of a bandicoot, and when they 
have caught it they bring it into the camp and there put some of the 
animal’s fat into the mouths of the Bandicoot men; moreover, they 
rub the fat over their own bodies. After this the Bandicoot men may 
eat a little of the animal. 

Once more, when the Intichiuma ceremony for increasing the supply 
of the idnimita grub has been performed, and the grub (which is 
that of a large longicorn beetle), has become plentiful, the men who 
do not belong to the Idnimita totem collect the insects and bring 
them into the camp. There they lay their store before the men of 
the totem, who eat some of the smaller grubs and hand back the rest 
to the men who do not belong to the totem. When this has been 
done the men of the Idnimita totem may eat sparingly of the 
grub. 

Thus we see that, after the ceremonies for the multiplication of the 
various totemic animals and plants have been observed, these animals 
and plants are killed or gathered and eaten, sparingly by the men 
who have the particular animal or plant for their totem, but freely 
by the rest. There can, therefore, be no doubt that the intention of 
the Intichiuma ceremonies, so far as the totems are edible animals or 
plants, is to ensure a plentiful supply of food for the tribe. In 
other words, the performance of one of these solemn rites by men 
who have an animal for their totem is merely a means to enable the 
othér members of the tribe to kill and eat that animal. Indeed, the 
men of the totem will even, as we saw in the case of the Witchetty 
Grub men, kill and cook their totem in large quantities for the benefit 
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of the rest of the community. The same readiness on the part of a 
man to aid others in catching and killing his own totem came out in 
the case of a Euro man who made and charmed a magic implement 
(churinga) for the express purpose of thereby enabling a Plum-tree 
man to catch and kill euros (a kind of kangaroo).' 

This explanation of the Jntichiuma rites is the one given by 
Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, whose arguments and conclusion 
I have merely stated in a slightly different form. No other 
explanation of the ceremonies seems to me to be possible. But 
further, as the authors acutely point out, the facts which we have 
passed in review appear to indicate that the men of any particular 
totem are supposed not only to control the numbers of their totem 
animal or plant, but also to have a first right to eat it. This appears 
from the custom of bringing in the first supply of the animal or plant 
into camp, and laying it before the men of the totem, who are per- 
mitted, and indeed required, to eat of it before anyone else is allowed 
to do so. The same idea comes out very clearly in some of the native 
traditions. Thus they say that once on a time a Hakea Flower 
woman was changed into a Bandicoot woman by another woman of 
the latter totem, and that after the transformation she ate bandi- 
coots, that is, her totem animal. Again, it is said that a Euro man 
once started out in pursuit of a kangaroo which he was anxious to 
kill and eat, but that to enable himself to do so he first of all changed 
himself into a Kangaroo man. These traditions point toa time when, 
if you wished to eat bandicoot you had to belong to the Bandicoot 
totem; and if you wished to kill and eat kangaroos, you had to 
belong to the Kangaroo totem ; in short, they seem to carry us back 
to a time when among these tribes a man’s special function in life 
was to kill and eat his totem animal. At the present day this old 
system, if it was indeed such, has been greatly modified. As a rule, 
a man no longer kills and eats his totem animal, and the aid which 
he gives his fellow tribesmen in filling their stomachs with it, though 
it is regarded as very important, is still only indirect. 

Hitherto we have considered only the Intichiwma ceremonies which 
deal with animal and vegetable totems. But, as we have seen, the 
totems of the Central Australian tribes comprise almost every natural 
object known to the native, and each totem clan or group has its own 
Intichiuma ceremony. The ceremony performed by the men of the 
Water totem has for its end the making of rain; it is held especially 
at the season when rain may be expected to fall, but may also be 
held whenever there has been a long drought and water is scarce. 
Like the other Intichiuma rites, those of the Water totem are purely 
magical in their nature. A man decorated with white down struts 
slowly up and down a trench, causing his body and legs to quiver in 


(1) The Native Tribes of Central Australia, p. 203. 
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an extraordinary way, and when he is done some young fellows, 
who have been lying down in a shelter of branches, jump up and 
rush out screaming in imitation of the spur-winged plover. As to 
the Intichiuma ceremonies of the other inanimate totems, such as 
wind, fire, sun, cloud, and so on, we have unfortunately no informa- 
tion; but, arguing by analogy, we may surmise that just as it is the 
business of Kangaroo men to make kangaroos, of Hakea Flower men 
to make Hakea flowers, and of Water men to make rain, so it is the 
business of Wind men to make wind, of Fire men to make fire, of 
Sun men to make sunshine, and similarly with the rest. In short, 
Totemism among the Central Australian tribes appears, if we may 
judge from the Jntichiuma ceremonies, to be an organised system 


of magic intended to procure for savage man a plentiful supply of 
all the natural objects whereof he stands in need. 

The thought naturally presents itself to us: Have we not in 
these Intichiuma ceremonies the key to the original meaning and 
purpose of Totemism among the Central Australian tribes, perhaps 
even of Totemism in general? The suggestion is not made by 
Messrs. Spencer and Gillen in The Native Tribes of Central Australia, 
but it occurred to me in reading the proofs of their book last Sep- 
tember, and in a letter written in that month I communicated it 
to Professor Spencer. From his reply I learned, without surprise, 
that he had been coming independently to a similar conclusion. 
- id from his letter, which is dated Melbourne, October 20th, 
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“In thinking over the totem question I have been coming more and more to 
the conclusion that'the religious aspect of the totem is the more ancient, and that 
the now existing social aspect has been tacked on at a later period, and, so far as 
our central tribes are concerned, your theory that each group of people was 
originally charged with the duty of securing the multiplication of the particular 
object the name of which it bears appears to me to fit in admirably with the 
facts. In many of the central tribes (Arunta, Ilpirra, Warramunga, &c.) the 
religious aspect is developed almost to the exclusion of the social, while in others 
(Dieri, Urabunna, &c.) the social is more strongly developed, but at the same 
time the presence of Intichiuma ceremonies indicates the existence of a religious 
aspect which is, moreover, identical in nature with that of the Arunta, &c., 
system. A rough map of Australia is, perhaps, rather instructive in connection 
with this. The dotted outline with R indicates the area occupied by tribes 
amongst whom the religious aspect is predominant. R+S indicates that the 
tribes have the same religious aspect associated with the totem, but that the social 
(as indicated by the totems regulating marriage) is also well developed ; while S 
indicates that the social aspect is the predominant one. It is also worth noting 
that over the large area in the centre, where conditions of life are more precarious 
in the matter of food and water supply, the religious aspect predominates, whilst 
it is least marked in the area which is well wooded and watered and where the 
food supply is more constant. This serves to indicate, so far as Australia is con- 
cerned, a relationship between food supply and the development of the religious 
aspect of the totemic system at the present day.” 


On this I will only remark that if the Intichiuma ceremonies do 
really give the clue to Totemism, the aspect of the totemic system, 
which we have hitherto been accustomed to describe as religious, 
deserves rather to be called magical, and in this change of designa- 
tion I believe that Professor Baldwin Spencer is now disposed to 
acquiesce. His own views as to the probable origin of Totemism will 
be found stated in a forthcoming number of the Journal of the Anthro- 
pological Institute. In the main they accord with those which I was 
led to adopt from a consideration of the same facts. The merit of the 
discovery, if it should prove to be such, clearly belongs to the writers 
who have laboriously collected the facts, and presented them in such a 
masterly form that anyone may see for himself the conclusion to 
which they point. 


J. G. Frazer. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE UNITY OF THE RELIGIOUS IDEA. 


Tue present generation has before it a problem which did not appear 
in the past. Formerly, men were engaged in brooding over the 
differences which divided them. In the sphere of religion and philo- 
sophy, as in Politics, the various groups of thought were marked off 
from one another by all the sharp lines of sect and party. A Roman 
Catholic, a Protestant, a Dissenter, a Jew, and an independent thinker 
were each separated and encased as it were within the compass of his 
own special traditions and habits of thought. Very little was known 
by one of the inner life or of the higher thoughts of the other. They 
all regarded themselves as belonging to so many opposing camps ; and 
if they thought of one another at all it was rather in the spirit of 
antipathy than of sympathy. A gradual change is coming at last, 
and people are beginning to inquire into the thoughts of others, not 
from the inquisitorial motive as in the Middle Ages, but in con- 
sequence of something which has come over men’s minds in the latter 
part of this century, especially in England, which induces one to 
suppose that there must be, after all, some great human truths which, 
though we have not known it, we have shared in common all through 
the ages. I recollect a story which was told me by the late Cardinal 
Manning, and which he had heard from his predecessor, Cardinal 
Wiseman. A certain Protestant lady of the Evangelical school was 
calling at the house of a Jewess (the late Buroness Lionel de Roths- 
child) when the Baroness asked her to remain, as she was expecting 
Cardinal Wiseman to lunch, and perhaps she would be interested in 
meeting him. The Protestant lady at once rose to depart, expressing 
her horror that any one who was not a Roman Catholic should think 
of meeting a “ Papist priest.” This is a simple instance, because so 
commonplace, of the kind of estrangement which used to exist between 
different sects, even of Christians. The smaller the subject of differ- 
ence, the greater the bitterness of feeling. And it is probably certain 
that those few enlightened people of different religious convictions 
who did meet one another, only did so on the distinct understanding 
that religious topics should be avoided. The great wave of progress 
which is now rolling over English society represents the growing 
sense among educated persons that many of the deepest truths of 
philosophy and religion are just those which are found to exist in 
more or less development amongst almost every sect of religionists. 
Historically speaking, the origin and the multiplication of religious 
sects are due to the profound conviction among individuals that all 
mankind is in need of the same ideas. That state of mind is perhaps 
partly true and partly false. People who are not merely atheists, 
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but who are persuaded that the object of their worship is the common 
Father of the entire human race, are logically compelled to desire 
that the knowledge of this truth should spread to the furthest limits 
of human habitation. And here we have a broad general proposition 
which lies quite outside the more minute one which is found to impel 
the missionary spirit in the average Christian. To a Christian of any 
sect, for another reason, it is obviously imperative that the faith which 
he holds must be spread—not only because he is convinced that his 
faith is appropriate and adaptable to all human beings, for he does 
occasionally discover that it is apparently inappropriate and unadapt- 
able to some races—but because it is in his mind the one and only 
condition of saving the human race from 4 doom so terrible that it is 
everlasting. I am one of those Jews who has never felt surprised at 
the burning enthusiasm of ardent Christians to do what they con- 
sider is “spreading the Gospel.” It has always appeared to me the 
inevitably logical outcome of the doctrine, which they all profess, of 
salvation by faith. At the same time it has appeared that the doctrine 
itself is a negation of that philosophical truth to which I have just 
referred, namely, that all people are not in need of being taught the 
same ideas. ‘The reason why all men are not in need of this identical 
teaching is, to some extent, because they already possess inherently a 
great portion of the ideas which it is proposed to convey to them. If 
the conception of justification by faith be universally true, it follows 
that the apprehension of it must, at some time or other, arise in every 
human mind. Inasmuch as the idea does not occyr to the great 
majority of mankind, and as it is never fully assimilated by any but 
Christians, the proposition that it is universally essential seems to lack 
the cogency of reasonable proof. It is not on that account unjusti- 
fiable to make the attempt which conscientious Christians do make to 
present to others the view which they hold. The acceptance or non- 
acceptance of the idea, rather than the idea itself, will be the ultimate 
test of its accuracy as a universal and indispensable trath, 

The kind of mission which I have suggested in a previous number of 
this Review' differs materially from the idea of the ordinary Christian 
Mission in two respects. Unlike the Missionary of Christianity, I do 
not consider that there is any single condition upon which it can be 
truly said that the salvation of the human soul depends. Even the 
belief in the Supreme Being, indispensable as it appears to me for the 
fullest ethical culture and for the realisation of the highest personal 
happiness, is not a condition of salvation in the sense which the 
word salvation implies in Christian theology. Secondly, the Jewish 
Missionary can never become aggressive just because his whole con- 
ception of the relation of God to the world has about it the very 
element which is lacking in other religions. That element is the 


(1) October, 1896, 
VOL. LXV. N.S. YY 
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great idea of the freedom of will, "Whatever changes have come over 
the history of the Jewish religion, in the course of its development, the 
principle laid down in the Pentateuch has remained. ‘See I have set 
before thee life and good, death and evil, choose ye the good that ye 
may live.” This conception of a free will was further elaborated by 
the Hebrew prophets—notably in the Book of Ezekiel, when it is 
written in the eighteenth chapter, the twentieth verse, “‘ The son shall 
not bear the iniquity of the father, neither shall the father bear the 
iniquity of the son; the righteousness of the righteous shall be upon 
him, and the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon him.” Pauline 
Christianity has transferred from ethics to theology that condition by 
which spiritual happiness may be attained. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold rightly pointed out that conduct rather than 
belief is the special attribute of Judaism—there is obviously a vast 
difference in making personal conduct the condition of salvation rather 
than intellectual assent to certain propositions. Of course, this state- 
ment bears on the face of it the appearance of a paradox. It might 
be supposed that to do well is more difficult than to believe in an 
abstract proposition. But this is not really the fact. Mental acqui- 
escence to a given statement may be practically impossible if the 
individual mind is so cast as to find in the statement something which 
is irreconcilable with reason. Whereas to strive after righteousness 
in conduct is possible to every healthy or normal constitution. 
But even the attainment of righteousness is not, in the Jewish 
theory, a condjtion of the same unyielding character in regard 
to salvation as in Christianity is the condition of belief. The 
destiny of the human soul is not a subject of dogma at all in 
Judaism. Heaven and hell have a totally different meaning in 
the Jewish religion from what they have in Christianity. Everlasting 
perdition to the human soul after death has never, at any period in 
the history of Judaism, obtained a real hold. The word “ heathen” 
is translated from the Hebrew word mo, which really means 
“nations,” or as it is expressed by a Latin equivalent, “Gentiles.” 
A “ Gentile ” is simply a person who is not a Jew, but by no means 
the same kind of person as the Christian vocabulary understands by 
the term “heathen.” “What shall I do to be saved?” in the 
Christian sense, is a question which never can be put from the Jewish 
point of view. Apart from the fact that the doctrine of the Fall and 
hereditary consequences of Adam’s sin have no place whatever in 
Judaism—the whole idea of the necessity to rescue the human soul 
from perdition after death is unknown to the Jewish religion. Noone 
is irrevocably lost whatever he believes or does not believe. Salvation, 
when employed in the phraseology of a Jewish theologian, refers to 
the conditions of life here and not to life hereafter. A Jew may 
seek to save his fellow men from misery and sin, or even from false 
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ideas, in this world, but Judaism has never claimed that it has received 
any revelation in regard to the conditions of the soul’s immortality. 

It is necessary to observe here that the notion that the Jews do not 
believe in the immortality of the soul is utterly false. We do believe 
in the immortality of the soul, but not in the way in which it is 
believed by Christians. It has never, at any time, been suggested that 
persons who are not Jews will be doomed to everlasting perdition, or 
hell fire. The word heli has no equivalent in the Hebrew language. 
Even in the Book of Job, where the English translations produce the 
word hell, nothing but the Hebrew word signifying the grave is found 
in the original text. Now here is an essential difference between 
Judaism and Christianity. Adherence to the Christian religion is 
considered by Christians as indispensable in order to save the human 
soul from perdition after death. The claim of Judaism, on the other 
hand, is that it removes from the human imagination the idea of 
hell, because it does not accept the grim and terrible conception of 
eternal punishment. Hence, in proposing to spread the Jewish religion 
beyond the limits of the Jewish race, my motive is different in kind 
from the motive which makes a Christian desire to spread Christianity. 
No one will be lost because he is not a Jew. 

I have observed among the many comments which have appeared: 
upon the proposal that I submitted in the Forrnieuriy, of October, 
1896, some which lie outside those that were contained in the Sym- 
posium which was published in the Jewish Quarterly Review of January, 
1897. One of these comments was published in‘in organ for which the 
English reading public entertain much respect, and which for various 
reasons I am in the habit of regarding as one of the most thoughtful 
and fair-minded weeklies of our time. In the Spectator, on the 23rd of 
January, 1897, there was an interesting article headed “The New: 
Jewish Propaganda,” in the course of which I was, not unnaturally, 
taken to task upon the question of mediation. This comment appears 
to me the most valuable which I have yet seen, for the simple reason 
that mediation is a question, the affirmation or the negation of which lies 
at the very root of the distinction between Judaism and Christianity. 
From a Christian point of view nothing could be more glaring in the 
construction of the Jewish faith than its attitude upon this particular 
subject. The writer of that article declares, in a tone, I balieve, which 
is fully representative, not only of the average Christian but of the 
Christian who is highly cultivated in mind and in spirit, “God 
without the human life, which most perfectly represents Him, is some- 
thing like a vast abstraction, a Being to be described by negatives.” 
This is absolutely true of the whole world of Christendom. And so 
long as Judaism remains locked up within an artificial and unnatural 
religious isolation, generations of highly educated Christians might 
come and go without the faintest knowledge of the fact that for four 
¥¥2 
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thousand years, and at this moment all over the world wherever the 

people of Israel abide, there is the realisation of God without the human 
life to represent Him—a realisation and not “a vast abstraction ” or “ 2 
Being to be described by negatives.” It is because I believe that this 
information will be of unspeakable value to the world at large that I 
desire to see the inner faith of the Jewish people made known to the 
outer world. Up to the present moment one fully recognises that 
without mediation it does appear to the average Englishman of 
religious temperament that God is inconceivable—and the growth of 
the Unitarianism which is derived from Christianity does not dispel 
the impression. There is, in truth, only one human witness of the 
possibility of conceiving God without representation in human form 
—and that one witness is the witness of the Synagogue. But the 
Synagogue has hitherto been unknown, and the ideas which obtain in 
regard to it are derived from any source except that of its internal life 
and history. Christians fancy they know something about Judaism 
from what they read in the New Testament and from the Jewish 
Bible. But of Judaism in the long dreary centuries which have 
followed the editing and publication of the New Testament they know 
nothing. It isas if I, as a Jew, were to form my ideas of Christianity 

~exclusively from the records of its origin and from fragments relating 
to its mediseval history, without having seen the inside of a nineteenth- 
century English Church, and without having any experience of the 
spiritual life of my Christian neighbours. The great majority of 
Englishmen, even in the metropolis, and much more out of London, 
have never personally known an Israelite. They have never seen a 
Jewish prayer-book, nor have they any knowledge approaching to 
accuracy of the working influence (if I may use the phrase) of the 
Jewish faith upon an ordinary man or woman living in the nineteenth 
century who happens to be a Jew. 

The number of persons belonging to the Jewish religion in this 
country is under 100,000, and of these much more than half are 
inhabitants of London. One hundred thousand in the total population 
of the British Isles is so small that it is rather an exception to meet 
with a person who has any friendship among the Jewish community. 
The other side of this fact is not less remarkable. There is no Jew 
in Englandgvho does not know Christians. A large proportion of 
the individual members of the Jewish body are surrounded by 
Christian friends—and, indeed, in very many cases most of the people 
with whom they associate are not of their own faith. One result of 
this state of things is that, whatever repugnance any Christian may 
entertain towards the followers of the older faith, there is none what- 
ever in the Jew towards the Christian. The Christian may know 
nothing of us, but it is impossible that we can know nothing of him. 

We are acquainted, not merely with his outer life as that of a fellow- 
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citizen, but those of us who have cared to know are as familiar with 
his inner life as he is familiar with the inner life of his fellow- 
Christians. The English Church and Chapel are to the English Jew 
part of the habit and life of England. He knows the New Testament 
as well as the Old. He sees the highest expression of Christianity in 
its noblest moods in the literature of England, which he has made his 
own. Quite beyond the sources of information which the New 
Testament and the Christian liturgies afford, he has before him, as 
part of the furniture of his mind, the sublime devotional epic of a 
Milton and the philosophic Christian conceptions of a Browning and 
of a Tennyson, so that the partition which is supposed to part the 
Jew from the Christian is an imaginary one, so far as the Jew is 
concerned. Moreover, those Jews who have thought about it have a 
totally different view in regard to the personality of Jesus from that 
which is ascribed to his own contemporaries. In any case, no Jew, 
however orthodox and however silent in regard to the central figure 
of the New Testament, is in any sense whatever an anti-Christ. The 
name of Jesus, if mentioned at all by a modern Israelite, is spoken of 
in a sense which bears no resemblance to the pre-conceived Christian 
idea of the views of the Jewish people on that subject. In the April 
number (1897) of the Jewish Quarterly Review I have described in some 
detail the attitude upon this subject which I, for one, should present 
in the Jewish Theistic Church, which may yet be founded. Without 
repeating myself, it may be well to say here that no Jew, who proposes 
to teach his faith to non-Jews, would be justified in embarking upon 
the work unless he were prepared to reply to the inevitable question 
that would be put to him, “ What is your attitude towards the person- 
ality of Jesus? ” 

The question is less complex than it may be supposed. And 
the answer to this question will be essentially different from that 
which would come from the born Christian who has ceased to 
believe in the Incarnation. There is no element of apology, or 
dissent from some doctrine previously held, which could enter into 
the reply that a Jew would give to that question. Looking upon 
the personality of Jesus, not from the point of view of his own con- 
temporaries, but from that of their descendants after nineteen centuries’ 
experience, one has to say that in post-Biblical times there has not 
appeared on the stage of religious history, except, perhaps, Hillel, an 
Israelite or a non-Israelite in whom the religious genius of the 
Hebrew race was so manifestly conspicuous as in that personality. 
Allowing for all the discrepancies in the Gospel narratives which are 
discovered by the labours of those who, for the last forty years, have 
been engaged in the scientific analysis of ancient records and frag- 
ments, there does stand out before the imagination of the Western , 
World a definite and concrete figure of an idealised Hebrew, who 
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lived and suffered, and loved, and died in the cause of elevating before 
the gaze of mankind the divine tragedy of human love and sorrow, 
sanctified by their consecration to the purposes of the Godly life. 
There is nothing which can be attributed to the sayings of Jesus 
which is notin absolute harmony with the faith and the higher 
teaching of Israel. And no Jew can contemplate that life and its 
immeasurable personal influence upon mankind without a deepened 
and a quickened sense that, after all, the Religion of Israel is 
essentially and incomparably a universal religion. 

I feel that in this connection it is my duty to indicate what I have 
' not said elsewhere, namely, how the Jewish Theistic Church shall 
speak of the Great Jew of Tarsus. Here perhaps, then, may be the 
semblance of a: feeling that some kind of difficulty enters into the 
question which did not touch the former question. On the other hand, 
there is one consideration which helps one to deal with it with less 
apprehension as to being misunderstood than might have occurred in 
relation to the other question. 

St. Paul was a Jew who, in my view, was so inflamed with the 
New Idea, that it was practicable to make the faith of Israel the 
possession of those who were not of its blood, that he made a tre- 
mendous compromise with the faith itself. I do not say this in any 
spirit of depreciation of that bold religious statesmanship and noble 
self-conquest which one recognises-in the character of the great 
Apostle. But in his anxiety, rising to a point of feverish enthusiasm 
to give something of the spirituality of Hebrew thought to a pagan 
world, he persuaded himself that he must be content with giving a 
part only rather than none. As his intercourse with the peoples of 
Rome, of Corinth, of Ephesus, and of the other pagan cities increased, 
the awful truth came home to him, with constantly redoubled force, 
that it was impossible to transfer in the lifetime of an individual the 
worship of images to the worship of the Divine Unseen. And it was 
still more difficult, in his judgment, to connect with the worship of the 
Unseen those high ideals of personal holiness upon which his Master 
—the illustrious Nazarene—had laid so much store. Thus St. Paul 
thought, that if Israel cannot in a generation reveal to the outer 
world its entire relations with the Divine Being, let it present some 
of those aspects of the moral life which had been derived from its 
intimate knowledge of God. And so there came the compromise 
between a God made by hands and a God who was born in the flesh 
with the likeness of a Divine Image in his soul. It was at least the 
figure of a God who could speak, who could love, in exchange for 
gods who could neither speak nor feel. And there is nothing more 
certain in the history and the development of Christianity than that 
its converts and its followers have been more fascinated with a human 
representation than they have with the Divine ideal. 
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As we must not judge of Judaism as it appeared in any single 
stage of its history, so, too, must we take account of the development 
of spiritual life which the successive stages of Christian history have 
been capable of evolving. More and more does it become manifest 
that the very substance of Israel’s faith and of Israel’s ethics is being 
realised by those in whom the Hebrew blood does not flow. The march 
of time and the progress of higher culture do indeed bring us face 
to face with a problem which would have been inconceivable in the 
Middle Ages. That problem is this. The highest aspirations of the 
religious instincts of mankind are felt by every pure soul, whatever 
may be the sectarian designation which the accident of events has 
placed upon it. Hence we have in the present generation thoughts 
which may be shared by the followers of different religious sects, and 
which may be described as tending to the unity of the religious idea. 

In our own generation, owing partly to the stimulating influence of 
practical philanthropy, there is a growing inclination to combine the 
impulses to charity which it was formerly the practice to keep apart 
from one another. Men and women at the end of this century are 
feeling the common throb of Divine incentive, and are dropping into 
the background those labels which used to be affixed to particular 
efforts. The change which has come over the modern English com- 
munities is not a change in the direction of Atheism, notwithstanding 
the fact that fewer persons can conscientiously profess all the clauses 
of the Athanasian Creed. The theology of Christianity is unmis- 
takably losing hold upon the minds of many who are still counted 
worthy disciples of Jesus. The name of Christian is still claimed by 
that thoughtful and highly spiritual body known as the Unitarians. 
The religious influence of Dr. James Martineau is one which has 
enormously increased within the last ten years, and which is likely 
still further to grow. I purposely use the expression re/igious influ- 
ence, because I mean much more than his moral influence. The 
spiritual help which the volumes of that great writer are giving to 
multitudes of persons who are not avowedly Unitarians is a striking 
proof that men may cling to God and to all the ethical ideals of the 
Gospels and the Epistles of St. Paul and of other Apostles, when they 
no longer accept the doctrines of the Trinity and of the Incarnation 
upon which they are based. The followers of Dr. Martineau do not 
experience that God is “inconceivable,” and only to be described in 
negatives. The immanence of the Divine Spirit is nowhere more 
intelligible than in the teaching of this eminent Unitarian. Now I 
shall be told, “If Unitarianism does all this, what need is there for 
Judaism to attempt it?” And I must confess that this view, which 
to my own mind is utterly shallow, has been put forth by one or two 
of my own co-religionists, whose learning and whose piety are indis- 
putable. The answer to this suggestion is irrefutable. For three 
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thousand three hundred years the Jews have been preserved for no 
other purpose than to bear witness to those very truths of religion 
which the Unitarians have recently begun to apprehend. Whether 
it be acknowledged or not, there is a kind of spiritual partnership 
between the Jews and the Unitarians. We (the people of Israel) 
"rejoice to see our work taken up by others; but the fact that it is 
taken up by others cannot absolve us from doing it ourselves. There 
is only one defence or justification for a Jew to abstain from helping 
forward the knowledge of the one God and of the Divine Ethics 
which have developed out of that idea—and that is only forcible and 
external restriction. In England, in the present generation, the 
external restriction has been removed,.as it has been removed from 
every other sect who conceives it to be their duty to spread their faith. 
We are therefore held back by a shyness on our own part, which is 
the natural consequence of centuries of oppression. And we know, 
too, that free as we are in England, the vast majority of our race, 
certainly six millions out of a total of seven, are still hunted and 
hounded in four of the Christian empires of Europe—namely, Russia, 
Roumania, Germany, and France. In those countries, where Christian- 
ity has made very much less true spiritual progress than in England, 
but where (in Russia and Roumania) its Hellenized theology has 
usurped the place which should have been filled with the ethics of 
the Gospels, the Jews are hated and despised with a venom which is 
perfectly described in the famous fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. And 
I have to say, in justice to some of my English co-religionists, that 
their hesitation to join in the active propagation of our faith is mainly 
due to their fear lest what we do in England may tend to increase 
the sufferings of our brethren in other countries. This, of course, is 
a motive which commands respect, though I am convinced that it is 
utterly groundless. When the “Christians” of Russia and of Rou- 
mania, of Germany and of France perceive that in England there is not 
only a secular union between Jews and Christians, but a religious 
one also, they may begin to reflect upon the character of the Chris- 
tianity which they profess, and they may even be led to compare and 
to contrast it with that of the New Testament, and of the idealised 
Israelite whom they fancy that they are serving. 

Of all human bonds, the sense of a common religious emotion is 
the most powerful. Physical, or even intellectual, ties are not nearly 
so potent as that which is derived from a recognition that our highest 
aspirations are the same. A strong argument in favour of maintain- 
ing the establishment of the Church of England is, that if it were 
disestablished, there would be no guarantee for the maintenance and 
preservation of the national cathedrals which at present compose the 
only national and unsectarian places of public worship. 

The limitation of race as a condition of religious brotherhood is the 
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one accident of Jewish history which can only be accounted for by a 
direct appeal to necessity. If the Jewish religion could have been 
maintained and developed and diffused without the element of race, 
that element would not have survived. It was instituted and has 
been maintained only as a.means toan end. Until the appearance 
of St. Paul upon the drama of history and the work of his stupendous 
missionary genius was accomplished, the Jews were the only 
people of antiquity who were not idolaters. As there existed in 
ancient times but one small group who were gifted with the knowledge 
of God, it was of infinite consequence to the ultimate civilisation of 
mankind that this single group should not be merged and lost in the 
general population. The energy and the moral force of the Jewish 
race has been, through eighteen centuries, concentrated upon the urgent 
purpose of maintaining its identity. Not only have the chances been 
against us, but our survival would have been a physical impossibility 
without efforts of almost superhuman magnitude. As it is, the race 
has been here and there diluted by intermarriage with other races. 
And in the majority of the cases of intermarriage the traditions and 
the religion of Israel have been sacrificed. There are, however, some 
splendid exceptions. Sometimes a Jew has married a non-Jewess, 
with the result that she has embraced the Jewish faith, and the 
children of the marriage and their descendants have had added to their 
devotion to the Jewish faith the acquired strength which invariably 
comes from a fusion of races. But the vast mass of the Jewish 
population throughout the world have remained intact the physical 
descendants of the original band of Israelites who came out of 
Palestine. 

The question naturally arises whether in the new Church of Israel, 
where the faith of Israelite and of non-Israelite will be one and 
the same, it will still be necessary to observe the race restriction 
in the matter of marriage. I reply emphatically, but conditionally, 
No. That condition is that no marriage of an Israelite with a non- 
Israelite is justifiable if the sons or daughters of such a marriage are 
otherwise than members of the House of Israel. If the descendants 
of these marriages were to cease to be Jews in the religious sense as 
well as in the racial sense, the marriage would be a repudiation of our 
Covenant. But race, as such, is no impediment to the union of 
persons who are both willing to join themselves to the Covenant of 
Israel. If in the first endeavour to spread the Jewish religion the 
Jews themselves were to yield to the allurement of marrying out of 
their faith and of jeopardizing the Divine tradition and heritage which 
are the special possessions of every Jew and Jewess, he would become 
a traitor instead of a missionary. Upon this point, it is due to the 
solemnity of the subject, as well as to the intensity of my own. con- 
victions, that there shall be no misunderstanding. In advocating the 
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spread of Judaism I am not advocating the absorption of Judaism. 
It would be a contradiction in terms. Those who are not of Jewish 
birth who might join the Church of Israel should find within its 
house and within its walls a place and a name, better if you like, than 
of sons and of daughters—but in every case where such a one should 
be willing to marry a born Israelite he or she must become part of 
the link which connects one generation of Israelites with another. 
Jewish law has never objected toa union of races. Upon this question 
much popular delusion exists. What Jewish law does insist upon, 
most properly, is that no man or woman of Israel who is to become a 
parent shall be the parent of any but Israelites. In this respect 
compromise is impossible. 

Without the careful, and at times rigid, precautions that were 
taken to preserve intact the identity of the Jewish families, the 
Jewish race would long since have become lost. It cannot be 
reasonable to propose that the very first attempts which might be 
made to teach the faith of the Jewish people to non-Jews should be 
accompanied or followed by a loosening of the tie which binds that 
people together. Nor would it be rational to present the active pro- 
pagation of Judaism as a means of releasing the Jews themselves 
from the obligations which bind them. I should reject the proffered 
help of any brother or sister in Israel who could contemplate joining 
in this movement with the design of relaxing the rules by which he 
has inherited his place in the army of Israel. It would be like 
abandoning the colours of a regiment, or the discipline of an army 
at the very moment when it is called out to active service. The 
question appears to me so plain that the mere statement of it 
carries its proof. 

Of course, if there were a larger number of people in whom the 
faith of the Jewish religion were as strong as it is with the Jews 
themselves there would inevitably be recruits to the Jewish fold, 
and a gradual fusion of races. Judaism would naturally include 
among its adherents people of non-Jewish origin, and the inter- 
marriage between such persons and the hereditary Jews would 
involve an expansion but not an absorption of the Hebrew race. 

All historic religions, like all languages, have what may be called 
their own peculiar genius. The genius of a particular religion, as 
the genius of a particular language, is capable of proving whether 
that genius is within or without the grasp of different races. The 
English and the French languages have each been subjected to the 
test through their respective literatures of showing how far they are 
eapable of answering to the literary instincts and cultivation of non- 
English and of non-French nationalities. The religions of India 
and of China and Japan have scarcely established any claim to be 
considered adaptable to the religious needs of non-Asiatic peoples. 
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On the other hand, the Hebrew religion of Ancient Judsa has 
unmistakably shown an unparalleled capacity for adapting itself 
to the religious susceptibilities of a very large number of different 
nationalities and peoples. Christianity itself is a translation into 
many languages, and an adaptation into many different national tem- 
peraments of the entire body of the Jewish sacred Canon of Litera- 
ture. It is no answer to this proposition to urge that Christianity is 
different from Judaism, because without the Old Testament and 
without the New Testament, which was also entirely written by 
Jews—Ohristianity in any one of its numerous presentations would 
be inconceivable. And the proposition which I advance does not 
submit that the presentations to different nations shall be alike in 
their outer garb. An English Evangelical Christian who enters a 
Greek Church, an Armenian Church, a Roman Catholic Church, or a 
Quakers’ meeting would obviously be struck with the vast external 
distinctions which are apparent, and yet he would consider that 
Christianity is in each one of those places. If this be true of 
Christianity how much more true must it be of Judaism. To the 
mind of St. Paul notwithstanding all the difference, of which he 
could not have been unmindful, between the religious life in which 
his Master had lived and died and that which he was presenting to 
the peoples of pagan cities, it was one and the same faith. In his 
First Epistle to the Corinthians he uses these pregnant words : “ Now 
there are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit. And there are 
differences of administrations, but the same Lord” (1 Corinthians 
xii., 4, 5). 

Since the time of St. Paul there has been no definite attempt 
on the part of an Israelite to apply the religious inspiration of 
his race to the spiritual needs of other races. It is true that 
one illustrious Spanish Jew in the seventeenth century did propagate 
to the thinking world a spiritual philosophy of his own. But Spinoza 
would be the last to claim that he was writing as a Missionary of the 
Jewish Religion. There are, without doubt, in his conceptions of 
God and of righteousness traces of the religious genius, and even 
some characteristics of the Jewish race, of which he was such a noble and 
gifted son; but what he taught was far more removed from the traditions 
of the Jewish religion than what was taught by St. Paul. And this 
statement is made with a full consciousness of the fact that St. 
Paul made a great breach, not only with Jewish ritual, but even with 
the Hebrew theology. His deification of Jesus was a departure 
from the fundamental doctrine of Judaism in regard to the incor- 
poreality of God, more striking, perhaps, than Spinoza’s new theories 
in respect to the Divine nature. Yet St. Paul did incorporate into 
the religion which he taught the essentials of Jewish ethics; and 
-what was perhaps of more immediate consequence, and entirely 
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new to the pagan world, was the idea that above or within or 
beyond the deification of Jesus was the Infinite Unseen God the 
Father. This, the central truth of historic Judaism, was carried from 
the heart of the ancient Hebrews to the inhabitants of Ancient Greece 
and Rome. And it is this central doctrine of the eternal and uni- 
versal fatherhood of God, which, by the Jewish influence in the New 
Testament, has gradually permeated to the furthest extremities of 
Western civilisation. Is it not, therefore, reasonable that at so great 
a distance of time the actual descendants of the original Hebrow 
people should tell what they have recorded of their own vast spiritual 
experience which has grown up in the last nineteen centuries? Who 
can estimate the acquired store of reserve force in the religious life 
which these ages have added toa people’s history? If we have not 
the claim to come before the world with a new dispensation, as was 
claimed by the Jewish writers of the New Testament, we can at least 
reveal to others the secret of the faith which has sustained us through 
a range of events, and through episodes more varied, more subtle in 
their effect upon the religious character than anything which is 
exhibited in the history of any other religious fraternity. 

The centuries of Jewish history which have intervened from the 
time that the New Testament was edited and published have pro- 
duced a new history of religious faith in the secluded sanctuary of 
the Synagogue itself. The immanence of the Divine Spirit, the 
measure of the Divine love, and the durability of spiritual life and 
of self-containment, have borne in this later Jewish history tests 
more remarkable and more convincing than any narrative of miracle 
working. Can it be possible that the long ages of Jewish history 
through those dreary centuries which followed the decline of the 
Roman Empire until the French Revolution have borne no fruit of 
fresh testimony to the eternal truths which have been implanted 
upon the heart of Israel? Can Israel not speak with the authority 
of a matured experience about the deepest truths which human faith 
has to tell of the Divine Constancy? That distinguished spokesman 
of the Jewish Faith—the second. Isaiah—had related long since the 
story of his people’s growth and tribulation. There is not a sentence 
in the memorable fifty-third chapter of Isaiah which does not bear the 
reality of a life-like picture—a true key to a mysterious tragedy. 
The history of the Jews during the nineteen centuries which have 
ensued since their dispersion is nothing less than a tragedy, 
mysterious, however, only to those who do not know its spiritual 
secret. 

There are common needs of human nature which, in their higher 
aspects, are susceptible to the same influence of a Divine Spirit. 
Inasmuch as the Hebrew race has laid up a larger store than any 
other race of that culture which comes from a long hereditary realisa- 
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tion of the Divine Spirit, the people of Israel, as a people, are most 
fitted to teach mankind God, and to disseminate the enthusiasm for 
righteousness. As silver is refined in the furnace, so has Israel been 
refined by a process of tribulation so long, so varied, so exceptional 
that the race stands out to-day in conspicuous contrast to every other 
race on the face of the earth. There is no other people whose 
existence through a period of thirty-three conturies, under every con- 
eeivable condition of human contingency, speaking every language, 
inhabiting every clime, allied to all nations and yet absorbed by 
none—who has stood firm, like a rock, in bearing witness to the one 
truth of all others which most profoundly concerns the world at large. 
This brings us to the proposition of the unity of the religious idea. 
All racial histories, all human philosophies, point to one common 
hope—one crying necessity which lives and grows in the human soul. 
The limit of human affection or the horizon of the earthly sphere 
leaves still a gap in which the aspirations of our higher natures crave. 
Nothing less than the complete adoration of an infinite perfection can 
fill the gap. Only by the perception that beyond and above, within 
and without us, there abides the enduring presence of a perfect object 
of love, and therefore of service, is the aspiration of the human soul 
attained. No human representation can do more than dimly reflect 
the radiance of that unquenchable and incomparable love. Such an 
object of worship—such a God has only by slow degrees made Himself 
manifest to all the families of mankind. The testimony of His being 
and the witness of His Divine Love are borne by the people of Israel 
in all ages. But the Divine Being Himself and His infinite love are 
the birthright of the entire human family, which knows no limit of 
race, caste, or sect. That light which is to lighten the Gentiles is 
none other than the torch that is symbolised by the perpetual lamp 
which burns before the Ark of the Covenant, and which is to be seen 
in every Jewish sanctuary. The flame of religion, in its widest and 
most human sense, is that which was kindled in the first tabernacle 
in the wilderness, and which has been rekindled in every place where 
the Israelite has set his foot. 

The fall of the second Temple and the dispersion of the Jews 
meant the dissemination of religion. It was first confined within the 
small area of a family, of a tribe, of a nation—and then of a scattered 
race. Everything which was narrow or local has gone from Israel, 
leaving only what is universal. Whatever abides in the fabric of 
the Hebrew sanctuary is that only which is necessary to preserve the 
unbroken continuity of the Mission of Israel. And this preservation 
has but one significance—the union of all races in the worship of the 
Supreme Being. 

Oswatp Joun Simon. 


























































BONAPARTISM. 


Ir is twenty years, all but a few months, since the tragic and un- 
expected death of the Prince Imperial in Zululand cast a sudden 
blight on the prospects of a restoration of the Napoleonic dynasty. 
The departure for Africa of the dead Emperor’s only son and heir had 
not been viewed with satisfaction by the chief supporters of the Bona- 
partist party, nor even by those who were more or less acquainted 
with the suspected sentimental reasons—as distinct from the openly 
avowed ones—that induced the young Prince to the step. “ We have 
but one Prince,” they said; “and he is going to risk not only his 
life, but the future of Imperialism in a war with savages.” The 
first part of the sentence at once conveys a pretty correct. idea of the 
estimation in which Prince Jéréme—otherwise Prince Napoleon— 
was held as a possible pretender to the Imperial throne by the most 
notable champions of the cause; and the expression need not surprise 
those who will take the trouble to remember that Bonapartism, in the 
minds of its staunchest advocates, was and practically is identical 
with Cssarism—or, to put the matter plainly, the concentration of 
power upon one man, not necessarily an autocrat in the commonly 
accepted sense of the word. In that capacity the son of the ex-King 
of Westphalia did not, in spite of his unquestioned mental attributes, 
commend himself to the majority of Bonapartists. Johnson said of 
Chesterfield that he thought him a lord among wits, and merely 
found him to be a wit among lords. The Bonapartists thought that 
France wanted neither a prince among revolutionaries nor a revolu- 
tionary among princes, but an emperor whose business it was to be an 
emperor. © 
Notwithstanding the Bonapartists’ dislike of the Prince Imperial’s 
plan, and their honest and straightforward attempts to dissuade him 
from it at the eleventh hour, they could not, and did not, remain blind 
to the effects produced on public opinion in France by the accom- 
plished fact. Provincial, and especially plebeian, Bonapartism per- 
ceived plainly enough that the young Pretender, weary of hearing 
his praises sung without deserving them, and tired of the inactivity 
imposed upon him by his nearest and dearest as well as by his prin- 
cipal advisers, had acted sensibly, perhaps, in trying to carve a path 
for himself, and to attach some deed of daring to his own name. 
Middle and lower class Bonapartism, perchance, remembered, and not 
without a certain pride of comparison, that the young Duc de Char- 
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tres, the father of the present Prince Henri d’Orléans, being unable 
to pursue his military education in France under the Second Empire, 
had entered the Military Academy of Piedmont, just as the Prince 
Imperial had gone to Woolwich, and that he had been through the 
Austro-Franco campaign, fighting by the side of his countrymen, 
although not in the same uniform. The d’Orléans family were 
reluctant to request a similar favour for his elder brother, the Comte 
de Paris, lest their doing so should place Victor Emmanuel in a false 
position with regard to his.ally ; both the young princes, however, 
had afterwards served together in the Federal Army under Mac- 
Clellan, but, as was expressly stated, “without pay and with the 
option of relinquishing their commissions at any moment.” The 
latter proviso had been considered necessary in the event of complica- 
tions arising between the American Republic and France, in which 
case it was felt on both sides that these two young Frenchmen could 
not continue to serve with the Federal colours. 

I spoke just now of the Prince’s nearest and dearest being opposed 
to all activity on his part in a certain direction. The Empress would 
unquestionably have discountenanced any attempt at a restoration 
resembling the attempt of Louis Napoleon at Strasburg or at Bou- 
logne, as being entirely at variance with the Legitimist principles 
and pseudo-Legitimist logic that seems to have guided her every 
action throughout her husband’s reign and afterwards. She does not 
appear to have entertained similar objections to her son’s apprentice- 
ship as a soldier in a Royal and consequently regular army, for she 
was undoubtedly aware’ of his intention long before it became public. 
My mission in this instance is neither to praise nor to censure, but 
simply to understand and to make others understand; and it re- 
quires no great penetration to perceive that the mother’s heart on 
that occasion spoke louder than the deposed Sovereign’s ambition. 
She could not, and probably did not, foresee that the fatality which 
plays so conspicuous a part in the history of revolutions, and which 
had dogged the footsteps of the head of the Bonapartes for several 
years, would continue to dog the footsteps of her only child. He, in 
default of some means of distinguishing himself, would have returned 
to her with both his mind and body improved by the experience of a 
hard campaign ; while under more favourable circumstances he might 
find the chance of signally distinguishing himself and add additional 
lustre to the name of Napoleon. The chances were more evenly 
balanced in the expedition to Zululand than in the kind of under- 
taking to which I have alluded. 

And if the truth. must be told, the bigwigs of the Bonapartist party, 
after their first manifestations of discontent, came to look upon the 
Prince’s venture in the same light. From opponents to, they quickly 
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grew into approvers of the scheme, and would finally have become 
active participators in it, but for certain obstacles thrown into their 
path by the English Government at the instigation of Jules Grévy’s 
Ministers. I am writing on excellent authority, but after the lapse 
of so many years it might be difficult, although not impossible, to 
produce proof positive of what I state. I am, nevertheless, per- 
fectly certain of two facts. In the first place, several Bonapartists of 
note announced their intention of accompanying the Prince; in the 
second, it was proposed, after he was gone, to raise a battalion of erewhile 
troopers of the Guards to join him in Zululand. One need not be 
endowed with much imagination to picture the effect upon the French 
people of such a battalion returning victoriously with.the young 
Prince at its head. Grévy was not an imaginative man, but there 
was by his side Léon Gambetta, and he, in that respect, could have 
given odds to half-a-dozen of the world’s famous novelists. It was 
said at the time that, mainly through his influence in certain quarters, 
the scheme was opposed tooth and nail in England. Before the 
Bonapartists could bring their influence to bear, the news came that 
the Prince Imperial was dead. 

The ignoble cries of joy with which the news was hailed by the 
Republicans conveyed an absolutely exact idea of the mortal fear 
with which the name of Napoleon has always inspired them. The 
first two essays at establishing a French Republic were cut short by 
Napoleon the uncle and by Napoleon the nephew; the Third Re- 
public was even more frightened of the latter’s son, for he had no 
past to lend itself to lying as well as true recriminations, and France 
understood well enough that, until the appearance of another young 
man equally blameless, and perhaps more determined and foolhardy, 
the Imperialist mechanism was practically unhinged. The young 
man was there, but he could not pass over the live body of his father; 
subsequent events proved that he would not have done so if he could, 
and the father was the stumbling-block to all those who had the 
welfare of the dynasty at heart. 

Prince Napoleon was so completely aware of all this as not even to 
hurry to Paris to take the nominal direction of the party, to sustain 
its courage by his presence, and to moderate its grief by pointing out 
that all was not irretrievably lost. He felt that he could not count 
upon a spontaneous, unanimous, or even sentimental recognition of his 
leadership. So he remained at Trouville, where the news had reached 
him almost before it was known to anyone in France. He chose to 
await events, while the most notable Imperialists rushed sorrow-stricken 
and in consternation to the town residence of M. Rouher, the ex- 
“ Vice-Emperor ” in the Rue de l’Elysée. Unfortunately M. Rouher 
was at his country seat at Cercey, whither his secretary at the receipt 
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of the tidings had gone to bring him back to the capital. When he 
landed there, he was just in time to catch the London mail. Ignorant 
of the gathering anxiously expecting him at his home, he proceeded 
straight on his way, leaving them virtually to their own devices. I 
used the word “ unfortunately,” and no other would serve as well, for 
in their impatience at the prolonged absence of their acting leader, the 
political men of the party constituted themselves into a plenary 
meeting, and during a short sitting really mapped out the severance 
between Prince Napoleon and his son Victor, which, becoming wider 
as time went on, deprived the Bonapartists for twelve years of all 
unity of design, not to mention unity of action. M. Paul de Cassagnac, 
who, through the indiscretion of a third person, knew, if not the letter, 
at any rate, the spirit of the Prince Imperial’s will, and who was then 
even more impetuous than he is now, endeavoured to make his fellow- 
partisans vote, not perhaps the official deposition of Prince Jéréme, 
but the, as it seemed to him then, opportune recognition of Prince 
Victor. The motion was distinctly premature, inasmuch as the 
will of the Prince Imperial neither mentioned the deposition 
of the father nor the substitution of the son, but simply ignored 
the one and alluded to the other in cordial terms. The motion, 
however, unquestionably left its sting on Prince Napoleon’s mind, 
and did not profit Prince Victor, and could not have done, except 
by the reversal of the dynastic fiction which made the Prince 
Imperial the future Emperor after the death of his father, and 
provided for the inheritance in favour of Prince Napoleon, in virtue of 
the Constitutions of the Empire and of the Plébiscite of 1870. All this 
had to be accepted wholesale or not at all; any attempt to tamper with 
the smallest clause was tantamount to the recognition of the legality of 
the Revolution of the 4th September. M. Jolibois, one of the fore- 
most members of the party, was well advised to look at it in that light 
and to oppose M. de Cassagnac by pointing out, moreover, that at the 
very moment of the overwhelming calamity such a weighty question 
could not be decided, especially in the absence of M. Rouher, and 
without the text of the Prince’s will to guide them. “ The situation 
will become clearer in the course of time,” he said; “at present we 
can only mourn.” 

His timely intervention saved the party from complete ruin, though 
not from very considerable disintegration, for the question of senti- 
ment proved stronger than that of party discipline. Many loyal but 
nevertheless strong-minded partisans of the fallen dynasty, remem- 
bering all the acts of Prince Napoleon, from the Coup d’Etat to and 
including the war of 1870, also his triumphal entry into Ajaccio in 
1877 to the cries of “ Down with the Imperialist, and Long live the 
Republic,” and his subsequent enlistment among the henchmen of 
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Gambetta to overthrow MacMahon, quietly withdrew from all com- 
munication with the party. They declined to be connected even 
nominally with a possible Emperor toying with socialism or with a 
theoretical socialist toying with an Imperial crown; in short, they 
had no faith themselves in Prince Napoleon, and would not be blindly 
guided by the wavering faith of others. A second section, out of 
respect and affection for the memory of the Prince Imperial, openly 
declared themselves in favour of Prince Victor, justifying their 
allegiance by the oft-discussed sentence of the young pretender’s will. 
As far as I can remember, the sentence did not convey the idea of 
a direct bequest to Prince Victor of the succession to the exclusion 
of his father; it simply conferred upon or transferred to the eldest 
son of Prince Napoleon the mission of “ continuing the work of the 
First and Second Empires.’ Of course, the inference to be drawn 
from those words was the testator’s want of confidence in Prince 
Napoleon for the execution of that task. In spite of this, there was 
a third but comparatively small section which made up its mind to be 
rigidly dynastic to the end and to trust to Prince Napoleon for the 
unequivocal carrying out of the Napoleonic traditions. The bulk 
of the party, among whom were “ the great electors,” as they have been 
called, clung to their Bonapartism without troubling about the name 
and the personality of the dynastic chief. 

Virtually, however, the Bonapartist party was truncated, beheaded, 
if one likes, for it seemed to live as, according to a great German 
savant, whose name I have forgotten, some of the lower animals live 
after the head has been severed from the body. But it no longer 
had a grand staff to plan its operations, or “a band” in the sense 
Béranger used the word with reference to the Republicans of ’48, 
to cheer them on to the assault of their adversaries by inspiriting music 
in the shape of hopeful newspaper articles. The indecision and 
capriciousness of their nominal commander forbade all idea of a 
pitched battle even on the parliamentary field, for they were not 
certain that at the moment of seeming victory he might not lead 
them into an ambush that would make them, the victors, the prisoners 
of the vanquished Republicans. To secure the triumph of their ideas 
many, after having depended upon the name of Napoleon, would 
have accepted that triumph at the hands of the first successful captain, 
at the hands of the first great statesman, brought to light by events. 
I was not far wrong then when I said that the tragic and unexpected 
death of the Prince Imperial in Zululand cast a sudden blight on the 
prospects of a restoration of the Napoleonic dynasty. 

The blight practically lasted up to the death of the “‘ Red Prince,” 
as Jéréme, in common with the Duke of Connaught’s father-in-law, 
was called, though for different reasons. Long before Jéréme’s 
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demise, however, there dawned the hope among the scattered remnants 
of the party that his disappearance would usher in a brighter era for 
the realisation of the Imperialist programme. That hope was mainly 
founded upon a close study of the character and temperament of 
Prince Napoleon’s elder son by those who were privileged to come 
into direct contact with him. “A throne,” wrote M. de Cassagnac at 
the beginning of the period to which I have just alluded, “ a throne 
is not a bit of ordinary house property or plot of land passing to no 
matter whom by the common law of succession. The heir in virtue 
of his blood has not the faintest right to succeed if he be not at the 
same time the heir to the doctrines. Prince Napoleon is a self-avowed 
republican ; he has induced people into the belief of his being an 
enemy to religion; it devolves upon him to set our minds at ease in 
all those respects. Let him deny the Republic; let him promise us 
that there shall be no interference with the freedom of teaching, that 
religion shall be respected; after that he shall, as a matter of course, 
resume his place in the chain of succession which he himself has 
broken.” 

The required assurance was not only not forthcoming, but every 
word and every deed of Prince Napoleon confirmed the justice of 
M. de Cassagnac’s remarks. It is not my purpose to follow Prince 
Napoleon through his dual ré/e of uncompromising democrat and 
pretender to the Imperial succession. Even if I had the necessary 
space at my disposal, my respect for his widow, his two sons and 
daughter would prevent my doing so, for they, under the most trying 
circumstances, never lost sight for a moment of their duty to both 
the head of the family and the recalcitrant, but nevertheless un- 
budging, head of the dynasty. In fact, it was mainly owing to the 
combined filial and dynastic scruples of Prince Victor that the 
cloud which overhung Bonapartism for many years was not pierced 
sooner, if not wholly removed, for according to those who know him 
best, he is not only the Napoleonic representative par excellence in virtue 
of his blood-inheritance, but also in virtue of his practically uncon- 
ditional acceptance of the Napoleonic doctrines as a whole. Allowing 
for the unavoidable and, perhaps, unconscious partiality of the 
judges towards a promising son after a most disappointing sire, there 
is no reason, adding some entirely independent evidence, to question 
the correctness of the judgment. One thing is certain, Prince Victor 
is not likely to retreat one inch from the position taken up in his 
father’s lifetime, and with the full knowledge of what his assumption 
would lead to. T'wo stories clearly define that position. Both in 
public and in private, Prince Napoleon had often delivered himself to 
the following effect: “‘As for the Empire, it is not a form of 
Government ; it is simply Napoleon I. Eliminate the Emperor and 
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there remains nothing but the Republic. The partisans of the 
Empire told me to shout: ‘ Long live the Emperor!’ and they would 
once more rally round me. My answer was that I should be sorry to 
do anything so idiotic. Besides, there is no longer an Imperialist. 
party; it has ceased to exist.” Yet this was the man who in his 
“ manifesto” of the 16th January, 1883, not only insisted upon being 
a Napoleon, but upon being the dynastic heir of the Napoleons. It 
is not surprising then that Princess Mathilde, his sister, and his senior 
by two years, told him on many occasions “ to hold his tongue, seeing 
that when discussing his political interests, he never opened his lips 
except to make a fool of himself.’’ In the first place, she was not 
bound to show him any respect that was not deserved; secondly, 
being very outspoken at all times, she considered it perhaps more 
sensible to give vent to her indignation at short intervals than to 
“ bottle it up ” at the risk of an explosion. 

Different was it with a young man brought up by a mother like 
Princess Clotilde, who, from her tender childhood, had been compelled 
to build for herself ‘a heaven in hell’s despair,” as William Blake 
has it; who, as a daughter, had to bite her tongue and close her eyes 
lest she should break the fifth commandment ; who, as a wife, suffered 
nameless indignities with even more exemplary fortitude and dignity, 
and to whom, in consequence of all this, silence and self-control as it 
were became parts of a second nature. Prince Victor is said to be 
extremely reserved in speech, and one can well understand it; yet he 
is a man, and with all the consciousness of his manhood upon him ; 
he looks upon himself as a future ruler, but whether he ascends the 
Imperial throne or not, he thinks himself as much a Dauphin of France 
as the Duc d’Orléans, as the Duc de Bordeaux before he became the 
Comte de Chambord. Why not? “Le premier roi qui fut, fut un 
soldat heureux,” sang Victor Hugo, and the difference between the 
founder of the House of Capet and the founder of the House of Bona- 
parte is that the one’s prowess dates from several centuries before the 
other’s. When Prince Victor studied at Heidelberg or stayed at 
some other spot in Germany, he claimed, though in the most unos- 
tentatious way, equality with any other Royal or Imperial heir. 
Once more, why not? The words “ parvenu couronné” no longer 
apply to the Bonapartes after nearly a century of such a history as 
theirs. One might as well apply them to the descendant of Bernadotte, 
and no one in his senses dreams of doing it. As for being the 
pretender to a throne that no longer exists, so is the Duc d’Orléans, 
so were Isabella’s son and Don Carlos at the beginning of 1875; so 
is, if one takes it in that sense, the Duke of Cumberland. 

To a young prince imbued with such sentiments it must have been 
difficult to sit tamely by while the crown, the recovery of which was 
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always foremost in his thoughts, was metaphorically being dragged 
through the mud by the man who ought to have been the first to 
insist upon the glorious traditions connected with it. Nevertheless, 
Prince Victor kept silent on more than one occasion, but at last his 
indignation burst forth, although even then it did not go beyond the 
bounds of respectful protest. ‘The scenes I promised to describe both 
happened at the dinner-table. Prince Napoleon maintained that 
monarchies had served their time, and that the Republic was their 
only possible substitute. “The glory of Napoleon I. was powerless 
to save his son from exile. The Duc de Bordeaux, who was called 
‘the child of a miracle,’ was obliged, in spite of the many centuries 
of prestige attached to his race, to travel the same road ; the heir of 
the Citizen King has not had better luck, and the Prince Imperial 
perished on African soil,” he said. ‘“ Let us, therefore, no longer 
talk of hereditary monarchies; monarchies are dead, whether they 
are called Royal or Imperial.” To which tirade Prince Victor, 
respectfully rising, replied: ‘“‘ Why, father, would you let the Im- 
perial Crown welter in the dust, and allow no one to lift it out of 
it?” Prince Napoleon made no answer; but in a few weeks he 
took up the same song with the same burden; and in addition 
violently abused the Second Empire, by which no one, absolutely no 
one, had profited to a greater extent than he. There was a dead 
silence among the guests, all of whom had faithfully served the 
vanished régime ; but this time Prince Victor deliberately put himself 
forward as the champion of the cause. ‘ Father,” he said, in a voice 
quivering with emotion, “if you choose to leave the Imperial Crown 
on the ground, you will at least allow me to pick it up.” There was 
a terrible scene. Prince Napoleon rose, and, shaking his clenched 
fist at his son, he thundered, “ You; you,” he repeated, “after I am 
gone, if you like, but not while I am alive. I’d sooner twist 
your neck.” 

From that, day dates the breach between father and son, for 
almost immediately afterwards the latter left the paternal roof for 
ever. From that day forward, Bonapartism practically changed its 
chief, though not nominally, seeing that for seven more years, Prince 
Victor steadfastly refused to enter into open rivalry with the dynastic 
head of the House. 

What was this young Prince in whom the Imperialists, and abso- 
lutely the best of them, centred their hopes and put their trust from 
the moment. We shall not call outside evidence to his character, but 
let the father who offered to twist his neck, speak. ‘ Victor, Victor, 
is a chip of the Savoy block,” he said to a representative of Je Figaro. 
“Victor loves above all things the army, women, and the chase. Give 
him a regiment and an object to attain, and he’ll recklessly risk his 
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skin and his head without measuring his own forces and least of all 
his enemy’s.”” Saying which Prince Napoleon shrugged his shoulders 
as if with contempt, at such, to him, inexplicable foolhardiness, and 
turned his back upon his interlocutor. 

Assuming the portrait to be correct—and the very manner in which 
the principal trait, the courage of the original, was accentuated by 
the portraitist himself, “‘ whose least foible was courage,” lends 
colour to that assumption—let us endeavour to realise for a moment 
the possibilities suggested by the picture. In order to do this we 
need only strictly confine ourselves to the present condition of France, 
not as seen through English spectacles, but through French ones. 
Without fear of contradiction one may safely say that at no time 
since the Prince Imperial’s death were rumours of a possible 
Napoleonic Restoration as rife as they have been during the last six 
or seven months. Yet during that score of years which corresponds 
almost exactly with the consolidation of the so-called “ real republic ” 
by so-called “real republicans,” there have been innumerable scandals 
large and small which have made France a byword among the 
nations and shown that the régime itself was from its beginning 
rotten to the core. The Empire was unquestionably also corrupt, 
but it did not exhibit its sores in the same loathsome manner as its 
successor. There was one consulting chief physician who arrested 
the malady now and again; at present there are about nine hundred 
general practitioners who take the fees, look wise and do nothing 
except worry, under the pretext of consulting, another general prac- 
titioner, as ignorant as they, and whose very ignorance was and is the 
main reason for his election to the chief physician’s chair. 

At the time of the “ Caffarel Scandal,” Boulanger took the wind 
out of the sails of Prince Napoleon, which it was not difficult to do, for 
charlatan though Boulanger was, and mentally inferior in every way 
to the “‘ Red Prince,” he inspired more moral confidence and had more 
resources at his command, both in the way of money and in the 
possible support of, at any rate, part of the army. By the time “ the 
Panama Scandal,” a much more damaging revelation than the other, 
burst upon the world, Prince Napoleon was in his grave, and his son 
did not stir. Both these scandals—not to mention minor ones—were, 
however, as nothing to l’Affaire; for the army, the hope and trust of 
France, had hitherto stood firm and apparently pure, and was not 
even suspected. This is no longer the case, and it is no exaggera- 
tion to maintain that not only is the disorder great in the Republic, 
but that the disorder is everywhere. No one knows better than 
Frenchmen themselves that though practically the material peace 
has not been disturbed, the fact is simply to be attributed to so pre- 
carious an equilibrium that the smallest accident may disturb it. 
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Careful observers feel gusts of hatred and civil war seemingly blowing 
from the four points of the compass at once; the honest Republicans 
themselves ask each other whither they are drifting, and some do not 
hesitate to answer, “ We are drifting towards another 18th Brumaire.” 
Which reply is received by a third section of equally honest Repub- 
licans with an almost cheerful smile and the rejoinder, “ If it were 
nothing worse than an 18th Brumaire.” Whether in connection 
with the prophecy, they have in their mind’s eye the grand-nephew 
of the soldier who, it will be a century next November, swept the 
“ Five Hundred” out of the “ Orangerie” at St. Cloud, or some 
daring general, it is impossible for me to say; but from all I have 
heard and seen since last September it is evident to me that a coup 
de main by no matter whom, even by the most obscure soldier, 
would be hailed by the non-political with joy as a solution of the 
difficulty. It must be a coup de main; it cannot be a coup d'état, for 
neither M. Loubet, M. de Freycinet, nor M. Lockroy is sufficiently 
daring to overthrow existing things. Besides, it would still be a 
Republic under another name. They are, moreover, too “snug in 
their berths”; and it is very doubtful whether they could secure the 
co-operation of a single regiment ; the regiment which, according to 
Prince Napoleon, would have sufficed, and may still suffice for an 
attempt of the kind on the part of his son. The name of Napoleon 
is, perhaps, not so powerful to conjure with to soldiers as it was in 
1851 ; it is still powerful enough. 

We must, however, not confound those honest non-political re- 
publicans with the professional ones. These and their fathers and 
their political forbears have risen to their present positions and made 
snug competencies by fulminating against coups d’état and by voting 
pensions to the victims, more or less imaginary, of the 2nd December, 
1851; hence their objection to another 18th Brumaire is probably as 
strong as ever. For, it is very certain that if a more or less 
credulously Bonapartist, or mere advocate of an “ Appeal to the 
Nation” principle, were to propose to them to join an initial 
combination to that effect, they would laugh him to scorn. They 
would aver that, ill though the Republic is, it is as yet not so 
decayed as to be abandoned at the bidding of this or that Pre- 
tender like so much carrion, by its parents, its sponsors, its nurses, 
' its tutors, and its stewards, All of those names are in reality mere 
fancy ones for the crew, including themselves, that have battened and 
fattened upon the enormous allowance made to the Republic by the 
nation and who will probably continue to fatten and batten for a 
long while, unless that regiment be found at the head of which 
Prince Napoleon, in his imagination, saw his son perform prodigies of 
valour or getting his head smashed. That regiment is absolutely the 
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deus ex machind, though not the wholly unexpected one, without 
which there will be no conclusion tothe republican play, and all the 
prating about an “‘ Appeal to the Nation ” is so much verbal sparring 
for wind, so much theoretical sham which scarcely deceives any one, 
and perhaps least of all those to whom it has been held out as a 
remedy for many, if not for all, the evils since the fall of the Second 
Empire ; i.c., the nation herself. Nor does it frighten those against 
whom it is directed ; and to go still farther, the Bonapartists know 
that it does not frighten them, for the simple reason that the Repub- 
licans are sufficiently strong, numerically to prevent the passing of any 
law that may lead to such an appeal. The Bonapartists cannot 
seriously think that the Third Republic will repeat the double mis- 
take of its predecessor in 1848, and allow one or two Pretenders to 
slip into France, and remain there unmolested until it abrogates the 
decree of exile against them, preparatory to organizing a plébiscite 
that might carry one of the two to the Elysée Bourbon. The Third 
Republic is, perhaps, not a better bird than the Second, but it is an 
older one and will not be caught with chaff. 

There remains nothing, then, for Bonapartism but to find that oft- 
alluded-to regiment. If Bonapartism doubts it, it may turn back 
the pages of French history for more than six decades, and it will 
find proof to that effect—apart from the 18th Brumaire, which, 
as I have said, is nearly a hundred years old—in the attempts of 
Louis Napoleon at Strasburg and Boulogne. A third proof will be 
found in the three years of incessant efforts (1848-51) of the Prince- 
President to secure that regiment or a number of regiments ; a fourth 
in a carefully matured scheme, in the latter part of 1872, to gain— 
by a route different from that of the Channel—the city of Lyons, 
where several regiments were waiting, or supposed to be waiting, to 
march with the deposed Emperor to Paris, but which scheme had to 
be abandoned on account of Napoleon’s utter inability to remain on 
horseback for any length of time. It was, in fact, that utter inability 
which finally decided him to undergo the operation that cost him his 
life. The importance of finding such a regiment as a nucleus or 
lever for a coup de main, a pronunciamiento, or call it what we will, is 
so well understood by others than the Bonapartists, that, as I have 
pointed out, the Republicans in 1879 moved heaven and earth to pre- 
vent the formation of a battalion to join the Prince Imperial in Zulu- — 
land; knowing, as they did, that his return at the head of it would 
be a formidable trump card in his hand. In 1886 the Republicans 
deprived the Ducs de Chartres and d’Aumale of their commands, 
and sent them into exile, lest, being no longer so conscientious as was 
the latter in 1848, they should endeavour to win over such a regi- 
ment to seat their brother and nephew on the throne. The d’Orléans 
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princes, I feel convinced, would not have done this, and, perhaps, the 
Army did not like them any the better for their abstention, but the 
Republicans evidently considered it more prudent not to put tempta- 
tion in the way of the son and grandson of Louis Philippe. If 
Boulanger had started by securing a regiment instead of wasting his 
time in a political and electioneering campaign, and in trying to force 
upon the Chambers a project of revision again in the interest of “ An 
Appeal to the Nation,” Floquet could not have called him “the 
Sieyés of a still-born Constitution,” Ferry could not have jeered at 
him as “ a music-hall St. Arnaud,” for he would probably have been 
able to exile them instead of being exiled himself before he could 
retrieve his mistake. 

One more proof of the obvious necessity for such a regiment in the 
eyes of the nation herself or, to speak by the card, in the eyes of the 
Parisians—seeing that in the matter of making revolutions, France 
is nowhere, and Paris everywhere. During the nine-and-twenty 
years that have gone by since the fall of the Second Empire, not 
a single manifesto, either from the late Comte de Paris, his son, 
or Prince Napoleon has met with anything but indifference from 
the inhabitants of the capital, although one of the Napoleonic effusions 
—the one from which I quoted—led to the arrest of its author. 
The mere rumour, however, of a plot to tamper with one or two 
generals in the interest of a pretender who was not even named, set the 
whole of the capital wild with excitement one Friday last October. 
Finally, Paul Dérouléde, in whose madness there is much more method 
than the English correspondents in Paris are willing to credit him with, 
Paul Dérouléde, after nearly a decade and a-half of “spouting,” also 
came to see the downright necessity for at least that one regiment, 
and endeavoured to get it on the day of Felix Faure’s funeral. Per- 
sonally I feel convinced that, if he had succeeded in getting General 
Roget to the Elysée, M. Loubet would have spent the first and per- 
haps only night of his presidency at Vincennes or Mont Valérien, 
whither his Ministers would have been sent to join him, for a look 
backward into the history of the nineteenth century revolutions and 
riots in the capital shows me that regulars will not fire upon regulars ; 
hence, one regiment will do the trick, and manifestos are of no use. 
They have been used throughout the century, in 1814, 1815, 1830, 
1848, and 1851, as the word after the blow. One regiment would 
have saved the Expire on the 4th September, at any rate temporarily. 
General Trochu refused it to M. Estancelin. The Paris population 
would not have read the Prince-President’s manifesto on the morning 
of the 2nd December, 1851, if the blow in the shape of the occupation 
of the Palais-Bourbon and the vulnerable parts of the capital had not 
been delivered first. 
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Can that regiment be found by a pretender? In their inmost 
hearts, the founders of the Third Republic and their continuators have 
a most uncomfortable suspicion to that effect. In spite of their 
bravado, they think that what Louis Napoleon accomplished once, a 
second Napoleon may accomplish a second time, hence their strenuous 
efforts, which date from the beginning of their régime, on the one 
hand, to subordinate the military power to the civil one; on the other, 
their tacit acquiescence in every villainy and underhanded trick the 
Grand Staff have committed for the last few years, lest they, the 
civil powers, should drive the others into open revolt. If space were 
not so precious at the end of an article, which is perhaps already too 
long, I could show that with some unimportant variations those 
tactics are identical with those of the men of the Second Republic, and 
that their checkmating by Louis Napoleon practically gave him his 
first innings with the army against the Republicans who stigmatized 
his proceedings as so many attempts at reviving the régime of the 
sword, asso many attempts to curry favour with the soldier. 

The condition of things is, however, different. Prince Victor is 
away from the base of his operations, and with all due respect to his 
advisers and partisans, he seems to have neither a Persigny to inspire 
him, nor a Fleury to prepare the ground, and least of all a Dupin in 
the Chamber to discredit his opponents by his withering sarcasm. 
And worse than all, though he may be anxious to risk his skin and 
even his life, he does not appear inclined to risk confinement in a 
prison, “ which,” as M. de Cassagnac said not long ago, “ often 
proves for a Pretender, the ante-chamber to the Throne Room.” 
Napoleon ITI. was in the habit of saying, ‘“‘Wheré is the man in 
our days who has not suffered a longer or shorter term of imprison- 
ment.” He remained seven years at Ham and both he and his 
uncle believed in the axiom of Schiller’s “ Karl Moor,” “ Das Gesetz 
hat noch keinen groszen Mann gebildet, aber die Freihoit briitet 
Kolosse aus.” Prince Victor’s maternal grandfather also said some- 
thing after Novara which Prince Victor would do well to remember. 
“ Our race knows the road to exile, but not to disgrace.” A prince 
who does not risk a throw for his crown lays ‘himself open to the 
reproach contained in the latter part of that sentence, for even 
Gambetta opined “ qu’il vaut mieux mourir que pourrir.” 

And the nation, what does it think and say to all this? After the 
taking of the Bastille, the Abbé (subsequently Cardinal) Maury was 
placed on the list of the proscribed by the faction of Philippe-Egalité. 
Maury became frightened and fied to Péronne, which town he repre- 
sented in the States-General. Nominally he had turned traitor to the 
party that had elected him. The liberalism which had originally 
gained him his seat was no proof against the excesses committed in 
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Paris. The plea, thoroughly valid though it was from a conscientious 
point of view, failed to commend itself to the Péronnese, who, how- 
ever, did not hang their member there and then, as the Parisians 
would have done, but sent him back to the capital to receive the 
reward of his treachery. Rivarol, the greatest wit of and most 
uncompromising opponent to the Revolution, professed to inquire into 
the reasons for this shifting of the burden on the part of the Péronnese. 
The answer, according to Rivarol, was as follows: “ Paris has the 
right of execution over the whole of the kingdom ; we ourselves never 
execute anyone, unless he be a Picard, for we are not exactly the 
nation like the Parisians.” Of course, Rivarol’s inquiry was simply 
a mystification, but the supposed reply to it was the truest word 
spoken in jest, and holds as good to-day as it did a century and a 
decade ago. 

What then do the Parisians think and say? They allow the 
journalists and the Chambers to think and speak for them. So the 
issue is reduced to a very small compass. The Parisians will think 
and say what the journalists and Chambers tell them to think and 
say, 80 long as they get their junketting on Sundays and holidays, 
and their profits on week-days. Who then make the revolutions? 
Les déracinés, to use M. Maurice Barrés’ words. They are neither the 
Parisians nor the nation. Half of them are apes, half tigers; and 
the one half goads the other. Luckily they are powerless for much 
mischief, for there is no longer a National Guard, from whom they 
can beg, borrow, or steal arms to use from barricades. There would 
be no barricades if Prince Victor came at the head of a regiment 
into Paris to-morrow. The last word, expressive of the first, is then, 
“that regiment.” 

An Aneoto-Parisian JouRNALIST. 
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Tus telegram gave Lacy a good deal to think about, and during the night, 
as he lay between sleep and waking, vague phantoms of The Poodle continued 
to come and go, amongst phantoms of lawyers’ letters, lawyers, and veiled 
clairvoyants. His mind might have been somewhat clearer, though perhaps 
not more at ease, could he have read a letter which had just been received 
by a gentleman, who had recently won several hundred pounds at baccarat, 


and was now living at Nice, in very comfortable quarters. The letter ran 
thus : 


‘« My Dear Op Georce B.,—It was lucky that Sam had to see me in 
London. The details of your brother's death are far too well-known to allow of 
our making even a possible joke of his resurrection. That cock won't fight ; 
and I must tell you, old boy, also, that we might easily have got ourselves 
into a hell of a mess over the matter. But, by Jove, I’ve hit on something 
better than anything I expected—something that is genuine business. I 
made—I’m sure you won’t mind—a clean breast of the matter to Sam, and 
told him the whole thing was a harmless little joke of yours, for all the world 
like dressing up as a ghost; and that I joined in with you, to get a rise out 
of T. L. Well, Sam at first blew me up sky high, and did, what I'll bet 
you he never did before—dropped one of his two shilling cigars into his 
tumbler of whisky and soda. However, things calmed down. What really 
made him angry was my having written that preliminary little letter of 
ours, on a sheet of note-paper belonging to John Davis, at Ealing. How- 
ever, all’s well that ends well; and as soon as Sam had calmed down, what 
do you think happened? Guess! But you'll never guess right. I'll 
tell you. Sam scratched his head, sank back in his chair, lit another cigar— 
and I sat counting his rings. At last he said—you know how damned 
familiar such beasts as Sam are—he said, “ Look here, young shaver, though 
you ve nearly made as confounded a fool of yourselfas any of the young 
gentlemen who come to borrow money of me, I shouldn’t be surprised, 
after what you have just told me, if we should find out for old Brandon 
come next of kin after all. I knew something or other about old Brandon's 
family, and I think—well—look you, I'll see my brother to-morrow. Let 
me have a copy of that nonsense you were mad enough to write on his note- 
paper, and he and I will write something that will take out the taste of it. 
I shall see Sam again to-morrow. He has evidently something in his eye. 
But you and I, mind you, must be as mum as a couple of dormice, 
Discretion, in Sam’s estimation, has sometimes a market value. Will 
write again, in day or two. Yours ever, P.” 
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As Lacy, however, was not privileged to see this interesting document, 
it naturally had no effect, either disquieting or otherwise, on his feelings, 
and as he had already prepared his mind for the worst, certain incidents 
took place the following day which made him forget for the time his per- 
sonal circumstances altogether. A letter for Lady Madeleine arrived at 
breakfast from Lady Dovedale, in which the writer declared that her illness 
had been much exaggerated. “ 

“In fact,” she said, ‘‘it is so trifling that I won’t even see a doctor. 
All the same,” she continued, “if you, my dear child, will look in some 
time this morning, I shall be very glad to see you; but I’ve no notion of 
being told by Mrs. Helbeckstein how to manage my own health.” 

So far as it went this letter was reassuring; but it was not the only 
letter that had arrived for Lady Madeleine that morning; and she presently 
opened another—a letter quite unexpected—the tenor of which was 
different. 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, ‘here is something from Nita Tregothran, 
What in the world can she have to say to me ?”’ 

Lacy and she were alone together at the time, in the dining-room, and 
when she had read the letter, she passed it over to him, 


‘* My Dearest Mave.erms ”—Lady Tregothran wrote—‘“ I think it friendly 
to tell you that I have reason to think your mother much more seriously 
ill than she herself thinks. Sir James Mabberly—her doctor and mine— 
has just arrived at Nice, and is staying at this hotel. He is an intimate 
acquaintance of mine, and I mentioned your mother’s attack. He is the 
most discreet of doctors; but having lately seen your mother in London, 
the little he said to me was quite enough to make it clear that the best 
thing she could do would be to see him again here. He evidently believes 
that, in spite of her apparent strength, a very little thing might—I don’t 
quite know what. I'll leave you to finish the sentence. Get her to be 
careful—not to exert herself. But I need not instruct you. You will be 
sure to do the right thing. And now,’ my dear, one word more about a 
quite different matter. I came back to-morrow to St. Hilaire; and I want 
you to spend a whole morning or afternoon with me, to help me about a bit 
of work which I can discuss with nobody except yourself. So keep your- 
self at the disposition of your affectionate friend Nrva.” 


“I didn't know,” said Lacy, “that you and Lady Tregothran were so 
intimate.” 

‘We were great friends,” she said, “‘ when we were girls together ; and 
on some of the chance occasions when we meet now, her eternal friendship 
suddenly comes to life again. ‘There’s much that’s good about Nita. This 
letter is kind. I won’t wait till Mrs. St. Germans and Estelle come down. 
I will go to my mother at once.” 

‘Let me,” said Lacy, ‘come with you.” She assented, and they went 
together. 

‘TI am glad,” she said to him, “that I heard this about my mother 
before our pleasant visit to you came to an end. For Mrs. St. Germans, 
as I suppose she has told you, must return to St. Laurent this week, 
and I shall be going with her.” 
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** She told me,” he said, “last night. I couldn't make her alter her 
intentions. I shall be sorry to be losing you all. It seems to me that 
I am losing everything.” 

“ You don’t look,” she said, “like a man weighed down with loss.” 

‘‘No,” he replied, looking round bim at the brilliant scene, and taking 
a deep draught of the crystal air that filled it. “On mornings like 
these it is a protest agaipst my mind, my memory, and my anticipations, 
You and I have been good friends, [ think; but for one reason I have 
a grudge against you. If anything happens to be oppressing me, you 
always make me wish to confide it to you.” 

“If that is so,” she answered, ‘‘it is perhaps because you know that 
my mind is a place of entertainment accustomed to accomodating troubles. 
Come, then, what is it you have lost during your occupancy of the Chateau 
des Fleurs ?” 

“T will tell you,’ answered Lacy, with a slight smile, “two of the 
things. I have lost a hope so fanciful that I can hardly call it a 
hope; and you, you on one occasion, said a few words to encourage me 
in it. By the way, there’s another grudge I owe you. I had quite for- 
gotten that.” 

“‘Do you mean,” she asked, “about Estelle? That child, if you had 
allowed her to do so, would have grown madly in love with you. She has 
the fears of a girl ; but she bas the intellect of a woman,” 

‘* Yes,’ said Lacy, “and she has the spirit and expectations of a child. 
The roots of her happiness are roots that are dead in me. But I hope you 
agree with me that I have provided her with a suitable substitute. Young 
Watson has a little something of his own, and until two days ago, I had 
an idea of doing something for him myself—something that would make 
his marriage easy. But there’s another of the things I have lost, or think 
I have lost. You can’t think what Imean. Well, I’m sure I don’t wonder. 
All this money that has come to me will, very likely, take wings to itself ; 
and something else, of which I am not able to speak, will take to itself 
wings along with it. I don’t know that I care very much; but there is an 
absurd sort of relation of mine, who is in the same boat with me—a severe 
ascetic gentleman—a pillar of the High Church party ; and he is so tor- 
mented and excited about the matter, that he has reduced me to a state of 
positive equanimity.” : 

Anyone who had watched her as she received this intelligence, might have 
thought her concern in it far greater than his. 

“ Well,” he said at last to her, as they were going down the hill into St. 
Hilaire, “I don’t deserve such sympathy ; but all the same it soothes my 
nerves. I will wait by the harbour for you, whilst you go in and see your 
mother.”’ 

Lady Madeleine’s visit to Lady Dovedale lasted so short atime that Lacy, 
when he saw her emerging from Mrs. Helbeckstein's portals, took it for 
granted that the invalid was much better. But as soon as she spoke to 
him his first impression was dispelled. 

“Tam afraid,” she said to him, “ that Nita Tregothran was right. Come 
with me to the telegraph office, and I'll tell you everything by the way. 





on reek, mee to 





There’s a local dector—I don’t know where he comes from—but Mrs. Hel- 
beckstein has produced him for the occasion from somewhere. He and she 
were in deep consultation when I arrived. To speak the plain truth, I've 
no doubt in my own mind that Mrs. Helbechstein’s wishes are father to the 
doctor’s thoughts; but at any rate the doctor declares that Mrs. Helbeck- 
stein’s villa is the very worst place in the world for a person in my mother’s 
condition. That means that Mrs. Helbeckstein wants to get rid of her, 
before she is too far gone to be moved. Now, there’s a reason for this ; and 
I don’t think the reason is imaginary. They believe my mother is going to 
be laid up with typhoid. Mrs, Helbeckstein otherwise wouldn’t be so 
anxious to be quit of her. Well—I'm going at onc» to telegraph to Sir 
James Mabberly. I shall beg him to come over here this afternoon, and call 
on my mother, as if he wasa chance visitor. I suppose I may ask him to 
meet me at the Chateau—mayn't 1? What—this is the office? The 
message won't take a moment.” 

“I’ve been thinking,” said Lacy, as they turned to walk back together, 
‘‘ what, if she really has to be moved, would be the best place to take her 
to. Bring her to the Chateau, and you stay on to look after her.” 

‘*‘ You think of everything,” she said. ‘You are the most unselfish man 
I know. Ihave known many selfish ones. Let us wait and see what Sir 
James Mabberly says.” 

The distinguished physician came. Lady Dovedale, though restive in the 
matter of seeing a doctor, had no objection to receiving Sir James as a 
visitor ; and events conspired to make her not only willing but pleased to 
give him the opportunity he desired of discussing her symptons with her in 
private. Sir James was the keeper of the health of so many Royal person- 
ages, that Mrs. Helbeckstein received him with extreme civility ; and indeed 
seemed inclined to regard his presence as a compliment to herself. Accord- 
ingly Lady Dovedale, who had, during the'past fortnight, been arriving at the 
opinion that her hostess wanted to be taken down a little, saw an oppor. 
tunity which her womanhood would not suffer her to miss, when her hostess 
was engrossing her visitor with her best fashionable conversation. 

‘* Sir James,” she said to him from her sofa, speaking with her accus- 
tomed brusquerie, ‘I’ve got a little matter about which I shonid like to 
talk to you, if you wouldn’t mind coming with me into the next room for a 
moment, You'll have to give me your arm.” 

She had the satisfaction of seeing how her word of power at once broke 
the spell of Mrs. Helbeckstein’s conversation, and brought Sir James to her 
side, all attention and deference. Mrs. Helbeckstein watched the two as 
they slowly left the room, her heart divided between irritation at Lady 
Dovedale’s impertinence and admiration of it, and both emotions compli- 
cated by a growing doubt as to whether she would profit most by keeping, 
or getting rid of her. Lady Dovedale meanwhile, without waiting to be 
catechised, exclaimed, as soon as the door had closed upon them, ‘* My 
dear Sir James, I’m really delighted to see you. I’m delighted to do 
that always—as you know, who have so often dined with us. But I’m 
delighted at this moment for another—a very selfish reason. All these 
good people here are trying to turn me into an interesting invalid—a victim 
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to—I don’t really know what horror they've invented forme. Now you 
be a good man, and just have a look at me, and, before you go, take Mrs. 
Helbeckstein down, by giving me a sober, sensible, clean bill of health. It’s 
true, the other day—I may as well tell you that—I had a little attack of 
coughing ; but that was because I went on that yacht of theirs to Monte 
Carlo with them. What they ever wanta yacht for here, except to show that 
they've got one, it passes my wit to tell. I oughtn’t to have gone— 
that’s the long and short of it. However that’s over; but Mrs. Helbeck- 
stein, unfortunately, saw a little spot of red on my handkerchief, and made 
up her mind that I should be dead in her best cabin before she'd finished 
her adventures at trente et quarante. And now, no sooner does my cough 
go away completely, then just because for a day or two I’m not quite up to 
the mark, she talks to me, and fusses about me, as if she thought I was 
going to have the plague; and is begging me to send for some doctor—or I 
think it must be half-a-dozen doctors—from Cannes. Andall the while, as you 
can see, there is nothing really the matter with me at all. The real thing 
is, that I have not been sleeping very well lately, and, not unnaturally, I’m 
rather tired during the day, and a bit headachey. Just look at my face. I 
haven't had a better colour for years.” 

‘Let me look,” said Sir James, blandly. ‘“ Turn a leetle bit towards 
the window, please. Yes—yes—I hadn't noticed that. You've certainly 
more colour than you have had for some years past.” 

‘* And then,” said Lady Dovedale, ‘‘ as for pains, I tell you I've posi- 
tively none.” 

“To be sure,” said Sir James. ‘‘ I can perfectly well believe you; and 
I daresay if you have a little headache now and then, this only troubles you 
in the evening, when I dare say you're a little feverish. This would be 
quite natural—only what I should expect.” 

‘* Exactly,” said Lady Dovedale. ‘I always said you were a wonderful 
man. It’s only in the evening I feel in the least feverish. It will all pass 
off in a dayjor two. Well now, you've put me through my facings. I 
consider you a real good friend; and there’s one thing more which I want 
you to do immediately. Leave me here, and say I’m writing a letter ; and 
tell Mrs. Helbeckstein, civilly, what a goose she’s been making of herself. 
If you're staying on at St. Hilaire do come and see me again; or I'll tell 
Mrs. Helbeckstein to ask you to dinner or luncheon.” 

“‘1’m afraid,” said Sir James, ‘I’m going to Nice this evening. But 
I'll go back to Mrs. Helbeckstein, and I'll do you the fullest justice.” 

When Sir James returned to the room.in which Mrs. Helbeckstein was 
still expecting him, beguiling the time by watching two huge English foot- 
men put wood on the fire, and arrange an elaborate tea-table, the expres- 
sion of his face was not by any means the same as it had been a moment 
ago in the presence of his sanguine patient. 

** Lady Dovedale,” he began, “is writing some letters, and has sent me 
back again by myself.” 

Mrs. Helbeckstein looked to see that the door was closed. ‘Come here, 
Sir James,”’ she cried. ‘‘ Come here and have some tea. Now, tell me— 
Lady Dovedale—don’t you think her looking very ill? She is ill? She is 
going to have something or other that is bad—eh ? ” 
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“ That,” said Sir James, in precise and deliberate accents, “‘ is more than I 
ean say with certainty; but I feel bound to tell you, both in her interest 
and your own, that her indisposition is, in all probability, the beginning of 
typhoid fever. The attack may be very slight. There would be no cause 
for alarm if it were not for the fact of her lungs being—well—not all we 
could wish them. In a few days’ time she will have left her sofa for her 
bed ; and the great thing is to protect her from draughts and chills.” 

‘‘ Could anything,” exclaimed Mrs. Helbeckstein, ‘‘be more unlucky than 
dat! Why dis house is full of draughts, It is positively a temple of de 
winds. Don't you tink we should find her a lodging in some more 
sheltered spot ? I assure you, except Mr. Helbeckstein’s room and mine. 
dere’s not a room in the house fit for an invalid to occupy. Her daughter, 
who was here dis morning, could easily find some place for her.” 

“My dear Madam,” said Sir James, ‘‘ I may be mistaken about Lady 
Dovedale’s condition. To-morrow, or next day, will show whether I am or 
no; but my own opinion—I am not speaking professionally—would be 
that she would run more risks by being removed from your house than by 
remaining in it, AsI shall not be here, however, to back my opinion, I 
must ask you to take it for what it is worth ; and I would strongly advise 
your sending for some physician from Cannes. If he comes to-morrow, he 
will be able to speak without hesitation. Considering that there is still 
some doubt about the matter, I have not told Lady Dovedale my opinion— 
my strong suspicions. But if my suspicion is verified, the truth, should be 
at once made known to her.” 

“ And now tell me frankly,” said Mrs. Helbeckstein, “is their any danger 
of infection, supposing that this is typhoid ? We have here so many friends 
coming constantly to the house; and should we have with us a case of 
infectious illness, I should think it wrong—positively and horribly wrong— 
to let them continue coming, without giving full warning to them.” 

‘¢ Certainly,”’ said Sir James, “‘ had I a typhoid patient in my own house, 
I should, for several reasons, refrain from entertaining society.” 


Carter XXIX. 


A rew days later Lacy was smoking in his garden, on the same spot from 
which Miss St. Germans had made her last drawing before she left the 
Chiteau. He thought of how he found her sitting there the morning after 
Lord Runcorn’s party, disturbed by feelings of which she hardly understood 
the nature. He recalled the look she had given him. The look had 
betrayed a half-forced feeling, which even, had he chosen, might have 
become a passion—the passion fatally ill-balanced of inexperience for 
experience ; and he thought with pleasure of the act of renunciation which 
he had then and there resolved on, and which had been practically accom- 
plished, when he sent the girl and his uncle’s young secretary floating out 
together over the sunny morning sea. Whilst thus occupied he heard a 
light step on the gravel, and turning round, he saw Lady Madeleine Seaton. 

“T hope,” he said, ‘‘ your mother has not suffered by being brought here.” 
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“IT think,” replied Lady Madeleine, “that her cough is a little worse ; 
but anything was better for her than to remain on with the Helbecksteins. 
Of course, she’s weaker and more languid than she was. That, the doctor 
tells me, is part of the course of the fever. But the nurse who is with her 
now, says she is going on most satisfactorily. She's half asleep now, and 
my being there irritates her, because she thinks it shows I consider her case 
serious. I’m going off now to see Nita Tregothran. You remember she 
told me, in her letter, that she wanted my help about something.” 

“‘T would have walked with you,” said Lacy, “ part of the way myself, if 
I had not got something which I must do this morning, in St. Antoine.” °° 

‘* Well then,”’ she said, holding her hand out to him, ‘‘ good-bye till this 
evening. I may not be back till dinner.” 

He watched her graceful figure as long as she remained in sight. He 
then turned slowly away, and walked in the opposite direction. As he did 
so, he took from his pocket a telegram which he had read already, and 
looked carefully at the address. “She knows where I am living!” he 
muttered. ‘Why, then, make all this mystery?” And then he glanced 
once more at the brief message, which was this : ‘‘ Enquire for letter posted 
yesterday to L., Poste Restante. Clairvoyante.” His rapid steps brought 
him soon to St. Antoine ; and there, at the post-office, the mysterious letter 
was delivered to him. Naturally desirous of some quiet place in which to 
read it, he discerned presently that his feet, as if by instinct, had brought 
him to the rocks on which a few days ago he had found Mrs. Bousefield 
confiding her secret sorrows to the waves. That good lady, however, was 
now not there to disturb him; so he seated himself on a warm boulder, 
and broke open the envelope. The contents were written in what was 
evidently an artificial hand. They had one merit, at all events. They did 
not weary him by their prolixity. They ran thus: “The meetingI sug- 
gested to you will be impossible. My art was powerless to predict my own 
fature ; and I shall be far from here before any meeting could be arranged. 
But a meeting would not have been necessary in any case; for I am able to 
reveal to you that whatever I might have been able to tell you, you will 
hear with more authority from an unexpected quarter. What you hear, at 
its worst, will be somewhat better than you anticipate. It may possibly, if 
you choose to make it so, be better than at present you can imagine. When 
the news reaches you, think of your veiled Prophetess.”’ 

This letter left Lacy even more bewildered than before; but it had the 
effect of slightly raising his spirits, or, at all events, of freeing his thoughts 
of an inconvenient tendency to brood, when he was alone, over his own 
financial future. Had Lady Madeleine been at the Chateau he would have 
at once returned to her; but, she being absent, he bethought himself of 
calling on Mrs. Bousefield, and of learning from her, rather than from her 
husband or Mrs. Norham, whether anything had been done for the mother 
of the deceased poet. 

When he reached the door which he had hitherto associated principally 
with Mrs. Norham, when he rang the bell, and was admitted by the some- 
what slatternly maid, he had a vague sense that something had taken place 
—that the Holy Church of Humanity was not quite in the condition in 
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which it had been. And such was indeed the case. Whilst Lacy had, 
on the day of the poet's death, been sufficiently brutal to regard this 
tragedy with a sneer; whilst he had contented himself with thinking that 
the worst of it was its possible effects on an old washerwoman, and had 
fancied that the horror of it might be mitigated by a sordid gift of money, 
Mrs, Norham, as soon as she left Lady Cornelia, had risen to emotional 
altitudes, higher and more satisfactory, than any she remembered to have 
ever attained before. In this condition of mind she had, despite Mr. 
Bousefield’s protest, determined to see the mutilated and lifeless body 
of one whom she described to herself as the first martyr of Startfield 
Hall; and having been given access to the room where the remains were 
lying, she indulged in an agonized vigil, of several hours’ duration, 
during which period she muttered and felt enough fine things to make 
the fortune of a new altruistic novel. “Oh, the pity of it!” ‘Oh, this 
great, baffling, seemingly aimless work of all that is noblest, most sub- 
limely struggling in this our manhood!” Such were the phrases that 
seemed to bring her special comfort; and across the mist of her own 
tears and sorrow she saw a magnificent image of herself in her great 
sorrow, giving her strength to bear it by showing her what a sorrow it 
was, and suggesting to her the healing thought that only the greater souls 
could feel a sorrow like that which she was called to bear. Before 
leaving the presence of the dead, she knelt down on the bare floor, and 
in what she described to her own mind as “a hot passion of tears,” 
she kissed the cloth by which the remains were covered. “ Good-bye, 
my brother. Ave atque vale. Good-bye. To have struggled after great. 
things, is more than to have accomplished little ones.” All this was.. 
satisfactory as far as it went; but a greater satisfaction awaited her in: 
her own bedroom, when she found that the reflection of her own face in, 
the glass, with all the woe of womanhood swimming in her tear-dimmed 
eyes, was a more inspiring object than even the disjecta membra of her poet... 
But when next morning she came down, ready to attend the funeral, feeling 
that she alone could appreciate its full sadness, and looking as though she- 
were a widow and a bereaved mother in one, she was irritated at finding the. 
face of Mrs, Prowse Bousefield looking not only as sad, but almost as solemn. 
as her own. The sadness Mrs. Norham was accustomed to, and had long 
explained it to herself as temper; but what right had Mrs. Bousefield to 
that look of moving solemnity? That was bad; but matters became worse 
still when Mrs. Bousefield mentioned the letter she had had from Lacy, and 
the money enclosed in it, for the help of Mr. Squelch’s mother. Mrs. 
Norham’s sorrow for a moment was almost forgotten in displeasure. 

“‘As the cheque,” she said, “seems intended for a fund, in case we 
should raise one, I daresay Mrs. Bousefield will commit it to my keeping,” 

‘‘ Certainly—certainly,” said Mr. Bousefield, gravely frowning. 

Mrs. Bousefield, with a helpless hand, passed the cheque over to Mrs, 
Norham. Mrs, Norham, with frigid calm, passed it over to Mr. Bousefield, 
‘‘ Send it back to him, will you,” she said, “ with our compliments. We are 
capable of bearing the responsibilities of our own dead. Intruding his 
money on us at this moment was in the worst taste, to say the least of it. 
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Mrs, Bousefield,” she continued, “ you will excuse Mr. Bousefield and me. 
He and I must start now for the burying ground.” 

Mrs. Bousefield, with a sudden movement, applied her handkerchief to her 
eyes. “I've quite done breakfast myself,” she said in a quick, half-audible 
whisper, and starting from her seat she hastily left the room. Her break- 
fast had been merely one bite at the apex of a triangle of toast. 

In her bedroom was a small writing-table, and on the writing-table was 
a blotting-book, bound in Stuart tartan, and ornamented on the back with 
a vignette of the Wallace Memorial at Stirling. Opening this, she wrote 
the following letter :— 


““My pearest Huspanp,—We are all in the Lord’s hands, and we none 
of us quite know what may happen to us. I have been thinking this lately 
more often than usual ; so I have been led to do the first important thing 
which, ever since our wedding-day, I have done without telling you. You 
know the ten thousand pounds that came to me five years back from the 
Maclarens. I was not rightly sure what would happen about it if I went ; 
so I got my cousin in Edinburgh to draw me out a new will, in order to 
make sure that everything should go to you. I sent it back to him, 
properly signed and witnessed, yesterday forenoon. I am happier now I 
have done this, and have told my dearest husband, over whose welfare I 
pray that the Lord may ever watch, better than any feeble human vessel 
which is liable to shipwreck. I had best say no more, except that I am 
your loving wife, 

“Janz Prowse Bovuserie.p.” 


Mrs. Bousefield having finished her letter, and sealed it up in its en- 
velope, inquired of the French domestic, whom she described as “the table- 
maid” or “‘ the waitress,” if Mr. Bousefield had gone out ; and hearing that 
he had done so a few minutes ago, she confided the letter to the girl, enjoin- 
ing her to give it to Mr. Bousefield, if he should come home earlier than 
herself. “ It’s to tell him,” Mrs. Bousefield explained, “ that I may be kept 
out later than usual,” 

Mr. Bousefield and Mrs. Norham were, meanwhile, proceeding in a cab 
to the scene of the funeral, for which place some of the paying guests, filled 
with a sad but not unpleasing excitement, had already set forth on foot. 
The cemetery was situated at some distance beyond the railway; and Mr. 
Squelch, who went even beyond Mrs. Norham in the resonant indignation 
with which he dismissed all belief in the Deity, was the first person to be 
buried in the Protestant quarter of it. The moment the interment was over 
the paying guests departed, alternately discussing a projected expedition on 
bicycles, and denouncing the system of privilege, capitalism, and competi- 
tion, which had driven their departed and gifted brother to his grave. Mrs. 
Norham however stilllingered by the grave; and Mr. Bousefield was exhibiting 
an inclination to linger by Mrs. Norham, when she turned to him with rigid 
features, and waved him imperiously away. ‘‘ Go away, do, and leave me,” 
she said ; ‘I must be alone for a little, I'll walk home by myself.” Mr, 
Bousefield unwillingly turned his back and went; and Mrs. Norham re- 
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mained, with the words, ‘‘Oh, the pity of it,” on her lips, in order to refresh 
herself with one more draught of agony. 

Mr. Bousefield’s sorrow was not perhaps greater than Mrs. Norham’s, but 
it was more like the vulgar feeling which common people know by this name ; 
and he went along homewards, with his wide-awake pulled over his eyes, 
chewing his under-lip, and meditatively slashing with his walking-stick any 
weeds that grew beside his path. When he reached the level crossing near 
the station, he came to an involuntary standstill. From thence, at a dis- 
tance of not more than forty yards, the spot was visible at which the poet’s 
career had ended. The line there ran through a cutting with sloping banks, 
and these were tufted with heather and bog-myrtle. The spot irresistibly 
attracted Mr. Bousefield’s eyes. He was prepared, as his attention became 
fixed on it, for a painful increase of his melancholy ; but he was not pre- 
pared for the prickly chill of horror which diffused suddenly over his limbs, 
and made him feel as if he were turning into an icicle. For on the heathery 
bank, just where the poet must have been seated, he saw something more 
than heather—a sinister, black something—a crouching something which 
had the semblance of a human form, and seemed to his appalled imagination 
like the very demon of suicide. With a desperate effort, which did him 
considerable credit, he shook off this first access of unreasoning and un- 
nerving terror, and without asking himself why he did so, he hastened 
towards the spot. But midway in his course he again came to a standstill. 
The black crouching object was no longer a mystery. It was an object very 
familiar to him. It was his wife. 

Her face, strained and changed though so familiar, was resting heavily om. 
her hands; and her eyes, as though she were hypnotised, were fixed 
immovably on the rails. A slight ery escaped him. He began to run wildly 
forward. Mrs. Bousefield heard nothing until he was quite close to her. 
She started, looked round, and gave an odd wavering scream. The sound 
had not ceased when her husband had thrown himself by her side; and, 
after many long months, during which such demonstrations had ceased, he 
once more had thrown his arms about her, and had drawn her closely to 
himself. ‘‘ My wife, my dearest wife,” he exclaimed, ‘ for God’s sake come 
away—come away from this ghastly place.” For answer, his wife’s head 
sank limply upon his shoulder ; then her lips shook with a little whimper- 
ing laugh, and this ended in a series of muffled sobs, as her face sought to 
hide itself in the folds of his marital coat. Mr. Bousefield said nothing 
until this paroxysm had exhausted itself, and judiciously rested content with 
the sustained eloquence of his arm. At length, with an abrupt movement, 
like that of a sleeper waking herself, Mrs. Bousefield sat upright, and looked 
with a timid smile at her husband, 

“‘T’'d just a foolish fancy,” she said, in a tone of timorous explanation. 
“T thought I'd like to see the place where the poor lad met his death. He 
was a sullen-tempered lad, and conceited. Never did I see the likes of him ; 
but I’m sorry he came to so bad an end as this. It was just that nonsense 
they puffed him up with that worried him into his grave. ll the same, this 
has made me feel quite queer. I’m better now; and yet still I’m a little 
weak like, Do you think, Mr. Prouse Bousefield, ye’d be good enough to 
help me home ?” 
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All Mr. Bousefield’s natural kindliness was aroused; and with a gesture 
which, if it hardly resembled that of an impassioned Romeo, had all the 
tenderness of a father bending over a wounded child, he lifted his wife up. 
He drew her arm within his; and with slow steps they began walking 
homewards. Their progress was satisfactory till they reached the open 
ground on which the door of the garden of the villa opened; and then Mrs. 
Bousefield showed symptoms of such exhaustion that her husband could but 
just support her as far as the garden, when he placed her in a wicker chair 
under one of the stunted pine-trees, whilst he hurried into the house him- 
self to get her a glass of brandy. He shouted for the maid, with a vehem- 
ence quite unusual with him. She hurriedly made her appearance, with 
Mrs. Bousefield’s letter to him in her hand, and left him to beguile the time 
with it, whilst she went to fetch the brandy bottle and a wine-glass. He 
had no sooner read it, than he let it fall from his hand. With an effort he 
braced himself to stoop and pick it up; and as soon as the brandy was 
brought, he, somewhat to the maid's surprise, swallowed a glass himself, 
preparatory to taking it to his wife. 

As he was in the act of going back to her, he saw another letter on a table 
-—a letter directed to himself, which had just arrived from England. He 
snatched this up, and hurried across the sandy grass. Kneeling by his wife's 
side, he applied the glass to her lips. Her eyes were closed ; but his voice 
and his touch roused her. She swallowed a little brandy; sat up, and 
looking at him with a reviving smile, said ‘‘ Thank ye, Mr, Prouse Bouse- 
field. I will soon be feeling better now. Ye won't go away just yet, will 
you?” He drewa chair close to her, sat down by her, and patted her 
hand. ._ “‘ Keep quite quiet, my dear,” he said. ‘‘I’ll stay here and read 
my letter. This afternoon I'll take you out for a drive.” 

This enchanting and unexpected promise did her even more good than 
the brandy. She“sank back in the chair, looking happy, though still faint. 
Mr. Bousefield opened his letter. Having read a few words of it, he frowneds 
and put on his spectacles. He bit his lip; he sharply changed his attitude. 
He drew in his breath, as if he had pinched his finger. Having read the 
letter through once, he began to pore over it again. At the top of the paper 
was a boldly-printed heading and address: “‘ Tibbits Tyre Company, Limited, 
8, Crown Court, Lothbury. Works: South Lambeth Road, 8.W. Tele- 
phone number, 0028. Telegraphic address: Revolution.” 

Mr. Bousefield. was still sitting with this document on his knee, when 
the garden door was pushed open, and Mrs. Norham, who had, by this time, 
had enough altruistic agony, entered. At the sight of the group before her, 
the prophetess gave a start; and like a host who hastily orders back a dish 
at luncheon for a late or an unexpected guest, Mrs. Norham ordered back 
to her face the lines of the agony which she had done with, in order that 
they might express a passion of annoyed perplexity. ‘‘ What could it 
mean,” she asked herself, “ this unusual outburst of philandering?” And 
she strode towards the husband and wife like a kind of moral policeman, as 
if she would take them into custody, or order them to move on. 

** Is Mrs. Bousefield not well ?” she asked in frigid accents, scanning Mr. 
Bousefield’s left hand, which was resting protectingly on one of the un- 
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altruistic hands of his wife. ‘In that case you should take her to her 
bedroom, out of this hot sun.” 

‘‘Hush!” said Mr. Bousefield, with a tone of command in his voice, 
which Mrs. Norham had never heard in it before. ‘‘ She’s asleep,” he went 
on ina whisper. ‘‘ She has had more to try herthan you think. Will you 
kindly read this letter. You will find it of the utmost importance. If you'll 
go away now, I will talk to you about it later on,” 

Mrs. Norham took the letter with a sort of sulky protest; but as soon 
as she saw the words “ Tibbits Tyre Company, Limited,” she brought it 
eagerly within better range of her eyes, and slowly stalked towards the 
house, altogether lost in its contents. It was about half-an-hour later that 
Lacy rang the bell. The maid had hardly admitted him and begun to 
attend to his questions, when heavy steps were heard descending from the 
bedroom floor, and he found himself confronted by Mr. Bousefield, whose 
face resembled a pool agitated by an eddying wind, which puffed at it from 
various quarters. On seeing Lacy, he endeavoured to pull his features into 
something like their conventional order. 

“TI called,” said Lacy, “hoping that I might see Mrs. Bousefield, and 
ask whether anything could be done for the mother of this poor wretch 
who has made away with himself. She told you, I daresay, that I had 
written to her.” 

‘Oh, to be sure—yes,” said Mr. Bousefield, as if recovering his thoughts 
with difficulty. ‘She did mention it—she did mention it, certainly. But 
Mrs. Bousefield is very unwell. This tragic event has been a great shock 
to her nerves. She'll be better, however, after a little rest, thank God, 
I must thank you, on her behalf, for the cheque, and for your kind attention 
to her. I’m glad to have seen you for this moment. I seem very inhos- 
pitable ; but, the fact is, we are all at sixes and sevens. Mrs. Bousefield and 
I return to-morrow to London. Business calls us—business of a very 
urgent nature. Mrs. Norham will stay on, to look after our guests, till our 
term is up—till the end, I think, of the month.” 


Cuarprern XXX. 


‘‘ AnyHow, it must be a comfort to you to think that her end was painless.” 

‘It was, The nurses could not tell at what moment it took place. All 
yesterday, indeed, she was hardly conscious. For an hour or so she kept 
talking in an odd, wandering way. Then that ceased, and she fell into a 
heavy sleep. My brother and my wife are with my father, His faculties 
are quite gone. He is long past eighty. He has no idea of what has 
happened. My brother will come to the funeral, as soon as that can be 
arranged ; and I wanted to tell you one thing. I have just had a note from 
Mrs. Tilney. That woman is kindnessitself. She has offered to come here 
and stay with me, till all this is over—supposing, of course, that you should 
be willing to receive her.” 

This conversation took place on the long terrace walk pertaining to the 
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Chateau des Fleurs; and the speakers were Lacy and Lady Madeleine. 
Lady Dovedale, far weaker in many ways than she had thought herself, and 
suffering, moreover, from a fresh chill caught during her removal from Mrs. 
Helbeckstein’s villa, had succumbed to the fever during the second week of her 
illness ; her passage to the unknown world having been apparently soothed 
by thoughts of her earlier years, which she had for a long time sedulously 
forgotten. Lord Dovedale had met her, and married her as his second wife, 
in that vague part of the world which his countrymen describe as ‘‘ abroad.” 
She was the widow of a Captain Vickers, who had been actually in the 
British army ; and in the obscure inferiority of her husband’s name and 
position, all trace of her own family had been lost. She was, however, a 
person who, in addition to a vigorous character, quick perception, and very 
considerable tact, possessed an excellent education ; and anyone who had 
listened to her wanderings during her last illness might have conjectured 
that she had been, in early life, a governess; and that had built and 
endowed her with the homely name of Perkins. The Poodle, however, had 
been right when he said, at Lady Scarva’s party, that her origin was ‘‘ the 
one secret that the Lady Dovedale could keep” ; and she desired to have it 
said of her that she died without betraying it. 

In answer to Lady Madeleine’s mention of Mrs. Tilney's proposal, Lacy 
expressed his sense of its kindness, and the pleasure with which he himself 
welcomed it. “For me,” he went on presently, ‘there will be a second 
funeral bye-and-bye. It will take place when you go. I shall feel more 
alone then than ever I felt before. I don’t suppose I shall ever have a house 
again in which I shall be able to ask you, or any other woman, to stay.” 

“« Let us hope,” she said, gently, ‘‘ that your future will be undisturbed after 
all. But supposing you should really lose it, shall I give you a piece of 
advice?” She looked at him with something like a passing laugh in her 
eyes. ‘‘ Have some good photographs of Lady Hall taken,” she went on. 
“Armed with these, go off to America and marry an heiress, as I’m sure you 
easily could.” 

** T have no prejudice,” he answered, “ against marrying money ; but the 
longer I live the more impossible do I feel it to marry money, if I must marry 
an uncongenial companion along with it. Solitude is better than companion- 
ship embittered by reservations; and yet the worst thing that the loss of 
my money could do for me would be that, take from me my hopes of 
ceasing to be solitary. But that’s not all, of course. If I lose my money FE 
shall be unable to do several things—one in particular—which I had set my 
heart on doing.” 

‘‘What is that?” she asked. “Do you think my curiosity imper- 
tinent ?” 

“Do I,” he said, “look as if I thought itso? Let me tell you. These 
good people at St. Antoine, who are going to reform the world, and have 
discovered what Christianity missed—the secret of true social love, not 
content with killing a good tailor by turning him into a bad poet, have, as 
far as I can learn, been getting rid of their own money by starting a 
syndicate for manufacturing a bicycle tyre, which is neither more nor less 
than the perpetual motion in disguise. I saw Mre. Norham three or four days 
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ago; and I gather, from her unwilling and very ungracious admissions, that 
she and Mr. Bousefield have saved so much in this glorious enterprise, that 
they will not be able to meet liabilities incurred by them in connection with 
the building of Startfield Hall—which temple of the new faith will, in all 
probability, be sold, If my position were what I thought it was a very little 
while ago, I think I should have bought Startfield Hall myself, and devote 
to some humble but really useful purposes, which I tried to induce our 
friends to include in their reforming programme. That's one thing I should 
have liked to do, and then, too, there are my own tenants. I confess I 
should have liked to have gone on posing as their benefactor ; but I’ve made 
up my mind that the whole thing will have to go. However, we need not 
run forward to meet disaster half-way, and, unless my presence is required 
in London by business, I shall stay on at the Chateau till my term is up. 
And now of you, personally, I have one favour to ask.” 

Iie turned and looked at her. Black was a favourite colour with her- 
‘She had, therefore, had no difficulty in clothing herself in a manner 
becoming her situation, from the tips of her slim fingers, to the circum- 
ference of her large black hat. The blackness did but make the ivory of 
her skin seem clearer, and the shadow of her hat gave brightness to the 
light that was in her shadowy eyes. ‘Of course,” he said, taking her 
hand, ‘ you will ask Mrs, Tilney to come here. Well—we shall see what 
happens. But stay with me as long as youcan. Do not deliver me before 
my time to solitude.” 

She let her hand for a moment remain in his. She looked him thoughtfully 
in the face, and slowly nodded her head, as it seemed in acquiescence, ‘I 
must go,’\she said, “and write my letter to Mrs. Tilney. I think, too, that 
when she hears what has happened, Nita Tregothran will come over to 
see me.” 

Mrs, Tilney arrived in the afternoon, and her presence filled the Chateau 
with precisely the right combination of gloom, animation, and sympathy, 
which at once acknowledges the seriousness of bereavement and mitigates it, 
Nor had Lady Madeleine been deceived in her expectations of a visit from 
Lady Tregothran, who remained that morning shut up with her for such a 
length of time, that Lacy was set wondering what on earth they could have 
to talk about, © 

Lady Madeleine had suggested to her brother that Lady Dovedale should 
be buried at Cannes, where a portion of the hospitable cemetery is specially 
devoted to Protestants, or else that the body should be brought back to 
England. Lord Matlock, however—for such was the brother’s name—was 
fortified by the fact that he was only Lady Dovedale’s stepson, in an opinion 
which he would probably have entertained in any case, the few forms of 
unnecessary expenditure have less to be said in their favour than unnecessary 
expenditure on funerals, This opinion he conveyed to his sister by tele- 
graph. Cannes, therefore, was to have the honour of receiving Lady 
Dovedale’s remains. Mrs. Helbeckstein ordered a magnificent funeral 
wreath for the occasion, and as Lord Runcorn put the saloon carriage of 
M. Martin at the disposal of those who proposed to attend the funeral, 
Mrs. Helbeckstein went herself, with the other fashionable mourners, so as 
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to have one last look at her dear and intimate friend. She was gratified 
by perceiving that no wreath was comparable to her own; but so many of 
these tributes of affection were deposited on the coffin, and so many fashion- 
able people who had snubbed Lady Dovedale during her life, showed by 
their presence their respect to her after her death, that if her liberated 
soul was permitted to be present at her own obsequies, she must have been 
pleasantly disappointed in finding that the other world was in some respects 
superior to this. Lord Matlock was asked by Lacy to sleep at the Chateau 
des Fleurs ; but having a delicate unwillingness to obtrude himself on the 
hospitalities of a stranger, he preferred to put up with such accommodation 
as could be afforded him by the Hotel Metropole at Monte Carlo. He 
retained at fifty the fresh faith of an undergraduate, in the pleasures of 
life as he understood that word; and so, fortified by the words of the 
burial service, he had wished to run the risk of certain losses which he 
would feel more acutely than he did that of a step-mother. 

Life at the Chateau de Fleurs, as is usual in such cases, grew perceptibly 
brighter as soon as the funeral was over. The party at the Villa Martin, 
and also Lady Tregothran, paid frequent visits there, but all other callers 
were denied; and Mrs. Helbeckstein’s opinion of Lacy and his immediate 
friends rose in proportion as she perceived how little they desired her 
company. As for Lady Madeleine, though her mother had never loved her, 
she had always treated her with respect, consideration, and forbearance, 
and felt for her loss a grief which, though not overwhelming, was sincere, 
and said more for her own nature than it did for her mother’s deserts. This 
being the case, Lacy was a little perplexed by an impression, which after 
the funeral was very frequently forced on him, that Lady Madeleine, when 
she seemed gravest, was preoccupied by some trouble or interest with which 
the decease of Lady Dovedale had very little to do; and he could not help 
connecting this mysterious fact with Lady Tregothran, who, whenever she 
came to the Chateau, would retire with Lady Madeleine to some room where 
they could talk alone. 

Lacy, meanwhile, had had from Messrs. R. & C. W. Fox no further 
communication beyond an acknowledgment of his own letter, and an 
intimation that they would write again when matters were more in order. 
Mr. Millikin, it appeared, had heard nothing further at all. His own lawyers 
could give him no information; and his letter to Lacy seemed to show that 
he was more alarmed and -tormented by the quiescence of his unknown 
enemies than he had been by their preliminary attack, Lacy, however, a 
day or two after the funeral, did hear something at last ; and it was some- 
thing that made him think with renewed wonder and perplexity of his veiled 
clairvoyante, and her inexplicable knowledge of his affairs, Another letter 
came for him from Messrs. R. & C. W. Fox; and this time it bore the date 
of their regular place of business, and was written in the hand of a regular 
lawyer's clerk. It ran thus :— 


“« Srz,—Since last informally writing to you we have been commissioned 
by our client to convey to you, without prejudice, an intimation which you 
may deem important. Our client’s name we are not yet authorised to 
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disclose, For convenience’ sake we will assume it to be Richard Roe. We 
are then ordered by the said Richard Roe—that is to say by the person 
referred to in our former letter as the person who might, may, or will, put 
forward a claim on the estate of the late Mr. Octavius Brandon—to inform 
you that this claim will not be put forward in any case before the autumn 
of the present year; and he is specially desirous to assure you that any 
work of a charitable or philanthropic nature which you have already in- 
augurated, or may meanwhile see fit to inaugurate, will be, should the case 
be decided -in his favour, carried on by himself in accordance with your 
wishes, We regret that we are unable to write to you in more explicit 
terms. Our client forbids us to do so for reasons of a personal, rather than 
a legal, character ; but should you care to convince yourself that he has a 
strong prima facie case, and that the intimation now conveyed to you is 
intended and should be accepted seriously, he is willing that we should 
disclose his name and the entire basis of his claim to one of the members 
of the firm of lawyers employed by you, in order that he may satisfy you 
that we have represented his position rightly.” . 


This letter, though he hardly knew what to think of it, did much to raise 
Lacy’s spirits. He confided its contents to Lady Madeleine, and then 
despatched it to his lawyers, asking the senior partner to consult with 
Messrs. Fox, as suggested by them. The senior partner’s answer came by 
return of post. He informed Lacy that the case, which was a very peculiar 
one, was beyond all doubt such as the Messrs. Fox had represented it, 
adding that the circumstances were very peculiar also under which it had 
come into the Messrs. Fox’s hands. ‘In the present instance,” the writer 
continued, “‘ you may be assured that they are acting with perfect bona fides, 
and they have deposited with me their client’s own letter, in which he 
assures you that any work of a charitable or philanthropic nature inaugurated 
by yourself will be continued by him, should the property change hands. 
It is his evident wish that you should not be deterred from any present 
expenditure by a fear that you possibly might not be able to continue it ; 
and I will, upon my own responsibility, advise you to act accordingly.” 

This letter Lacy showed to Lady Madeleine also, who, remembering what 
had been said to her some days ago, suggested to him that thére was one of 
his schemes which, at all events, it might be in his power to realize—namely, 
the purchase of Startfield Hall. ‘‘ I’m surprised,” she said, “at your 
hesitation. Write to someone in London, and find out how matters stand. 
I’m amused at finding myself, who am nothing if not unpractical, urging 
activity on a practical man like you. And now,” she continued, ‘I’m going 
to let you into a little secret. Nita Tregothran and Mrs, Tilney together, 
ever since you were so incautious as to say you would stand at Manchester, 
have been writing to Major Marsden, at the Central Conservative Office, 
who is, they both tell me, one of their dearest friends, and you are to be 
surprised to-morrow or the next day by getting a letter from him which 
will tell you that everything in connection with your candidature is arranged, 
and that nothing now but your formal assent is wanted. And this missive, 
they say, will probably tell you something else. What do you think that is? 
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That you'd better come back to England, in three weeks time at farthest. 
Nita Tregothran wanted this to be a surprise to you. Don’t let her know 
that I have betrayed her secret.” 

“If my friends could have stayed on with me, I should have been sorry to 
go,” said Lacy. “ But as they will be here no longer, I have little wish to 
stay. This whole place, with its gardens and blue skies, seems to me now 
like a symbol of the vanity of human wishes.” 

In due time Major Marsden’s letter arrived ; and Lacy affected, for Mrs. 
Tilney’s benefit, all the surprise he would have felt had Lady Madeleine 
not forewarned him. He received, however, by that same post, a surprise 
of a character considerably more pungent than any which could have been 
caused him by any electioneering intelligence. He received yet another 
communication from Messrs. C. & J. W. Fox, which frankly put him in 
possession of an entirely unexpected fact. 


“ Sm,”—the lawyers wrote—“ Our client’s case has so far advanced that, 
with a view to avoiding any unnecessary mystery, we are commissioned to 
apprise you that our client is not, as may have been suggested by our 
previous letter, a gentleman, but a lady. She is a lady in good circumstances, 
and is certain, whatever happens, to treat you with every consideration. 
For various reasons, she desires her identity to be concealed till cerfain 
evidence be forthcoming, on which her claim depends ; but she authorises 
us to inform you that her claim is dependant on the identification of her 
grandmother with a lady of the same name, supposed to have died without 
issue. This lady, whose position was comparatively humble, was a first 


cousin of the late Mr. Octavius Brandon; but she was never acknowledged 
by his family, and. her own descendants appear to have intentionally 
destroyed such evidence as they could, which might have gone to show their 
connection with her.” 


‘* Perhaps,” said Lady Madeleine, to whom Lacy showed this letter, 
“they are trying, after all, to get you to consent to a compromise, and 
the lady thinks that her candour will impress you with the strength of her 
position, and the flattering generosity of her tone will appeal to your sense 
of chivalry. She may simply bea very clever adventuress. The odd thing, 
however, is that she should know so many things about you. Is there 
nobody whom you have ever seen or heard of, who this lady might be ? ’ 

Lacy thought of the clairvoyante at Nice, and the New Rotunda. 
Could she and this claimant be one and the same person? He was not a 
man much given to blushing; but as he thought of the New Rotunda he 
felt his cheeks redden. ‘You ask me a question,” he said, “‘to which I 
can give no answer.” 

“ What should you say,” exclaimed Lady Madeleine, suddenly, “if the 
claimant should turn out to be Mrs. St. Germans— Mrs. St. Germans, acting 
on behalf of her grand-daughter ?” 

Lacy started, and looked at her incredulously. And yet, though the 
question had the air of being asked in banter, he could not help fancying 
there was a certain note in her voice which betrayed more knowledge of the 
matter than she admitted she possessed, or that she wished him to suspect 
her of possersing. 
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“If my money is to be lost to me,” he answered, ‘I do not think there is _ 
anyone to whom I would lose it sooner than to the young lady you 
mention, and to a. very promising young man, who I should hope would . 
share it with her.” 


Cuarrer XXXI. 


Mr. Poopte Brancerets was seated in a window of his clab in London; 
and opposite him was seated the gentleman whom he affectionately addressed 
as George B. The face of the latter, however, wore a somewhat ambiguous 
expression, as though he were doubtful whether to look on the Poodle as his 
closest friend, or as an emeny. ‘ Well,” he said rather sharply, ‘and what 
does Sam say ?” 

“ Dear old boy,” said the Poodle, ‘‘Sam’s as hard asa rock. If Moses 
had struck him he might have got water or perspiration out of him, but he 
wouldn’t have got money.” 

George B. drew his chair a little nearer to the Poodle’s, and there came 
over his lean face a vicious shadow of determination. ‘‘ Look here, Mr. 
Poodle,” he said, “ let’s have none of your blarney. You and I are very 
good pals and all that, but I've got a bone to pick with you, and I do it 
before we go further.” 

‘* Dear old boy,” exclaimed the Poodle, in a voice of surprised solici- 
tude, “‘ what is it? I hope I haven’t done anything to hurt your feelings.” 

*“‘ Feelings be damned,” said George B., quietly. ‘‘ You slipped out, in a 
letter you wrote me at Nice, that you’d been a bit too free in the use you'd 
made of my name—that you'd said this precious hoax of yours was not 
your plan but mine. Well, Mr. Poodle, you know what that statement 
was. However, I'll say nothing more about that, unless you make free 
with my name, or my interests, or my fair claims again. If you do, I'll 
tell you what Ili do. That statement which you made to one or two people, 
I'll correct it in such a way that the correction shall reach all London. You'd 
be a poodle then, Mr. Poodle, who'd want a good bit of washing. So come 
now—don’t let's quarrel ; what will Sam plank down? Whatever it is, 
you and I go shares in it.” 

‘‘My dear George B.,” cried the Poodle, blushing and speaking hastily, 
‘*T don’t know what I’ve done that you should speak in that tone to me. 
I was just going to tell you the very thing you ask of me; but you jump 
down my throat, and won't give me time to speak. Sam says the case 
has been worth next to nothing at all to him. You see, he took the clue 
out of my hands completely. I don’t even know for certain who the claimant 
on the property is. But I do know she’s a lady of some position ; and the 
only hold I have upon Sam is this—that he doesn’t want even this much 
to ‘become public till the end of next month. Look here, old boy—I’ve 
done everything—everything I could. I didn’t let on that I'd got wind even 
of that, till Sam had settled up with me for all my work on the Riviera. 
Then I brought out my trump, It was not an ace—worse luck. Still, old 
boy, it’s taken a trick of some sort. Sam has stumped ap to the tune of 
five hundred, of which three hundred is to be paid on the first of August, on 
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condition that, till then, I keep what I know dark. Here is his written promise 
to that effect; and here’s the cheque for the two hundred, in case you 
should not believe me. You come with me to Sam’s bankers to-morrow, 
and I'll hand you over half, and as for the three hundred, the moment I get 
that we'll go shares in the same way. If you like, old boy, I'll give you an 
I 0 U for it now.” 

*« My dear chap,” said George B., drily, “never mind about your I 0 U. 
I’ve got one or two of your bits of paper, Mr. Poodle, already—one or two 
letters; and when our accounts are squared, I'll burn them or give them 
back to you, which ever you like best.” 

Though the Poodle had not made quite so good a bargain as he had hoped 
to do, he had yet contrived to do better for himself than his intimate friend 
suspected. Accordingly, the moment this business matter was settled, he 
started another topic, so as to prevent the question being reopened, first, 
however, pressing on George B. a four-shilling cigar, which had been pre- 
sented to him by Mr. Davis, and which he could not smoke himself. ‘I 
confess,” he said, “‘ what fairly beats me is, this reason old Sam has for 
wishing for all this secrecy. The only reason that occurs to me as possible 
is, that this lady may wish to have the option of not going on with the 
case. Women are odd creatures. You never know when to have them ; 
and she may have a fancy for leaving our friend T. Lacy in possession of 
all this money, which never ought to have come to him. There they go,” 
exclaimed the Poodle—“ see, the stream is beginning!" 

“Who ?” said George B. to his friend, who was now looking out of the 
window. 

** The people,” replied the Poodle, ‘‘ who are going to Lady Tregothran’s. 
Look—look! That’s the old Duchess of Warbey and her daughters. Dear 
old girl, she was awfully kind to me when I first came to London. And 
there’s Hugo Surtees,” he exclaimed with extreme vivacity, as he gesticulated 
wildly to a gentleman of fashionable aspect, who was driving by in a 
phaeton, with a large flower in his buttonhole. ‘‘ You see,” he continued, 
resuming the thread of his discourse, “our friend Lacy, though he’s 
behaved so disgracefully to me, is just the sort of man some doddering old 
dowager might take a fancy to, and think it a fine thing to forego: her 
rights in his favour, Of course, the Tory papers are all cracking him up, 
and she mayn’t want to be the means of turning him into a bankrupt. 
There are two paragraphs about him in the Mayfair Gazette this morning. 
One of them’s full of our friend’s success in Manchester. That’s due, as we 
all know, not to him, but his uncle—and here’s the other. I'll trouble you 
to look at that. He’s just bought some place—some philanthropic institu- 
tion from the creditors—a place called Startfield Hall, which I should think 
must be a sort of church, for it seems to have been built on tick. That, 
George B., is playing to the gallery, if you like. I say—if the old woman 
decides on asserting her rights, our friend will have to refund these thousands 
he’s chucking about so magnificently.” 

** Look here,” said George B., with a malicious twinkle in his eye, “ you 
mustn't let me keep you, Mr. Poodle. Aren’t you going to this enter- 
tainment ?” 
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The Poodle was about to say, ‘I’m not going till mach later,” but 

thinking that his friend might, in that case, propose that they should dine 
together, he came to the conclusion that an answer with an element of truth 
in it might be better than pure fiction. Accordingly, he said, “Not I. 
The fact is, Lady Tregothran and I have quarrelled. I threw her over once, 
when she asked me to go to the play; and the consequence is she’s never 
sent me a card since.” 
* Meantinie the stream of carriages, the beginning of which had been 
remarked by the Poodle, continued to flow towards the scene of Lady Tre- 
gothran’s entertainment. This was not her house contiguous to Berkely 
Square, in which she and Mrs. Tilney had discussed the will of Mr. Octavius 
Brandon. It was another in a western suburb, about five miles from Hyde 
Park Corner, and itself and its surroundings were of a very different 
character. It was a classical villa which taste,in the reign of George II., 
had placed on the site of a gabled Jocobean manor-house. The manor- 
house was gone, but its old gardens remained, with their ruddy brick walls, 
their quaint pavilions and box-bordered walks and flower-beds, arranged in 
formal patterns ; and beyond the garden and all around the house were 
lawns and glades, shadowed by enormous elm-trees ; whilst from two lodges, 
which fronted a noisy thoroughfare, a long avenue led through reaches of 
quiet park, to a gravelled expanse flanked by balustrades and urns, and to 
two flights of steps that reached to the great front door. Such was Hammer- 
smith House, which, in addition to its other attractions, was haunted by 
memories of all that was best and most brilliant in English society from 
the beginning of the Georgian till the middle of the Victorian age. _ Its last 
owner, however, from whom Lord Tregothran inherited it, had, during her 
widowhood, which lasted for thirty years, lived there in a seclusion so 
complete and unbroken, that its former social glories had become a tradi- 
tion only ; and the party now being given was heralded as a gallant attempt 
on the part of Lady Tregothran to bring the old times back again. 

But the old times, if brought back, were to be brought back with a 
difference ; for Lady Tregothran’s party was, in some respects, wholly novel. 
It was to bea garden-party; but it was to be a garden-party of a kind with 
which London had not hitherto been familiar. In the first place, the 
hours of the entertainment were altogether original. They were not from 
the conventional 4.80 to 7. They were from 7.80 to 5 o’clock in the 
morning ; and how they would be entertained during this long period was 
a secret which, up to the last, had been so well kept, that the guests 
enjoyed on arriving all the shocks and uncertainty of surprise. 

As they passed through two halls, from the door at which they arrived, 
toa door opening on the garden, at which their hostess received them, their 
eyes were caught by a notice at the entrance to one of the side-rooms, 
announcing that dominoes would be procurable there any time after ten 
o'clock. This caused amongst all the arrivals a delightfal flutter of spirits, 
and supplied everybody at once with an exciting subject of conversation ; so 
that the party was already a success almost before it could be said to have 
begun. Never had Lady Tregothran looked more brilliant and beautiful 
than she did, when, shadowed by a large picturesque hat, she administered 
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her greetings to the ceaseless procession of her friends, imparting a fresh- 
ness by the magic of her eyes and manner, to phrases which would other- 
wise have lost all their life by use. At the lower left-hand corner of the 
cards of invitation, had been written the words, “‘ Morning or Evening 
Dress.”’ The men had, with one accord, accepted the former alternative. The 
ladies had arrayed themselves in a variety of bewildering toilets, which 
suggested to the dazzled and bewildered eyes of man the lawn at Good- 
wood, the illuminated boxes of the opera, the concert-room at Monte 
Carlo, and the Battle of Flowers at Nice. The day had been very hot ; 
but now, in the golden evening, the air, till lately oppressive, caressed and 
refreshed the senses. 

For a quarter of an hour or so, the guests, as is usual on such occasions, 
hung round the place of arrival, as though afraid to disperse themselves. 
But gradually groups of adventurers, twos and threes, detached themselves 
from the mass, setting forth on voyages of exploration ; and the bulk of the 
company soon began to distribute itself similarly. From various parts of the 
grounds the sounds of bands were audible, inviting uncertain feet to wander 
in their direction. Presently it was perceived that in the shadow of a line of 
trees were certain little shows and shooting galleries, gaudy with paint and 
gilding; whilst here and there, discreetly embowered in leafage, were 
pavilions no less gaudy, ornamented with innumerable lamps, and bearing 
over their closed doors announcements in French that they were dancing- 
saloons, and would be open at ten o’clock. But the central wonder of the 
entertainment was discovered in a broad horse-chestnut avenue, the long 
vista of which was not visible from the house, As the company gradually 
found their way into this, they fancied that they had been transported to 
the Champs Elysées in Paris. Along this avenue had been arranged a 
succession of cafés, cafés chantants, and beer-gardens. Open spaces were 
digcernible, enclosed by green hedges, and filled with chairs, and little 
tables with marble tops ; fronting which were the stages for singers and 
other artists ; whilst in close neighbourhood to these were other places of 
entertainment —buildings of two storeys, having balconies before their upper 
windows, and lace curtains, and lighted chandeliers within. Each of these 
establishments had, emblazoned over its entrance, its name, such as Café 
des Princes, or Café des Ambassadeurs, under which were the words, Diners 
et Soupers a la Carte ; whilst two of them added to this the announcement, 
Cabinets Particuliers, 

Slowly, but surely, Lady Tregothran’s guests realised that here—in these 
cafés—they were to partake of their evening’s meal. That they were to 
order their dinners ‘as they pleased, make up their own parties, and sub- 
sequently to arrange for themselves their programmes for the night's dissi- 
pation. The idea, when once it was grasped, seemed to diffuse everywhere 
a spirit of gaiety that was French rather than English. First one party, 
then another, shyly made its way into one of the cafés or another, Then 
their example was followed by the company generally. The dining-rooms 
seemed as if they were made out of the very substance of the French 
capital. The waiters were true Parisians; and many of them added to the 
delightful illusion of the scere by their ignorance of any language except that 
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of their own Aint which made on a few of the guests feel that yr ienle 
abroad indged, As champagne corks popped, as dishes were ‘ordered ‘and 
! appeared and finally, when, coffee appearing, cigars and cigarettes were lighted 
_gnd sent up their silvery incense between the hats and laces of the ladies,the 
spirit of Paris communicated even its odour to the air. Meanwhile, without the 
innumerable lamps had been lighted. There was a glimmering: in the trees 
above. There was a glimmering amongst the chairs and the marble-topped 
tables below. Footlights were glowing before the little open stages ; and 
sounds came from all directions as of stringed instruments being tuned. 
Messengers were despatched with tickets to the cloak-room in the house 
itself, and presently returned with cloaks, in which some of the ladies 
arrayed themselves. There was a sound of parties rising, and of chairs 
being pushed back. Here and there a group would go out.on to a baleony, 
and look down on the movement which was now beginning below. In the 
garden of the Café des Ambassadeurs, a music-hall singer from Paris, 
who had evoked the rapturous blushes of every city in Europe, was 
about to make her appearance. Soon every seat was occupied. 
Performers of lesser note took possession of their places, and satis- 
factorily started the entertainment; and then at last, to a sound of 
vociferous clapping, there advanced to the footlights a tall and bony figure, 
with piercing eyes, abnormally long black gloves, and # voice so deep in its 
resonance that it seemed to rise out of the bowels of the earth. A storm of 
applause greeted her, in which those who could not understand her, and 
were not in a position to be shocked at her, immeasurably outrivalled the 
small minority who could, and who were not persons very likely to be 
shocked at anything. Similar scenes were being enacted elsewhere also. 
The great singer indeed was to make the tour of the cafés. But besides 
this movement in the purely musical world, there was a sense in the air of 
some wider and more general stir. All the little shows and shooting- 
galleries, which the guests had noticed on their arrival, were now open and 
illuminated, and were beginning to attract patrons. Laughing groups, or 
whispering couples, were now dimly discerned strolling in all directions, 
some seeking the illuminations, some endeavouring to escape from them. 
Then presently jhe faint volume of music which had been reaching ‘the ears 
of the strollers from the precincts of the cafés chantants, was reinforced by 
strains of a different character. New lights were seen streaming across the 
shorn turf, and new glimmerings mounted into the greenness of the high 
trees. These were the signs which indicated that. the dancing-saloons had 
opened their doors, and that the lamps which festooned their doorways and 
fringed their roofs were lighted. At the same time, amongst the guests, 
who were habited as they had been on their arrival, there began to appear 
mysterious forms in dominoes. The sight of these suggested to a number 
of others the exciting announcement which they had seen in’ the hall on 
entering. It was found that the arrangements.for supplying the ladies; who 
wished for this, with disguises had been of the most complete and ingenious 
kind imaginable ; and any lady who wished to lose her identity could enter 
at one door and return to the gardens by another, in a garmezit which ren- 
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dered her unrecognisable by the nearest and dearest of her acquaintances. 
Under such circumstances the dancing-saloons vindicated their powers of 
seduction by being rapidly filled with adventurous crowds of pleasure- 
seekers, whose members felt, as they watched or took part in the revelry, 
that the ordinary London ball would be insipid for ever afterwards. ll, or 
at any rate two-thirds, of the fashionable world was present, from Royalty 
downwards ; for Lady Tregothran had judged rightly that a party such as 
this would be ruined by being too exclusive. She would probably, indeed, 
had she seen her way to doing so, have invited a few members of the demi- 
monde, to add to the mystery, and perhaps to the excitement of the proceed- 
ings ; but this kindmess to the unfortunate was checked by its practical 
difficulties. She had, however, as it was, sufficient social variety ; and the 
inclusiveness of her hospitality was such as to give pleasure to all of her 
guests but one. ‘This sole exception was Mrs. Helbeckstein, who, sailing 
majestically past a quiet-looking family group—near relations to a celebrated 
Highland chieftain—felt the blood of her father, the pawnbroker, boil in her 
purple veins, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Dese English upstarts !—how do dey manage 
to get here?” 

Of this happy and privileged crowd Lacy formed a member. The fact 
that his possession of his fortune was not so secure as it might be, had been 
kept so carefully secret by the few persons who were aware of it, that the 
kindness and appreciation of his friends remained as great as ever ; and few 
people amongst the crowd in the entrance halls had been greeted with such: 
intimate smiles, and such emulous cordiality as he. It was also noticed by 
several vigilant ladies, on their promotion, whose minds were mainly 
occupied with solving the nice question of whether this person or that 
person were really what they called “‘ smart,” that Lady Tregothran, when 
Lacy made his appearance, received him with a welcome more intimate 
than she was according to the majority of her acquaintances ; and that for 
ten seconds she detained him in whispered converstion. The observers saw 
this; but there was something else which they did not see—that Lady 
Tregothran slipped a note into Lacy’s hand as she greeted him, saying, 
“* Someone, who will be here to-night, has asked me to give this to you.” 

Lacy having received this, not without a sensation of surprise, had as 
soon as possible made his way through the crowd, and escaped by one of 
the garden walks, where he could examine the missive unobserved. It was 
written in a hand unknown to him, and its brief contents were as follows :— 

“Our hostess, whom I have known from a child, has promised to give 
you this. The pavilion, in the old garden, will be occupied to-night by a 
fortune-teller. Be there punctually at half-past twelve. Say to the atten- 
dant at the door, ‘I come here by appointment,’and then see what happens 
to you. It will be something which you will neither forget nor regret. 
Make no engagement for supper.” 

Having digested these instructions, and made up his mind to follow them, 
he went back to the crowd, in that agitation of spirits which demands to 
be soothed by some excitement other than that which has caused it. He 
presently found himself conversing with more than his usual vivacity. He 
and some friends had presently arranged to dine together; and as soon as 
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they had realised what the dinner arrangements were they set themselves to 
select their café, and then to secure a table. Everything passed off charm- 
‘ingly. As soon as the dinner was over théy listened to singers, and admired 
the dancers and conjurers, who were enrapturing the audiences congregated 
-at the several cafés, whilst waiters bustled through the lamplight with 
coffee and fine champagne. Then they looked in at one after another of the 
dancing-saloons, and finally Lacy, who was rapidly becoming distrait, 
managed to find some excuse which enabled him to detach himself from his 
companions. 

It was as yet but a quarter of an hour past midnight; but nevertheless 
‘he hurried to the neighbourhood of his rendezvous in order to examine the 
pavilion and make sure of the door. He kept on the confines of the lamp- 
light, walking like a shadow between the flower-beds. There the pavilion 
was. The door he was to enter by was unmistakable, It was draped with 
-crimson curtains, which, being half-drawn, revealed an interior lighted by 
-a Moorish lamp, and under tbe lamp a girl, hung all over with sequins, 
keeping guard before a horse-shoe archway, and a gorgeous oriental 
_portiére. Various adventurers were entering, whilst others waited outside ; 
but only one at a time was admitted into the hidden interior. Some distant 
steeple clock at last struck the half-hour; and Lacy, feeling somewhat as if 
he were going to his dentist, entered the pavilion, where he found the wearer 
of the sequins informing several gentlemen and ladies, who were anxious 
to pry into futurity, that the Sybil was engaged at present; but that 
they must therefore be content to wait. As Lacy approached her she began, 
in a mixture of French and English, to gabble this information over again 
to him, as if irritated at him for not having already mastered it. With an 
uneasy feeling that he was possibly making a fool of himself, he said in a 
ow tone, ‘‘I come here by appointment.” The girl’s face assumed a look 
-of sudden intelligence. She quickly drew aside the end of the portiére, far 
enough to allow Lacy to pass, and touched a button, in response to which 
-an electric bell rang twice. Having passed behind the portiére, Lacy found 
-himself in a dim ante-chamber, lit likewise by a Moorish lantern, and :per- 
‘vaded by a smell of incense. A copper-coloured Indian woman, without 
asking his name,. bowed to him, opened a door, said--something in an 
unknown tongue ; and he, in obedience to a sign from her, passed into a room 
beyond, which was seemingly hung in black, as the whole of it was utter 
darkness, except two candles which burned on an oak table, and a lady in 
white, with bare and well-shaped arms, and a face which paint and masses 
of artificial hair succeeded, under the present circumstances, in investing 
with a certain beauty. ‘‘ Mr. Lacy,” she said, ‘if you want to be told 
your fortune, I must refer you to another clairvoyant, of higher power than 
mine. Go,” she said, waving one of her fine arms, ‘‘ to that door— there is 
@ door there in the darkness—and pass into the room beyond.” 

Murmuring his thanks for these directions, and. still feeling half-ashamed 
-of himself, he sought the door indicated, discovered it, pushed it open, and 
presently had the relief of finding himself in a room of simple and ordinary 
aspect. Against the walls were some boxes full of croquet balls. A family 
of croquet mallets were leaning together in a corner; and on a plain wooden 
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table in the middle was a most prosaic petroleum lamp. But in another 
moment he realised that there was mystery even here. Beyond the lamp 
was a figure, in a black domino, which -rose as he entered from a seat on the 
far side of the table, and silently held out to him ahand gloved in black., In 
dbedience to a gesture from the unknown, he took a seat close to her. Then, 
from the folds of her robe, she took out a roll of paper, which she spread flat 
6n'tlietable, placing it between herself and him. He saw that it was covered 
With writing, divided by thick linesinto paragraphs. At last his unknown 
companion began to address him in a whisper, from which he could form 
no conjecture as to her identity, or even as to her age. 

“Look,” she said, ‘‘ at this, and attend to me whilst.I explain it to,you. 
It.is a curious and interesting pedigree. Here,” she continued, pointing to 
the first paragraph, ‘‘ we have an account of a certain James Noel Smithers. 
He was born in 1820, and he died in 1870. He was a grocer at Hull—look, 
here, are the dates. He married Janet, daughter of James Pocock, ian- 
keeper, of the same city. Shortly afterwards, he sold his business, retired 
taismall villa in the neighbourhood, became a Captain of Volunteers, and 
called himself Oaptain Noel Smithers. He had a daughter, who was well 
éducated, and went out as a governess. Well—we’ll leave her. for.a 
moment, and go back to her mother. This mother, né Pocock, , for 
father:had the landlord of the Strickland Arms—a commercial inn. Here 
ate‘the dates of his birth, marriage,and death. We need not trouble about 
him} let us see who was his wife. She was the only daughter of James 
Stutrock, a veterinary surgeon, who died before the child was born.. The 
veterinary surgeon’s wife became subsequently a dressmaker in York Road, 
Beverley. She was born in 1780, and died in 1880, at Market Weighton, 
It is with her we have to do; and not with the veterinary surgeon, This 
good woman, like the best of us, had her parents ; and in her case the person 
that concerns us is.not the mother but the father. Her father began life as 
an exceedingly small yeoman, and he rejoiced in the euphonious Christian , 
name of Zachariah. For the details of his life we must turn over the page. 
He was born, as you will see, in 1740, and died in 1810. This Zachariah 
began life as a poor man, but died avery rich one. Look,” she continued, 
turning the page over, ‘‘ we have it all down here; and here is something 
which will throw a little light on what we are driving at. The other name 
of our Zachariah was neither more nor less than Brandon. He was 
the founder of the fortunes, and the grandfather, of your late friend 
Octavius. Mrs. Sturrock was his sixth and only surviving daughter; and 
letters exist which show that on her marriage with the veterinary surgeon, 
her father, who was rising in life, altogether repudiated her. His son, his 
grandson, did more. They did all they could to destroy every record which 
might show that so low a person had ever been in existence ; and the late 
Mr. Octavius Brandon never so much as suspected it. Well, what we now 
see is this—that Mrs. Noel Smithers, wife of the Captain and ex-grocer, was the, 
great-granddaughter of Mr. Zachariah Brandon. Let us go back tohim. He 
married Miss Pocock, of the Strickland Arms, Hull, in 1841, when he himself 
was just of age ; and six months afterwards—those people never waste time— 
their union was blessed with its one and only result—the daughter, who, as we. 
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saw, began lifeasa governoss. In 1866 Mrs, Noel Smithers died ; but the year 
beforé, she had inherited front’ her’ father, the publican, a snug little fortune 
of twelve thousand potinds.” WThis she left’ to her husband, who, with © the 
aid of it, becaine quite the gentleman, and, dropping the name of Smithers, 
styled himself Captain Noel; and recalling his: daughter from her situation 
determined to make lier quite “the lady. Her own detefmination in tlie 
matter had long ago anticipated her parent’s ; and in order to wash themselves 
clean of all humiliating antecedents, Captain Noel and his ‘daughter started 
on'a éareer of foreign travel. Needless to say they frequented tables ‘d’hdte, 
and hotel salons, scraped acquaintances, as often as they could, with what 
they called ‘ people of title,’ and boasted of these feats afterwards. The 
daughter was endowed with much natural savoir faire. -One fine day, at 
Grenada, she found herself sitting at dinner by a white-beartled widower of 
sixty, who had the helplessness of an infirm seventy. Her helpfulness, het 
vivacity,and her attentions so touched his heart that he married her; 3 and 
she in return-presented him with one daughter. Thé mother is dena ; the 
daughter is still°alive. “This daughter, if she chose to assert her’ rights, is 
undoubtedly the héiress of thé fortunes to which you ‘have succeeded ; ‘but, 
before taking any steps in the matter, she is anxious to ‘see you: ‘J daging 
from what you have heard about her parentage, you would, perhaps, hardly 
expect to meet her ata party such as.this. A friend of hers has procured for 
her an invitation; but in order to avoid: observation, she was not to arrive 
till late. I have helped her so far as to’ arrange & ineeting-place, to which I 
have engaged to bring you; but you must first have supper with me. - This 
has been arranged also, Genealogical research is an exhausting thing. 
Genealogical explanations are very nearly as exhausting.” 

She returned the paper to some mysterious pocket, and still continumg 
her low, but clear, whisper, said“ Come.” He followed hér throtigh‘a door, 
facing that by which he had entered ; they passed along a path amongst some 
laurels, and emerged on the lamp-lit festival. Glimmering forms were moving 
hither and thither; the warm air was alivé with whispers and strains of 
music. Lacy’s mysterious guide conducted him into the very heart of the 
revelry—to the great horse-chestnut avenue, with all its glittering cafés. 
These seemed now to be more busy than ever. Parties were entering fresh 
from the excitements of the dancing-saloons or of the concerts, or perhaps 
of idyllic whispers exchanged under the chaperonage of the trees. Figures in 
dominoes, however, were by this time so plentiful - ‘that Lacy’s companion 
attracted no observation, She went to the door of the shining Café des 
Ambassadeurs. She mounted a staircase, amongst odours of champagne and 
soup, followed by Lacy. At the top a maitre d'hdtel, with’ a bow and a 
wave of his hand, indicated a public room. She replied to him with two 
words. The words were “ Numéro Quatre”; at which, witha deeper bow, 
and an air of confidential discretion, he opened a side dodr, through’ which, 
by a narrow passage, Lacy’s guide conducted him to a small room hung with 
mirrors, containing a table laid for two persons, ‘on which aes! _ 
strawberries were illuminated by a shaded electric light. : 

-« We will ring for supper,” said the unknown to him, “ in a few mites 
You must first tell me what you think of this party. ee sa 
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To this unexpectedly common-place question Lacy knew not how to reply. 
As he said nothing the unknown came closer to him, and taking him by the 
hand, whispered hurriedly, and almost tremulously, in bis ear, ‘‘ Do you think 
‘this party has been pleasanter than the carnival at the New Rotunda, and 
as pleasant as a party which somebody, who was at the Carnival, said to 
somebody else might be given at Hammersmith House ?” 

Then with a quick laugh, and a sudden movement of her hands, the 
speaker disarrayed herself from the laces and the draperies which had 
enveloped her ; and before him in all her beauty Lacy saw Lady Tregothran. 
Lady Tregothran’s face, as seen by the world in general, seemed almost too 
commanding for perfect feminine beauty ; but as Lacy looked at it, he saw it 
welax and soften. Her lips trembled, she reddened, she pressed her hands 
to her eyes; and sinking her forehead timidly on Lacy’s shoulder, gave 
utterance to a sound between laughter and nervous tears. ‘ Except,” she 
said, “the first man, and the only man I ever loved, you're the only man 
who has ever made me feel shy. However,” she went on after a moment, 
recovering herself, and laughing again with her usual easy laugh, which had 
always in it a trace of sarcasm, ‘‘ however, we all of us have our moments 
-of weakness ; but with good women—I mean good women of business, like 
myself—they are only passing lapses. Listen—I must explain to you what a 
good woman of businessIam. A friend of yours—-a mischievous little brat 
called Brancepeth—wanted to play some trick on you, by dressing up one of 
-old Brandon’s illegitimates as your cousin, and pretending that he was not 
-dead. Mr. Sam Davis and his brother, who is really the Messrs. Fox, got 
wind of this, and were led by this accident to examine old Brandon’s will. 
Mr, Sam Davis had known Mr. Brandon well, who was himself a money- 
lender in a more dignified way; and Mr. Sam Davis, going over some 
papers in his possession, was struck one day with the suspicion that there 
might be in existence some blood relation of Mr. Brandon’s, whose con- 
nection with him was as unsaspected by them as it had been by himself. 
Having learnt by the will that Mr. Brandon's family documents had been 
-all left to me, he applied to me for leave to inspect them, mentioning some 
of the names which occur in the paper which I showed you. Before giving 
him any answer, I telegraphed from St. Hilaire for the despatch-boxes which 
contained his legacy; and tied up in a packet, which Mr. Brandon had 
never examined, I found quite enough to show me that Mr. Davis was 
probably right. Lady Madeleine Seaton helped me. She was the only 
person I could trust. She, out of “iendship for you—you will perhaps 
think it very unprincipled of her—was all for getting Mr. Davis to hush 
the whole matter up, as the potential claimant at that time was unaware 


-of her position. She was indeed so ashamed of her own more immediate 


relations, that she had unknowingly done what she could to obliterate 
every evidence in her favour. But Mr. Davis, who had got together a good 
deal of information on his own account, was determined that the business 
should not slip through his fingers. I’ve no time to tell you more. The 
long and short of it is, that the person who undoubtedly can prove her 
right to the property wishes to meet you personally ; and I have promised 


-to bring about the meeting. And now you must forgive me for one white 
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lie I have told you. I asked you to come and have supper with me. 
What you really will have to do is to have supper with her. I am ringing 
for the supper,” she said, laughing and touching a bell; ‘and now, Mr. 
Lacy, I will leave you to your soup, your cutlets, and your fate.” 

She had hardly finished speaking before a waiter entered, and, 
slipping through the open door, Lady Tregothran had gone. Lacy, taken 
aback, and not knowing what to do, was watching the man as he brought 
in a silver tureen, when another door, concealed by the pattern of the 
paper, opened, and a figure in a domino, so like Lady Tregothran that he 
thought at first it was she herself come back again, entered and stood silently 
the other side of the table. The waiter came and went, bringing in plates 
and bottles, and was evidently preparing to remain till the guests should 
seat themselves, when Lacy dismissed him, and he and the stranger were 
alone. 

The door had hardly closed when the stranger raised her hands to her 
throat as though preparing to remove her domino ; but she seemed to be 
baffled by some elusive or refractory pin. ‘ Let me help you,” said Lacy. 
These were the first words that had been spoken by either. He had been 
looking hard at her, as though to see whether her outline suggested any 
one of his acquaintances; but they told him nothing. As he spoke she 
moved towards him. She walked gracefully, at all events. Then his 
eyes fell on her ungloved hands. . There was grace in them too ; they were 
slim, with tapering fingers. As he looked for the pin, he could hear the 
unknown breathing. He found it at last, he extracted it ; the domino fell 
away, and there before him, with her shining eyes on his, and her lips 
slightly parted, stood Lady Madeleine Seaton. He held out both his hands 
to her. She took them silently in her own. Then, without any preface, 
and speaking with a slight effort, ‘‘ Nita,” she said, ‘“‘ has been telling you 
all my maternal pedigree.” He held her hands still. He drew her a little 
closer to him; and as he did so he saw her eyes growing dim with tears. 
‘You have received me,” she said quickly, “into your house. Do you 
think I would turn you out of it? Will you play at thinking that I am the 
hostess, and that I ask you to stay on for always ?” 

“ My dear,” he replied, ‘I will stay on for always, if you are not ashamed 
of inviting so inveterate a fortune-hunter as myself.” 


Wentworta Moore. 


THE END, 
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‘MR, LILEY "AND THE TEMPORAL POWER. 
"To the Baditor of Tue ForTNIGHTLY Review. ne 


Sir,—I observe in Mr. Wilfred Ward’s ‘interesting ‘article, “The Vaticaén 
and the Quirinal,” published in your current number, the statementthat 
the suggestion “to substitute in the. place of the Italian ‘Law of. 
Guarantees’ an international agreement which should place the indepen- 
dence of the Holy See-on a permanent basis,” was “‘ first formulated” by 
me in a speech to which Mr. Ward refers. Permit me to say that this 
statement is not quite accurate. As I have observed, in the volume 
wherein the speech is reprinted :— . 


wet ; 
‘ Every one possessing even an elementary acquaintance with Italian, politics 
is, of course, aware that this is a favourite plan with the more moderate school of 
Italian statesmen for smoothing down the difficulties arising out of the “present 
hostile relations between the ‘Pope and the Italian Kingdom.”—Zssays and 


Speeches, p. 106. 


And I cannot take to myself the credit of formulating this plan. The 
two passages of my speech referred to by Mr, Wilfrid Ward, in which it 
is mentioned, are as follows :— 


** Tf, indeed, a guarantee were offered which should be a reality and not a sham, 
@ guarantee by the Great Powers of the rape sovereignty and freedom, even 
within the narrow limits of the Vatican ; and if, as Cavour designed and wished, 
the financial independence of His Holiness were secured by the assignment to him 
of real property, producing a sufficient revenue to defray the expenses of the 
Pontifical administration, such an arrangement might sup if a basis for a ible 
modus vivendi, or it might not ; that would be for the Holy Father to decide. But 
certain I am of this, that so long as the Italian Government petsists in treating 
the Papal Question asa mere Italian Question, there is no possibility, I do not say 
of any settlement of it, but even of a modus vivendi.”—Ibid., p. 117. 


“Still, if there are no present signs of the solution of the Papal Question by the 
restoration of Rome to the Pope, certain documents which have come before me 
ing the last: few months lead me to believe, that such a modus vivendi as 
I spoke of just now, is increasingly regarded as possible by some most nearly 
interested in the matter. Whether they are right or wrong in so thinking, I do 
not know. But, at all events, this recognition of the international character of the 
Papal Question is, so far as it goes, satisfactory, for that is the very first step 
towards even an intelligent discussion of it.”—Jbid., p. 124. 


It will be seen that what I did in my speech was, to exhibit the delusive 
and treacherous character of the so-called “ Law of Guarantees,” and so set 
forth the essential requisites of a real guarantee. But it was far from my 
intention to present any cut and dried formula ; indeed, I was careful not 
to do so. 

I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


W. S. Litty. 
Aruenmzum CxivB, 
March 10th, 1899. 
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